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WueEn I read this Report it brought to my iind an incident that 
occurred when I was a student at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
That great surgeon, the late Mr. C. B. Lockwood, was taking a 
class on operative surgery, and he asked one of the students 
which of two operations he would prefer to do in the case of a 
given injury to the foot. The man made his selection. Lockwood 
said: ‘ Very well; why?’ All that he could get out of this very 
able-bodied, but somewhat dunderheaded, student was that he 
would do it because the books said so. At last Lockwood burst 
out with something of this kind: ‘My dear fellow, can’t you 
understand that a man’s conclusions don’t matter a damn? The 
only things worth considering are his reasons.’ 

The remarkable thing about this Report is that the reasons 
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(or, in this case, the discovery of facts) are definite and of capital 
importance, but the conclusions do not seem in the least to follow 
from them. Indeed, some are of so halting a character that it is 
difficult to know whether one is reading a conclusion or a con- 
jecture. 

It is necessary to preface our examination by reference to the 
leading definite recommendation—that a ‘ Food Council’ should 
be established—because the Prime Minister has lately announced 4 
that he proposes to accept it, although not quite in the manner 
proposed by the Commission. The powers and duties of the 
prospective Council will emerge later, but it is well from the 
beginning to have in our mind what sort of council it is to be. It 
is to consist ? (337) of twelve members with a paid chairman— 
three departmental representatives ; four persons appointed by 
the President of the Board of Trade ‘ on the ground of wide busi- 
ness experience,’ one of whom is to be a director of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society ; two members nominated by or on behalf of 
the local authorities (one man, one woman) ; and two members 
nominated by the Trade Union Congress (one man, one woman). 
In addition to these, the Council is to have a number of ‘ assessors, 
representatives of the different food trades.’ Speaking of its 
composition, the Commission says that it ‘ attaches particular 
importance to the representation on the Council of the point of 
view of the practical housewife with domestic experience.’ It 
would seem from the constitution as proposed that, at the most, 
there will be two ‘ practical housewives,’ and one is inclined to 
say of them, amid the number of those with ‘ wide business 
experience’ and ‘ representatives. of, the .Principal food trades,’ 
as it was said of the five ‘Barley: loavds” -arid-,two small fishes : 

‘ What are they amang -so'sitiny ? oe een 

This Report .%. really the last of four, Govetaipent reports 
dealing with food "questipng,: PTierg.3 Were, in sutcession, the 
Inter-Departmentak. Gommittée “on *Mtédt* Suppliés,* under the 
Right Hon. W. “ “Bridgeman, (now First, Lordof: the Admiralty), 
in 1919; the Interint “Report: on Meat’ “af? the sub-committee 
appointed by the Standing Comimiittée"on Trusts, under Mr. H. W. 
Macrosty,* in 1920; and the Departmental Committee on the 
Distribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce, under Lord 
Linlithgow, in 1924. Supplementing these Reports, there are others 
by the Wheat Commission, the Ministry of Food and others. 
Some of the Committees made definite and somewhat drastic 
recommendations, and a Food Council, without statutory powers, 


1 Speech at Welbeck Abbey, Monday, June 1. 

® The figures in brackets refer to the paragraphs of the Report. 
® Cmd. 456, 1919. 
* Cmd. 1057, 1920. 
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that is to hold a watching brief and seek to ‘ bring together the 
consumer and trader in an atmosphere of mutual respect and 
understanding,’ does not seem to be a very masculine product of 
the abundance of fact and definite advice with which we have 
been supplied. 

Two issues assert themselves throughout. They are the 
relative helplessness of the producer and of the consumer in the 
matter of price, and our alarmingly increasing dependence upon 
overseas supplies both of wheat and meat. With regard to the 
first, this Report supplies further and very disconcerting evidence 
of the growing coalescence and improved organisation of the 
agencies which stand between the producer and the consumer, 
and of the toll they levy upon both alike. In the same way, 
also, the control of our overseas supplies is getting into fewer 
and fewer hands. The Commission does not furnish any evidence 
of an insufficiency of world supply, but whilst 76 per cent. of our 
wheat was home-grown seventy years ago, it has now come down 
to 23 per cent., and, indeed, in 1924 it was anticipated that, owing 
to the wet harvest and to other causes, it may have dwindled to 
13 per cent. (108). Anyhow, it is fair to say that the United 
Kingdom is dependent for four-fifths of its bread upon imported 
wheat. In the case of beef and mutton the same process is going 
on, although, happily, it has not advanced so far. The home 
supplies of beef have diminished from 62 per cent. in 1907 to 
52 per cent. in 1924, and of mutton from 55 per cent. to 45 per 
cent. London, however, stands by itself, for no less than five- 
sixths of its meat is obtained from foreign sources. 

With regard to the findings of the Commission on costs and 
profits, it should be stated that, although many persons and bodies 
readily gave assistance, the Commission had no power to obtain 
information (105) other than it could elicit by voluntary 
means, so that both with regard to the figures supplied by the 
bakers’ associations (105) and by Lord Vestey (316) it had to 
make the best of what it could get. 

Perhaps the best way of examining the facts is to approach 
them from the consumer’s end and work backwards. It is 
estimated that 60 per cent. of the total income of the people is 
used for the purchase of food in various forms, and they have 
now to spend 20s. for food that was obtainable in 1914 for 
IIs. 2d. (14). It is estimated that the average family budget 
in the pre-war period included a weekly expenditure of 16s. 72d. 
on food, and that the same amount of food would now cost from 
29s. 10d. to 33s. 4d. (52). The Commission thinks that ‘to 
thousands of housewives the rise in prices has not been accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in the family income’ (24), 
and the importance of that observation is emphasised when we 
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bear in mind that, although the level of wages has been practically 
stationary during the past two years, the reductions of wages in 
Ig2I and 1922, according to the Ministry of Labour Gazette of 
January, amounted to more than 10,000,000/. per week, or to a 
diminished annual purchasing power of at least 500,000,000). 
The situation, therefore, is one that would warrant even excep- 
tional action in the curtailment of excessive cost if any means 
could be devised for doing so. 

In its endeavour to ascertain as to whether current prices 
are fair prices the Commission sent out a large number of inquiries, 
and the analyses of the costs and profits given in the Report are 
based upon them. But from the multitude of bakers in the 
country only forty-three returns were presented, and only 277 
out of the 40,000 retail butchers. The material therefore is 
scanty, but even if it were more abundant it would be a mistake, 
as well as unjust, if we were to allow excesses in the charges made 
by retailers to tempt us to lose sight of the much more powerful 
agencies that the Report tells us about, but which are naturally 
hidden from the ordinary purchaser. 

An idea of the significance of bread prices is gained from the 
fact (53) that an increase of 1d. on the price of a 4-lb. loaf augments 
the national bread bill by about 10,000,000]. per annum! An 
interesting table is given in Annex 1 to the Report of the alleged 
cost of the bread sold from 389 lb. of mixed Manitoban and 
English wheat, and a part of it may be quoted as an illustration 
of the excellent criticisms of the ingredients of cost which the 
Report supplies from such materials as were available. It is as 
follows : 





ar * 
Cost of flourto baker . , : i» a. 2 
Other materials . ; . : wo oe 
Production costs . ; : ; .- 30.0 
Distribution costs . ‘ ; : ee a 
Profit . ; : : ; ; a ae 
From sale of bread ; ; : ~ aS 





The examination of this table gives us some glimpse of what 
the Commission might have been able to do if it had the same 
power for the ascertainment of cost as we had, for example, in 
the Ministry of Munitions during the war. In the first place, the 
sales are based upon an estimated produce of 92°35 4-lb. loaves 
out of a sack of 280 Ib. of flour, whereas it appeared that in tests 
carried out at Aldershot the produce was 95, and at Shorncliffe 
964. The examination of the production costs found 6s. 2}d. 
for labour, other costs making up the balance. Without burdening 
ourselves with details, it is to be noted that the conclusion of the 
Commission (85) is that there is a profit per sack of from Is. 7}d. 
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to 4s. more than that returned by the Bakers’ Association. If 
this figure is added to the admitted profit it will be seen that the 
profit per sack varies from 8s. to 10s. 44d., and is substantially 
more than all the labour costs involved. The Commission says 
‘that the Master Bakers’ Association minimise output and in 
certain respects magnify costs,’ and on the whole its conclusion 
is (104) : 

We consider that retail profits of this size are too high as a general 


average, and that the retail price of bread should be reduced, not uniformly 
over the whole country, but by substantial adjustments in certain areas. 


It is evident, however, that the forces which make for excessive 
profit, apart from what the Commission describes as (60) ‘ abnor- 
mally high distribution charges and uneconomic organisation,’ 
lie behind the individual retailer, and the sections of the Report 
which deal with the price-fixing organisation in the bread 
trade are worth close study. It appears that local associations 
of the master bakers have price-fixing arrangements, and the 
result is that the price of bread remains ‘ at a higher level than if 
prices were fixed by competition ’ (68). The basis of the price 
appears to be to secure substantial profit to the least efficient 
baker. . The scheme, however, does not stop short at fixing a 
standard price, but the aim is that anybody who declines to 
charge the fixed price, although it may mean an excessive profit, 
is to be deprived of flour. The case of Messrs. Harding & Son, 
of Ebbw Vale, amongst others, is given in full detail. The joint 
body of the millers and the bakers (known as the ‘ Reference 
Board’ (69) ) sought to compel certain millers to withhold supplies 
from this firm who were selling bread at 1d. per loaf below the 
fixed price. The firm claimed before the Commission that, even 
at this reduced price, they were ‘ selling bread at a handsome 
profit ’ (69), and in order to verify this a special cost inquiry was 
made. The result of the examination ‘fully substantiates the 
firm’s claim’ (70). Indeed, they were said to be making a profit 
‘higher than the average profit made in the trade, according to 
the returns furnished to us.’ Further, it is the rule of the master 
bakers to secure that the price is not fixed (if flour has risen, as 
it did in the autumn and winter of 1924) on the cost of the flour 
that the bread is made from, but upon the enhanced cost of 
replacement ; but when the price falls the contrary policy is not 
adopted. They take care, therefore, to gain on the ‘ swings,’ 
but not to lose on the ‘ roundabouts.’ Of this case the Com- 
mission says : 

In point of fact, however, the firm (Harding & Son) were, like the 
majority of bakers, using flour bought under a contract at a price con- 
siderably lower than replacement costs, and their true profits were there- 
‘ore surprisingly high (70). 
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But the Master Bakers’ Association sought to carry the matter 
further still, because as late as May 1924 they approached the 
Association of British and Irish Millers to secure the insertion of 
a clause in the national sale note giving the right ‘ to a miller to 
cancel his contract if his buyer sold bread at a price showing less 
than a certain gross profit’ (21). This proposal was clearly 
designed to cut off supplies of flour from recalcitrants of the type 
of Messrs. Harding, and perhaps, in due time, of the Wholesale 
Co-operative Society if power enough were acquired. There is no 
wonder therefore that the Commission finds that ‘ the case of 
Messrs. Harding & Son is an interesting indication of what may 
reasonably be expected to happen on a large scale if the policy of 
the national sale note were adopted by bakers and millers over 
the country asa whole’ (71). We must agree with the Commis- 
sion ‘ that there is nothing to be said in the defence of the opera- 
tions of a body such as the South Wales Reference Board ’(70), 
and that the subject requires ‘ continuous supervision by a per- 
manent and impartial body’ (68). This revelation, however, 
scarcely gives us much confidence that the Food Council, which is 
to be without any statutory powers, will be very potent in ‘ bring- 
ing together the consumer and ’ these traders ‘ in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect.’ 

In contrast to the scanty assistance received from the baking 
trade, the Commission was supplied with returns from the National 
Association of British and Irish Millers, Ltd., covering the milling 
of 22,000,000 sacks annually, and the analysis of cost is subjected 
to a similar scrutiny. There appears to have been a great aug- 
mentation in the profit per sack from the year 1923-24 onwards, 
and the Commission considers that ‘ should these conditions prove 
to be more than temporary, the rate of profit in the industry 
might well become unreasonable. This possibility will not be 
disregarded by the Food Council’ (133). The significant fact of 
this section of the Report (as we realise in the gradual disappear- 
ance from the landscape of the old country windmill) is that in 
recent years large firms have developed great flour-milling 
capacities at the ports, so that the capacity of the countryside 
mills is now only about one-third of the total milling capacity of 
the country. The amalgamation of the grain import trade appears 
to have proceeded to such an extent that ‘ one witness, himself a 
member of one of the leading grain firms, informed the Com- 
mission that the whole international wheat shipping trade is now 
in the hands of seven or eight firms’ (p. 185). 

This close control of our vast grain shipments lends special 
significance to the findings of the Commission on the subjects of 
Speculation and its effect on prices. They concern the producer 
just as much as they do the consumer. A single illustration of the 
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influence of the speculative element on the interest of both may 
be quoted from what we are told of the rise in wheat prices from 
July 1924. In August 1924 the quartern loaf was at 84d., and in 
March 1925 it was at 11d., or the equivalent of about 25,000,000/. 
per annum increase in the national bread bill. The harvest of 
1923-24 was a bumper crop, but the two previous years had 
witnessed low wheat prices, and the following crop of 1924-25 
marked a drop of 10,000,000 tons below that of the previous year, 
although its figure of 83,000,000 tons was only a trifle below the 
average. The irregularities in the change of price were as follows 
(omitting fractions) (Table, p. 62) : 


Cents per bushel 


1924. in New York, etc. 
September, . , , : ° . 239 
October . ‘ ‘ : j : - 168 
November : ; 6 4 os +, | -aee 

1925. 

January . . ‘ : . ; o) ane 
March 17 . : " : . ‘ o. 367 
March 23 . : . : . 3 . 184 


Apart, therefore, from the rise in price which could be antici- 
pated from the smaller supply, we have violent fluctuations due, 
as the Report shows, to the speculative element. The speculator 
has ‘ to secure profits through the daily and, indeed, hourly price 
changes ’ (144), and ‘ the primary function of a “ futures ’”’ market 
is to provide facilities for ‘‘ hedging ” on the part of both sellers 
and buyers of grain’ (142). So manifest was it that the fluctua- 
tions and a great part of the rise were due to speculators that the 
United States Government is now conducting a special inquiry 
into the ‘recent speculative operations on the United States 
wheat markets’ (146). These speculative rises in prices are 
passed on to the consumer of bread by charging existing stocks of 
flour at replacement value, and the variations in the figures for 
the month of March 1925 alone are abundant justification for the 
comment of one of the witnesses as to their influence on the 
producer. He said that it is ‘ ridiculous that a British farmer 
should be at the mercy of pure chance as to whether he makes a 
good price for his grain by marketing it one week or a bad price 
in marketing it in another’ (p. 182). 

No one will dispute that a reasonable stability in price is one 
of the first essentials in re-establishing the cultivation of wheat 
in this country. The area under wheat has fallen from 2,636,000 
acres in 1918 to 1,594,000 in 1924, and it may well be that a 
farmer planning to produce more wheat in view of the recent rise 
in price will find himself disappointed when the time comes, not 
because the amount of wheat produced is materially altered, but 
because the ‘ bulls’ are having a successful innings, and the 
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‘bears’ for the time being are doing the fielding. Although the 
Commission had this evidence and the experiences of the Wheat 
Commission 5 staring it in the face, and must have known that 
by a co-ordination and control of existing agencies national 
purchases on a stable basis to the extent of 1,400,000/. were carried 
through at an administrative cost of Is. 2d. per rool., the only 
suggestion which appears to have occurred to the majority of the 
Commission as a safeguard against gambling and price uncer- 
tainty is that some Government would be stupid enough to erect 
vast numbers of additional storehouses, although the storage 
capacity already exceeds ordinary requirements. As to what can 
be done without the adoption of crazy expedients of this kind may 
be exemplified from a quotation from the Report on Wheat 


Supplies (p. I, para. 4) : 


Your Commissioners will regret therefore that they could not exercise 
forthwith the full powers of control conferred upon them, for in certain 
commodities, notably in beans, a speculative trade sprang up among 
firms previously unconnected with the industry, with the result that 
prices were forced to a dangerously high level at a moment when serious 
shortages are predicted. 


The Commissioners exercised their power ; and the speculators’ 
opportunity was gone. But will there not have to be a change of 
heart before the operators of this kind of transaction at a time of 
national peril will come together with the consumer, as the Prime 
Minister anticipates, ‘in an atmosphere of mutual respect and 
understanding ’ ? 

As a defence against speculative operations there have been 
set up in Canada producers’ ‘ pools’ for the common marketing of 
their grain, and the method adopted is rapidly extending. The 
British farmer is unfortunately as yet too conservative to imitate 
his Canadian brother, but the causes which have led to the forma- 
tion of these pools in Canada, as stated in the Report, are just as 
applicable at home. The producers’ complaints could scarcely be 
better summarised than they are by the Commission itself (322 
and 323). They are as follows : 


1. That the producer’s price is ‘ unduly low when compared with the 
price the consumer pays.’ 

2. That fortunes are made in handling their produce which are ‘ larger 
than any producer could ever hope to obtain.’ 

3. That those ‘ engaged in marketing and distribution normally obtain 
an unduly high remuneration in relation to the work they do.’ 

4. That the instability of prices is contrary to the interests of the 
producer ‘and might be diminished, if not eliminated, by more orderly 
marketing of produce.’ 


After setting out the cost to the humblest consumer and the 


5 First Report of the Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies: Cmd. 1544, 
1921. 
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grievances of the producer with this desolating precision, the 
bubble of our expectations is pricked when we find that all that 
the powerless Food Council is to do is to ‘ act as a mediator between 
the producer, trader and consumer in reconciling for a common end 
interests which we do not regard as necessarily conflicting ’ (336). 

This philosophic reliance on the goodness of heart of the 
market manipulator does not extend to the Manitoban wheat- 
grower, nor would it perhaps to the British housewife if she 
realised that a gamble in ‘futures’ meant 1d. or 14d. on the 
quartern loaf. 


In November last the Morning Post conducted a very able 
campaign on the subject of Meat Prices, and the conundrum of 
the retail supply under the existing system can scarcely be stated 
better than in a leading article * of November 19 : 


. . . That meat which is raised, prepared, packed in cold storage in 
ships, carried from Australia, unloaded, placed in cold storage on land and 
thence taken to Smithfield for 4d. a lb. should acquire between the market 
and the consumer an added value of 6d. or Is., is a circumstance of which 
the explanation would be interesting. 


This Commission’s Report, as well as that of Lord Linlithgow, 
goes some way to providing ‘ the explanation ’—and it may be that 
the Morning Post case is rather overstated—but the bewildering 
network of intermediate agencies—dealers, brokers and many 
more—which sometimes intervene between the wholesale market 
and the consumer goes some way to accounting for the retail 
prices. But here, as in the baking trade, the war-time habit of 
paying high prices and obtaining high profits on turnover has 
persisted, apart from any extra assistance derivable from ‘ price- 
fixing’ arrangements. We are given some significant illustrations 
of how charges and profits vary. In one case where a salesman’s 
maximum price was Is. 4d. a pound, his gross profit was I9 per 
cent. ; and in another case where prices up to 2s. 2d. per pound 
were charged, the profit was only ro per cent. But in one large 
retail business, where the Commission had complete facilities for 
an investigation of costs and prices (216), it appeared that the 
gross profits were 24} per cent. ! 

Wholesale prices for ‘ fresh beef’ for the last week in January 
varied from 7}$d. to 11d. per pound, and the retail price for prime 
joints is given as follows : 


& Ges 02 ed. 
Round ‘ S. £62..13 
Rump steak . 7. eae 4 
Sirloin . is, <- C ee 


In comparison with these differences between wholesale and 


6 ‘Combines and High Prices.’ 
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retail prices, the Ministry of Pensions bought chilled hindquarters 
at 53d. and were able to supply the prime joints to their hospitals 
at an average cost of 7#d., selling off the residues in the open 
market at current prices (224)—and this margin of 2d. per pound 
between the wholesale price and the cost of ‘ prime joints ’ covered 
all costs. Apart from necessary variations in the cost of the 
conduct of various retail businesses, this figure illustrates the 
tolls levied by the numerous agents which intervene between the 
wholesale market and the consumer. It is clearly the higher 
individual profit of the retailer and the middleman that accounts 
for the extraordinary differences in the scale of Pre- and Post-War 
Prices of the same quality of beef as given in the Report of the 
Linlithgow Committee ” : 


Chilled or frozen beef. 1913. 1923. Rise in price. 
s. @. s. d. $. 
Wholesale price . °. . Oo 4} o. «65% o If 
Retail prices : 
Rump steak . ‘ — £202 o 6 
Sirloin . ° " pic nc o 10% o 32 
Rolled ribs. 3 - © 54 o 8} °o 3 


This increase in the margin between wholesale and retail 
prices acquires its significance when we recall that something like 
a third of the weekly family expenditure is on food, and that the 
increase extends, as the Report shows (187), to the cheapest cuts, 
so that brisket which cost 34d. in 1914 now costs 64d. The dis- 
proportionate increase in cost, even of the cheapest cuts, also 
furnishes the explanation of the records that are emerging of the 
diet of the school children that are returned as ‘ ill nourished.’ 
As a single illustration I may mention that a few weeks ago the 
school medical officer of the county of Devon in his Annual Report 
was emphasising the significance of the high percentage of ill- 
nourished children found in the country schools, and it appeared 
that, as the result of a detailed investigation of the diet of a group 
of unselected children, only 35 per cent. of them had meat every 
day ! 

On retailers’ profits generally the Commission finds that they 
‘could well afford to reduce their price by as much as Id. a 
pound on half the meat they sell’ (210), and that ‘ London meat 
retailers have doubled their money income since before the war.’ 
It confirms the findings of the Linlithgow Committee as to the 
existence of ‘ rings’ of the local butchers to keep down the price 
to the producer in various markets, but the organisation of price- 
fixing arrangements amongst individual meat retailers, apart 
from the 2356 retail shops belonging to the Union Cold Storage 
Company, does not seem to have become so well organised as in 


7 Page 14, table 5, 
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the baking trade. One reason, no doubt, why this is not so 
prevalent in meat retailing as in bread is that a great variety 
of meats are sold, and the Commissioners, in common with 
Mr. Bridgeman’s Committee, are ‘ much impressed ’ (237) by the 
weight of evidence of the widespread wrong description of the 
cheaper, chilled or frozen, meat as English meat, and it is as a 
safeguard against this substitution that they recommend ‘ the 
compulsory registration of retail butchers’ (243).—On this the 
Prime Minister promises ‘ to consult representatives of the local 
authorities.’ 

Whilst it is necessary that means should be taken for stopping 
the sale of cheaper chilled meat as if it were the more expensive 
home produce, it would be a calamity if attention to a relative 
detail of this kind were to detract our attention from the evidence 
that this Report furnishes of the prodigious power of the great 
Meat Trusts. The ramifications of the interests concerned in the 
wholesale meat trade and the way in which they dictate terms from 
the far-away producer to the home consumer, are scattered through 
the second half of this Report, and in order to understand them 
we have to piece them together with the much clearer statements 
provided in the Bridgeman and Macrosty Reports. We have 
already seen that in 1924 more than half our beef was imported, 
but no less than 71 per cent. of this imported beef came from the 
Argentine. The proportions of imported supplies from this single 
source have increased from 47 per cent. in 1913 to the present 
amount, and there is no sign of a diminished rate of increase. 
On the other hand, the amount obtained from our great Dominions 
has only increased from 9 to 11 per cent. of the total supplies. 
The British-owned Union Cold Storage Company, under the 
direction of Lord Vestey, and the American meat corporations, 
control between them nine-tenths of the Argentine supply. The 
Bridgeman Committee provides us with a complete account of 
the American meat companies, nominally operating separately, 
but all interrelated. The share of the Argentine trade in 1918 
between the two groups was apportioned as follows : 


Union Cold Storage ‘vineiniiell . 22 per cent. 
American companies ‘ - 68 ai 


The American meat companies also control more than half 
the beef supplied at Smithfield, and they are rapidly extending 
their organisations and control in different British Dominions. 
Up to 1913 there had been sporadic price wars between the two 
groups, but, according to Lord Vestey, ‘ since then there has not 
been a “ real set-to”’’ (291). So far from there being a ‘ set-to,’ 
there has been a sitting together. The refrigerating companies 
have constituted a ‘ Conference,’ the character of which is well 
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set out by the Bridgeman Committee. The Royal Commission is 
too polite to suggest that this conference is in effect a gigantic 
trust, and quotes a witness who describes it as ‘an harmonious 
interchange of ideas on the subject of prices’ (287). The result, 
however, of this ‘ harmonious interchange,’ as described by an 
Argentine producer, is that ‘ they state their price, and the pro- 
ducer is compelled to take it or leave it.’ The unfortunate 
Argentine producer is sometimes also the subject of a well-organised 
slump, although the price reduction is not passed on to the British 
consumer. We are told (284) that ‘in 1922 calves were sold in 
Buenos Ayres for less than the price of chickens,’ but it is added 


that ‘it is interesting to note that this exceptionally severe- 


slump was not apparently due to, or accompanied by, any lessen- 
ing in the volume of the demand.’ 

Having obtained supplies from the Argentine producer at 
the price thus dictated, ‘ a freight committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the steamship companies and the meat companies 
sits in London and fixes the amount of freight required from time 
to time’ (290). These combines control their own cold storage 
in this country, although a great amount is provided by dock and 
other authorities, and in January 1925 80 per cent. of our total 
cold storage capacity was empty! (259). The meat companies, 
therefore, are able to regulate supplies according to their own 
cold storage convenience. It is comforting to know that one of 
the few recommendations of the Commission, and the only one 
accepted as it stands by the Prime Minister, is that the cold storage 
proprietors should be compelled to make a return of what they 
have in their stores. 

The meat is thus brought to this country, where the greater 
part of the stalls in Smithfield are owned by the same concerns. 
It is denied that there is any collusion between Smithfield and the 
provincial markets; nevertheless, Smithfield is ‘the basic 
market ’ (255), and information is sent to the country depéts 
by the meat companies ‘telling them the trend of Smithfield 
prices ’ (255), and until they are so told ‘ the trend ’ of the prices 
retailers in provincial markets find ‘ it is impossible to bargain 
about the price’ (255), and the provincial markets ‘ cease to be 
independent ’ (256). The Royal Commission has tried hard, 
but is not satisfied that it has ‘solved this mystery!’ 
Perhaps it is another manifestation of an entirely innocent and 
childlike ‘ harmonious interchange of view’ in a telephone call 
office. The result, however, is that the retailer in the provincial 
market, or in Smithfield, can only get his supplies at the price 
arranged, just as the producer in the Argentine has ‘ to take it or 
leave it.’ 

‘One of the principal objects’ of the Freight Committee ‘ is 
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to prevent the total quantity of chilled beef reaching this country 
at any time being in excess of what the market can absorb on 
terms which will yield a satisfactory margin of profit ’ (291). 
The Commission, therefore, not unnaturally observes, seeing that 
the price the producer is to receive, the amount the Britisher is to 
be allowed to get, and the price he has to pay for what he does 
get are decided by the ‘ Conference’ in South America and the 
‘ Freight Committee ’ in London, that : 

It is clear that the system of regulating supplies of an important article 

of food by a combination of private traders is open to serious criticism on 
grounds of public policy (293). 
Public opinion in the United States seems to have been somewhat 
less tender in its phrases, for the Bridgeman Committee told us 
that ‘ the Federal Trade Commission on the meat-packing industry 
has denounced the meat companies as a combination working 
through a live-stock pool, and has accused them of sundry mal- 
practices ’ (16), on the ground of which the United States Govern- 
ment was taking proceedings against them. The Royal Com- 
mission, although believing that the situation ‘ calls for close and 
immediate attention ’ (294) from the Food Council, thinks that 
the Council ‘ should exert its influence to secure the more harmo- 
nious and efficient working of the existing system ® by acting as an 
impartial observer and counsellor rather than attempt to impose 
any cast-iron system of State regulation’ (294). 

A ‘cast-iron system of State regulation’ is certainly not the 
only alternative, but, apart from that, the improvements in the 
efficient working of the existing system would appear to be a 
matter which the meat companies are well able to look after 
themselves, because we are told that the producers in the Argentine 
became so incensed that the Argentine Government in 1923 passed 
a law fixing minimum prices, ‘ and requiring all sales to be on a 
live weight basis’; but after three weeks, during which the 
refrigerating companies ceased buying, the operation of the law 
was ‘ suspended ’ (293). The Argentine Government was, how- 
ever, urged by the producers ‘ to acquire freezing works of its 
own,’ but it neglected to do this. It might have made a world 
of difference if the producer had had an alternative customer for 
his stock! In New Zealand the producers, by the aid of the 
Government, have set up, for their own defence against exploitation 
by the trusts, a sale agency known as the ‘ Meat Producers’ 
Board.’ It found in 1921 (301) that fat wethers in New 
Zealand were being bought for 8s., but the carcases of mutton 
were sold in Smithfield for 28s. The Board seems to have had 
the effect both of shutting out the speculator and of emancipating 
them from the control of the combines, and the Royal Commission 

® My italics. 
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recommends that this example should be ‘the subject of 
continuous and sympathetic observation.’ 

I must digress at this point to refer to what happened at Las 
Palmas during the war. The Board of Trade took over works 
there that had been closed for two years, and operated them for 
the supply of meat for the Allied forces. According to the 
Bridgeman Committee (44), the enterprise has been very successful. 
At that time (1919) the operations were being continued, and 
they recommended that the ‘ British Government should acquire 
an interest in one or more of the South American freezing 
works ’ (60) ; and the Macrosty Committee recommended that 
the ‘ Las Palmas meat works in Argentina should continue to be 
operated on behalf of His Majesty’s Government so as to afford 
a means of watching the developments of cost and price move- 
ments ’ (13). Notwithstanding the recommendations of these 
two authoritative committees, the Las Palmas contract was 
terminated, because, so we are told, ‘ the fighting services proposed 
to get their frozen meat from Empire sources’ (295). This 
scarcely seems to have been a very substantial reason, seeing that 
the Army had become demobilised and, with a continuing need 
of meat, had become absorbed in the civilian population, which, 
in its turn, is dependent for 70 per cent. of its imported beef on 
South American supplies. Nor was there any reason on the ground 
of economy for depriving ourselves of this safeguard against the 
‘ conference,’ because the Controller and Auditor-General (Trading 
Accounts and Balance-sheets, 1921, No. 126, July 1922) found 
that we had made a profit on the Las Palmas factory of 617,695/. 
A guidance for future policy on this point is thus afforded by the 
Royal Commission : 

Future developments should be closely watched by the Food Council, 
since it might become necessary for the Government to intervene either 
by acquiring a controlling interest in British companies operating in 
Argentina or in some other way (295). 

What ‘ other way,’ I wonder ? 

A Committee on Trusts was appointed by me when I was 
Minister of Reconstruction. It was a powerful and independent 
body. Its first report was available in April 1918, and subsequent 
reports, including that of Mr. Macrosty’s sub-committee, have 
appeared. There are three courses open to a nation with regard 
to trusts. There are first the principles ably recommended by 
Mr. T. H. Ryland in his minority report—that is, to leave 
things alone and trust to the developments of private enterprise, 
even if they do take the form of growing combinations, because, 
after all, even a trust must sell its goods somehow. I do not 
know whether Mr. Ryland had the report of the Committee on 
Trusts available. If so he must have overlooked its lucid exposi- 
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tion of the mode of operations of the Light Castings Association, 
the Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Association, and many more. 
He seems, however, to have been alone on the Commission in 
his stalwart faith in ancient methods as a safeguard against this 
modern development, for the majority go so far as to say that : 

We doubt whether public apprehension will be set at rest until the 

State has armed itself with the necessary powers to deal with anti-social 
actions by monopolist trusts and combines (342). 
This ebullition of definiteness, however, was transient; they 
hasten to say that it would in their ‘ view be unwise to set up 
special machinery for dealing drastically by the application of 
sanctions with anti-social actions in these’ (the food trades) 
‘and not in other trades.’ 

The second possible method that may be adopted against 
trusts is to endeavour by prohibitions and penalties to curb 
their activities. It would go outside the scope of this article to 
review the record of the various national endeavours in this 
direction as furnished by the Trust Committee, but in that great 
headquarters of combines, the United States, they have tried 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890, the Clayton Act of 1914, 
and State and Federal actions innumerable beside a multitude of 
decisions by the courts. The results, after some thirty years 
of strenuous endeavour, are found to be notoriously insufficient. 
The Dominions, Germany, and other countries have adopted 
anti-trust legislation in various forms with equally disappointing 
results, and the experiences of our own farcical Anti-Profiteering 
Act of 1919—which secured the punishment of a few humble 
retailers at the outside—should surely be sufficient to convince 
us of the futility of this method of proceeding. 

There is a third possible method, namely, that of direct 
State intervention in some form, and this Commission believes 
that, although ‘ there are cases when intervention by the State 
may be necessary and desirable—for example, in time of war or 
national emergency—the Government might again be forced to 
assume control, or even to trade itself’ (325). 

It is evident that the Commission has not taken the 
trouble to explore the methods we adopted during the war. 
These varied from a power to investigate costs, and fix prices in 
consequence, by agreement or otherwise, with power to control 
stocks and distribution if need be, to direct State manufacture 
and trading. An infinite variety of methods was adopted; and 
to assume, as the Commission does, that there are nointermediate 
possibilities between a well-intentioned, but certainly impotent 
watching, to complete State conduct of the whole business from 
start to finish, is to display a most astonishing ignorance of what 
actually occurred. The fact is, neither the Prime Minister nor 
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Sir Auckland Geddes held offices which brought them any first- 
hand experience of what we were doing. 

We often found that the power to act was as potent as the 
actual exercise of the power itself. I myself was responsible at 
the Ministry of Munitions for the first comprehensive application 
of our powers over costs and prices, and it is well known that the 
result, as applied to the ammunition programme for 1916 alone, 
reduced our costs by something like 400,000/. per week as com- 
pared with previous prices. Sir Hardman Lever, Sir John Mann 
and their officials made investigations hundreds of times, and it 
was rare that we failed to reach an agreement. But there would 
have been no agreement if we had not had the other powers in 
the background, as our dismal experiences in the autumn of I915 
of efforts to reduce costs without them abundantly proved. 
Nor have I ever heard of a case wherein, notwithstanding the 
reductions, the manufacturers were not left with a wholesome 
profit. 

It is amazing that the Commission should accept Lord Vestey’s 
statement (316-317) that the net trade profit by the Union Cold 
Storage Company on all meat ‘ handled by the Argentine Freezing 
Works’ in 1924 was 0°213 of Id. per pound. It is true that 
it safeguards itself by saying that it thinks that ‘this figure 
does not convey a correct idea of the normal profit,’ and it 
finds, for instance, that from January to June the profit on chilled 
beef was 0°76 of 1d. per pound. I am making no accusation 
against Lord Vestey ; it entirely depends upon what is included 
in the expression ‘ handled by the Argentine Freezing Works.’ 
It would be interesting if the Commission had had the power to 
turn, say, Sir Hardman Lever or Sir John Mann on to a problem 
of this kind. Let me quote an example of the kind of thing we 
found scores of times. On a contract for filling 30,000 primers 
per week the costs per hundred as provided by Lever’s department 
and by the contractor were as follows : 











Our investi- Contractor’s 

gation. costs. 

Ss. ; s : 
Labour (excluding inspection) . 3 11} i 5 2} 
Materials ‘ : ‘ I «rf is 8 of 
Oncost . ¥ : ; ‘tien ae 3 I0% 

ee 
Proof by contractor . ‘ wet: ) ae 

7 10} .. 7 








After allowing for the cost of inspection and adjustments, a 
price of 11s. 3d. per hundred was agreed upon, the company to 
take all risks due to defective parts except rejections on firing 
proof due to bad metal. 
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The Commission, as already quoted, thinks that direct inter- 
vention might be necessary in a time of ‘ national emergency.’ 
But is it unfair to describe the present as a time of national 
emergency, when we have a million and a quarter people out of 
work, and a prodigious diminution in the purchasing power of 
those who are at work ? It should not be forgotten, also, that the 
actions we were compelled to take in a time of war were at a time 
when, presumably, every patriotic instinct was aroused. Never- 
theless plenty of people were to be found who were ready to 
exploit our necessities to the uttermost, and it is just silly to think 
that we are going to achieve equal, or better, results by a body 
which is to have no statutory power, but whose duty it is to be 
‘ to study current and future problems of wheat and meat supplies 
and to issue periodical reports ’ (336). There is no getting away 
from the fact that, although it was encumbered by the difficulties 
of scarcity and all the complicated expense of Food Committees, 
rationing and the rest—none of which, it is to be hoped, we shall 
ever need to see again—the Food Ministry managed to distribute 
Australian meat with an average difference of about 2d. a pound 
between the dock-side and the retail price, and, although it made 
losses on some things and gains on others, the results of its trans- 
actions ® left the country with a profit on its operations as a 
whole of 6,391,365/. ; and its administrative charges, including all 
the cost of rationing, were less than half of 1 per cent. 

The Commission recites (329-331) a number of objections to 
national intervention. The first is that it would ‘ cease to reflect 
the normal working of supply and demand.’ Perhaps it would 
as the system works at present, but that in itself might not be any 
great loss, if the wheat ramp of the summer of 1924 or the sale 
of calves in the Argentine at the price of chickens in 1922 
whilst the price of veal at home remained as high as ever, are 
examples of the operation of the ‘ present system.’ If it comes to 
that, the Manitoban wheat pool and the New Zealand Meat Board 
interfere with the ‘ normal’ demand of the grain and meat cor- 
porations, but they are of enormous help to the producer, who 
renders the most vital service of all. It is true also, as is objected, 
that public interference would necessitate the adoption of various 
rules, checks, and so forth. But would it be any loss if we had 
some influence over the decisions of the ‘ Freight Committee,’ 
which decides how much meat we are to be allowed to have, and 
how much it is to cost ? There might also, as it is contended, be 
an improper use ‘ of political influence ’ sometimes. Abuses ought 
to be checked by every manner of means, but, for all that, we build 
battleships, provision an Army, conduct a Post Office, trams, 

® Trading Accounts and Balance-sheet, with Report of the Controller and 


Auditor-General, No. 126, July 1922. 
Vor. XCVIII—No. 581 C 
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and other public services. Personally I am inclined to have more 
faith in the disinterestedness of the British public service than, for 
example, in that of the bean speculators Lord Balcarres tells us 
of, or of the Buenos Ayres ‘ Conference’ and the hosts of other 
corporations and agencies whose sinister figures come so pro- 
minently into the pages of this Report. 

It is tempting to develop this theme further, but it would take 
me too far afield. Some aspects of it are set out in Mr. W. R. 
Smith’s minority report. He, like Mr. Ryland, has courage and 
faith, although their faiths are of a very different complexion. 

It would, however, be unfair to the Royal Commission to lead 
the reader to suppose that it has no suggestion to make for 
dealing with the combines and trusts that nourish themselves so 
generously on the body of the people. For ‘ while your Com- 
missioners are not prepared to recommend any novel experiments 
in trading as being likely to reduce food prices, they would view 
with still greater reluctance a complete lack of effective super- 
vision ’ (334). In a later paragraph we are provided with the 
formula for this ‘ effective supervision,’ and it would be little 
short of a crime on my part if I failed to quote it in full : 1° 

In the absence of general anti-trust legislation, the Food Council should 
not be sterilised, but, on the contrary, should be required to investigate the 
action of persons, firms or associations when there is reason to believe that 
they are behaving in a manner contrary to the public interest, for example, 
are fixing food prices unfairly. When the Council is satisfied as a result of 
its investigations that a person, firm, or association is behaving in a manner 
contrary to the public interest, it should be the Council’s duty to instruct 
that person, firm, or association to desist from such behaviour. If necessary 
the Council would issue consequential directions. In the event of non- 
compliance, the Council should report the circumstances to the President of 
the Board of Trade, who should lay the report before Parliament. For the 
moment we suggest no further sanction . . . (344). 


Would it be possible to adorn this masterpiece? Who but 
Mr. Turveydrop could give an appropriate lesson in deportment 
to Messrs. Armour, Swift, Vestey and Company? The threat of 
it will surely keep them awake at nights. They will ‘ desist from 
such behaviour.’ They will not dare to be naughty boys, for, if 
they are, the Food Council will tell the President of the Board of 
Trade about it. Rather than this should happen, the ‘ Freight 
Committee’ will release its grip; the provincial markets will be 
made free ; the grain speculators in Chicago will cease to operate ; 
the master bakers will present a testimonial to Mr. Harding, and 
the parents of that 60 per cent. of the country children who have no 
meat every day will be able to buy more ; the soul of John Bright 
will be satisfied, and the hold on the garners that are full of plenty 
will be relaxed, and they will freely yield all manner of store. 

10 My italics. 
CHRISTOPHER ADDISON. 
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» lead 
e for WHEN Mr. Winston Churchill was appointed Chancellor of the 
reS SO Exchequer he was hailed as a financial saviour who would be able 
Com- at the same time to grant us much-needed remissions of taxation 
nents and to provide the funds for vast schemes of social reform. To 
view all appearances he has achieved the impossible. General taxation 
uper- has been reduced, and nothing is to cost us more except death and 
1 the silk stockings. At the same time a scheme of social reform is to 
little be instituted the cost of which to the State, according to the very 
able memorandum of the Government Actuary, is 746,000,000). 
-hould The secret of the miracle is that the remissions of taxation are 
te the reserved for the present financial year ; the burden falls on future 
> that years, and is a permanent burden from which there can be no 
_ escape in the lifetime of the present generation. 
ooo This huge capital expenditure represents the cost of the 
struct Widows, Orphans and Old Age Contributory Pensions Bill. 
ssary ; The present article represents an attempt to describe the more 
non- salient features of that Bill, the political, social and financial 
nd complications of which are almost beyond understanding. It is 
rx the : ° ian “het : : 
impossible within the limits of an article to deal with more than 
the most salient features. 
) but The scheme represents one more stage in a long course of 
ment legislation the object of which is the relief of the poor. That 
at of legislation is passing through its natural course of development. 
from It began with the stage in which relief was confined to the destitute. 
or, if It passed on to legislation for those who were poor without being 
rd of destitute. The present scheme relieves many of the poor and many 
eight who are not poor. The last stage of all, the Act to relieve the rich 
ll be of their riches, is reserved for a Communist Government. 
pane; In the year 1597 Queen Elizabeth’s Government passed an 
and Act for the relief of the poor. It decreed that every parish should 
ew be taxed for the purpose of setting to work all such persons as, 
= having no means to maintain them, used no ordinary and daily 


trade to get their living thereby, and for and towards the necessary 
relief of the lame, impotent, old, blind, and such other among 


them being poor and not able to work. It was no doubt acclaimed 
)N. ; 19 c2 
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at the time as a great measure of social reform. It contained the 
germ of the workhouse, and overladen though it is with three 
centuries of Acts and regulations, it still contains all the Law and 
the Prophets of social reform, work for those who can work and 
relief for those who cannot. We need only read its final section, 
providing that the Act was to endure no longer than the end of 
the next session of Parliament, in order to feel sure that its 
operation would be permanent. The Act was in fact a startling 
success. Designed as a temporary measure to relieve the poor, 
it was found to be so successful in increasing the number of the 
poor that no one had the heart to repeal it. It gave us Bumble 
and the institutional workhouse, and a machinery so detestable 
that many of the best of the poor would rather die than avail 
themselves of its provisions. Eventually the workhouse, with all 
its odious associations, became the natural destiny of a large 
proportion of the aged poor who had led honest and laborious 
lives. 

An Act to relieve the Poor Law was obviously indicated by 
these conditions, and the Old Age Pension Acts, which began in 
1908 and ended in 1924, provided for the aged with meagre 
resources, a sum of money not indeed equal to the cost of their 
maintenance in a Poor Law institution, but sufficient when eked 
out by the generosity of the poor, and from other sources, to save 
a large proportion from resort to that institution. The Acts were 
primarily Acts to save the aged from the workhouse, and 
secondarily Acts to transfer the main responsibility for the aged 
and destitute poor from the rates to the taxes. 

The Widows, Orphans and Old Age Contributory Pensions 
Bill is a continuation of the same process. By way of parenthesis, 
it may be suggested to the Government that in their search for 
economies to the extent of ten millions a year (to which they are 
committed) they should consider the economy to be effected by 
giving short Short titles to Bills. It may be safely prophesied 
that the department which has to administer this Bill will have 
to speak, write, type or print the title of it many thousands of 
times a year, and if the title consisted of two words instead of 
eight, a substantial financial saving would result. For the same 
reason the Bill will, in this article, be referred to as the Widows 
Bill. 

The Bill deals with two subjects which are almost entirely 
distinct, and much confusion arises from linking them together ; 
the first is old age pensions, and the second is widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions. 

The first Old Age Pensions Bill was introduced in 1908. It gave 
a pension of 5s. a week to all persons of seventy who did not 
possess more than 21/. a year from other sources, with a pro- 
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gressively reduced pension for persons with larger resources until 
the pension disappeared entirely, if the resources amounted to 
more than 31/. 10s. a year. 

Three Acts of Parliament in 1911, 1919, 1924, have, as might 
be expected, either raised the pension or removed the disqualifica- 
tions. The increase from 5s. to 10s. a week was made in 1919, 
and represented a rather belated attempt to equate the amount 
of the pension to the rising cost of living. At first there was an 
attempt to disqualify those who had ‘ habitually failed to work 
according to their ability, opportunity and need.’ It is almost 
impossible for the State to administer such a provision, and it 
disappeared in 1919. Provisions designed to secure residence in 
the United Kingdom and the disqualification of those who had 
been in prison have also been removed or reduced. The most 
important change, however, has been the gradual, though not 
complete, disappearance of the poverty qualification. It was 
altered in 1919 and again in 1924, and, as matters now stand, it is 
possible for a married couple with 131/. Ios. a year, or an un- 
married person with 65/. 5s. a year, to obtain the full old age 
pension, while a reduced pension can be awarded to a married 
couple with 177/. 15s., or a single person with 88/. 17s. 6d. These 
changes were introduced mainly on the ground that the refusal of 
pensions to persons who had means discouraged thrift, and the 
progressive charges on the Exchequer thereby imposed are 
illustrative of the dangers inherent in a public non-contributory 
system of pensions. 

Old age pensions might have been expected to relieve the 
Poor Law, and a similar anticipation of relief to the Poor Law is 
based on the present proposals. It is therefore important to 
notice that since old age pensions were introduced the cost of 
the Poor Law has risen from fifteen millions to forty millions a 
year, and this may be a measure by which to gauge how far Mr. 
Chamberlain is likely to be right in his estimate that the Widows 
Bill will relieve the Poor Law of a sum rising from three millions 
to seven millions a year. 

The Widows Bill, as respects old age pensions, does three 
things—first, it gives to insured persons and the wives of insured 
persons who are over sixty-five old age pensions at sixty-five 
instead of seventy; secondly, it removes for insured persons the 
existing disqualifications for old age pensions, so that an alien 
with 10,000/. a year could get an old age pension; thirdly, it 
requires insured persons and their employers to pay in part for 
old age pensions between sixty-five and seventy, but not for the 
expense involved in the removal of the existing disqualification, 
The first of these alterations comes into operation on January 2, 
1928, the second on July 2, 1926, and the third on January 4, 1926. 
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The grant of pensions to insured persons between sixty-five 
and seventy costs in the first full year (1928-29) 12,400,000/., and 
gradually rises to 21,500,000/. in 1965. At the outset this benefit 
represents about half the cost of the benefits conferred by the 
Bill, but the cost does not rise so rapidly as the cost of widows’ 
and orphans’ pensions, and ultimately the cost is only about 
one-third of the total cost. 

The release of insured persons from the existing disqualifica- 
tions for old age pensions costs 2,700,000/. in the first full year, 
and rises in 1965 to 7,600,000/. The capital cost to the Exchequer 
is 126,000,000/. The greater part of this enormous sum appears 
to be devoted to giving old age pensions to persons who are at 
present disqualified by the possession of other resources. It is 
provided at the general cost of the community, and the agricul- 
tural labourer will pay more for his tea, tobacco, sugar and beer 
in order to provide old age pensions for persons who are infinitely 
better off than himself. We are passing from Acts for the relief 
of the poor to Acts for the relief of the moderately well-to-do at 
the expense of the poor. It would be difficult to discover a 
direction in which a large sum of public money could be less 
usefully spent. 

It is important to note the rising cost of old age pensions. 
In 1925-26 they cost twenty-seven millions. The effect of giving 
old age pensions at sixty-five, together with the other proposals 
of the Bill, will be a cost of forty-six millions in 1928-29, about 
fifty-eight millions in 1935-36, and about eighty-six millions in 
1965-66. As against this must be set a receipt from contributions 
attributable to old age pensions which may be roughly estimated 
at eleven millions in 1928-29, twelve millions in 1935-36, and 
fifteen millions in 1965-66, making a net charge on the Exchequer 
of thirty-five, forty-six, and seventy-one millions respectively. 

The scheme for widows and orphans provides Ios. a week for 
the widow of an insured man, with 5s. for the first dependent 
child and 3s. for each other child up to the age of fourteen. The 
allowance for orphans is 7s. 6d. for the eldest and 6s. for each of 
the younger children. Security against death-bed marriages is 
provided by the fact that the widow of an insured man who 
marries after the introduction of the Bill, and above the age of 
sixty, does not get a pension unless he leaves children, or has 
been married five years at death, or unless his widow was entitled 
to a widow’s pension in respect of a previous marriage. In 
passing it may be said that there is not much substance in the 
outcry against pensions to childless widows. The main reason 
for granting them is that their husbands have paid for them (in 
part), and it is not desirable to multiply the already too swollen 
list of those who pay under the Widows Bill and get nothing. 
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This is a mere summary of the main provisions. There are many 
special clauses relating to special classes, and more particularly 
to widows of insured persons who died before the commencement 
of the Bill, which cannot be set out in an article. 

The cost of these benefits in the first year is 10,900,000/., 
rising to nearly double that amount in 1935 and to 38,800,000/. 
in the year 1965. 

In the Actuary’s report the capital cost to the Exchequer is 
not segregated from the capital cost due to granting old ege 
pensions at sixty-five, but the joint capital cost is (in addition to 
the 126,000,000/. already mentioned) 620,000,000/. The balance 
of the capital cost will be derived from the contributions of 
employers and employed. As a purely conjectural figure, it may 
be assumed that considerably more than half of this sum of 
620,000,000/. is attributable to widows’ and orphans’ pensions. 
It is, however, quite certain that this will not be the end of the 
capital charge on the Exchequer. Almost before the Bill was 
out of the printers’ hands a clamour arose for an additional benefit 
here and a removal of disqualification there. The Labour Party 
want contributions to be abolished. Educational experts and 
others want children’s allowances to be continued till sixteen. 
Others point out that the allowances provided by the Bill are 
entirely insufficient for maintenance. Members of Parliament 
will be deluged with letters containing the exceeding bitter cry 
of contributors to the fund who derive no benefit from it, and of 
non-contributors who support the scheme out of the taxes and 
find it benefits persons much richer than themselves. Oliver 
Twist asked for more, and everyone who is a possible beneficiary 
of schemes for the relief of the poor is always asking for more. 
The improvement of the Widows Bill will for many years to come 
be a pawn in the game which political parties play, and the party 
which can advance that pawn furthest will have the best chance 
of success. The Bill is a bottomless pit for public expenditure. 

The first reason why the capital charge to the Exchequer is 
so large is that benefits and contributions begin substantially at 
the same moment. For many years to come people will be reaping 
the full benefits of the Bill who have either paid no contributions 


‘or have paid contributions entirely disproportionate to the 


benefits insured. It is as if an insurance company were to offer 
to insure at once the lives of the whole population for roco/. on 
condition that they all pay in future the premiums appropriate 
to a young and good life. 

Secondly, the Bill actually antedates the insurance and gives 
benefits to the widows and children of persons who died before 
the Bill was even introduced. This concession brings in 196,000 
widows and 386,000 children at a capital cost of 42,000,000l. 
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Thirdly, under certain conditions, persons who are no longer 
insured are allowed to remain in or enter the scheme as voluntary 
contributors on paying the full rates. It is obvious that those who 
will avail themselves of this benefit will be those who are likely to 
profit by it. In other words, the Exchequer will take over those 
who are likely to be a loss to the scheme, but not those who are 
likely to be a profit. The amount of loss which will arise from 
this cause is almost entirely conjectural. 

Fourthly, the scheme is self-supporting, and in fact more than 
self-supporting, on the. assumption that future beneficiaries enter 
into and remain in insurance from sixteen to sixty-five, subject 
to allowances for periods of ill-health and unemployment. The 
Exchequer bears the loss arising from the fact that many persons 
enter insurance at a later age and are very intermittently 
employed. 

If the scheme were an ordinary insurance scheme the cost to 
the Exchequer would be practically nothing. Contributions 
would be paid at the rate proportionate to the age of entry, 
which runs for a man from rod. at the age of sixteen to 16s. 8d. 
at the age of sixty, and for a woman from 5d. at the age of sixteen 
to 8s. 4d. at the age of sixty. The Exchequer burden arises 
from the fact that a man of sixty will pay 9d. a week when he 
ought to be paying 16s. 8d. This burden will be repeated when- 
ever the benefits given by the Bill are increased. In politics 
the promised land must always be near at hand, and no votes 
are to be secured by promising to young men of sixteen benefits 
at the age of sixty-five. In order to provide the right political 
effect the promise must be held out to the old men of sixty, for 
whom of course the young have to pay. Financial effect is given 
to these proposals by taking from the young man of sixteen the 
contribution necessary (and in many cases far more than what is 
necessary) to secure him the benefits of the Bill at sixty-five, 
and using that money at once, not on the grant of those benefits, 
but on the award of benefits to old men who have not paid 
adequate contributions to the scheme. When the time comes 
to pay the young man his money will have been spent, and it 
will be necessary to resort to the taxpayer. If this plan was 


carried out to the full, there would at the outset actually be a 


large surplus available for the relief of taxation, since at the outset 
contributions under the Bill greatly exceed expenditure. This 
process is, however, mitigated by the fact that for the first ten 
years of the scheme the Treasury pay four millions a year into 
the fund out of the taxes. The result is that the taxpayer of 
next year will relieve the taxpayer of 1935. For the next ten 
years the charges on the Exchequer after allowing for certain 
relief to the Exchequer under the Health Insurance and Un- 
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longer employment Insurance Acts are never less than five millions and 
mtary | never more than six and a half millions. The Chancellor of the 
e who Exchequer, however, will have to find in 1936 nearly double, and 
elyto | in 1945 nearly four times, that amount. The general effect 
those | appears to be that this generation assumes the burden of providing 
10 are | for the last generation, which is assumed to have made no adequate 
‘from | __— provision for its old age and its widows and orphans, and then 
| passes the greater part of the burden on to the next generation. 
> than This scheme for the relief of the poor turns into a scheme for 
enter §_ relieving a generation which was rich, partly at the cost of a 
ubject generation which is poor, and partly at the cost of a generation 
The which is likely to be still poorer. 
ersons The Chancellor of the Exchequer has excused himself to his 
tently unfortunate successors (and has even become rhetorical on the 
subject) by pointing out that, if heis piling up a legacy of taxation, 
ost to Nature is at the same time relieving us by reducing the charge 
utions for war pensions, which falls from sixty-seven millions in 1925-26 
entry, to ten millions in 1965-66. Consequently our total charge 
5s. 8d. under the Widows Bill, the Old Age Pensions Acts, and the war 
ixteen pensions legislation combined never in the next forty years 
arises | rises above 102} millions (in 1945) or falls below eighty-five 
1en he millions :(in 1935-36). Husbands are very familiar with the 
when- argument that as soon as they have relieved themselves from 
olitics some necessary expenditure which has crippled them for years 
votes | they should indulge in an orgy of reckless spending; and the 
enefits bankruptcy courts are familiar with its result. But is Mr. 
litical Winston Churchill certain that there will be no more wars and 
ty, for no more war pensions, or that the savings in that direction will 
, given not be exhausted in a hundred other ways? In any case the 
en the {| argument involves the statistical fallacy of selected particulars. 
yhat is | | War pensions which are falling are dragged in in order to show 
y-five, | that the burden is not as heavy as it appears to be. It would 
nefits, | be more valuable if other particulars were entered on the balance- 
t paid | sheet, and we were told what the total liability would be if Civil 
comes | Service, Army and Navy and teachers’ pensions (which are rising) 
and it | were included. 
n was So far as taxation is concerned, if this is a scheme whereby 
ybea | the young pay for the old, it is also a scheme by which the un- 
outset | insured pay for the insured. The Labour Party desire to put 
This | the whole cost on the taxes. The Conservative Party place a 
rst ten | large part of the cost on the taxes and threaten to put more. 
ur into | The Labour Party always speak as if the taxes constituted an 
£ . ° ° ° 
er of ' inexhaustible and mysterious fund paid by nobody in particular 
xt ten | except a few very rich people. They regard any money not paid 
certain | in taxes as money wasted, and Mr. Wheatley actually described 
d Un- | _ the moderate relief to taxation contained in the present Budget 
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as a ‘heedless throwing away of money.’ The Conservatives 
profess to know better. They profess to realise that the poor 
man pays more for many of the necessaries of life by reason of 
the scale of taxation, and that, however much the poor man is 
relieved from direct taxation, indirectly that taxation saps the 
prosperity of the country, and is as detrimental to the poor as 
it is to the rich. They maintain that they returned from the 
country pledged to widows’ pensions. They also returned 
pledged to economy. It is unnecessary to waste any sympathy 
on the rich, but the uninsured consist by no means entirely of 
the rich. The scheme is a tax on every person who is not a 
‘ wage slave,’ and who manages to earn a living, in however 
modest a fashion, without serving a master, on the small holder, 
the small shopkeeper, the village blacksmith, upon the old man 
who has retired and is living penuriously on the savings acquired 
by a lifetime of thrift, upon many thousands who can neither be 
described as capitalists nor as bourgeois. 

The second class of persons who pay for the scheme is the 
class of employers, who will pay at least half of the total contribu- 
tions required by the Bill. Many tears have been shed over 
them and the burdens placed by the Bill on industry. It is not 
necessary to add to that puddle. To urge a man who is about to 
fail for a million pounds not to waste his substance on the purchase 
of an evening paper shows a certain deficiency in a sense of 
proportion. Many of the national industries are in an alarming 
condition. Their ruin will not be materially hastened by the 
Bill. It is argued that industry should be relieved by a transfer 
of the burden to the taxes. The remedy is superficial, since 
ultimately taxes fall on industry. 

The third class is the class of the employed who are insured. 
So far as they are concerned, the scheme of the Bill is that the 
industrious pay for the idle, the women for the men, the unmarried 
for the married, the childless for the parent, the short-lived for 
the long-lived, and the solvency of the scheme depends on these 
features. As the Government Actuary points out, the scheme 
depends on compulsory insurance ‘ based upon employment’ ; 
the rates would be quite ‘ insufficient to support a system of insur- 
ance resting on a voluntary basis.’ In other words, very many 
thousands of persons will be compelled to pay a premium to cover 
a risk they do not run in order that other persons who do run that 
risk may pay a smaller premium. On a voluntary system of 
insurance a person insures himself against a real risk, and he 
selects the risks against which he considers it necessary to insure. 
The person who feels sure that he will die young does not insure 
himself for an old age pension ; the person who has no dependants 
does not insure his life; the confirmed spinster or bachelor does 
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not insure for the benefit of a non-existent widower or widow; the 
childless person does not insure a sum for the benefit of his children. 
Those who are familiar with these schemes know that no one 
wil ingly enters into them unless he has a reasonable chance of 
seeing again at a later stage a considerable part of the money 
he has contributed. He is prepared, rather reluctantly, to 
insure against real risks ; but if the risk is remote the insurance 
merely becomes an uninteresting form of sweepstake. Hitherto 
the contributors to schemes of compulsory insurance have been 
insured against real risks, and when they paid their money 
they had a reasonable expectation that they would get some 
return. Insurance against ill-health and unemployment and 
superannuation schemes of all kinds generally secured that some 
benefit would result from the money paid, and these schemes did 
not include any considerable class who knew when they made their 
contributions that they would never see any money back. The 
particular characteristic of the Widows Bill is that many thousands 
of persons will be paying and continuing to pay for benefits 
they know they cannot possibly enjoy. The childless spinster 
of fifty will be paying weekly for a widow’s pension and pensions 
to her children, knowing full well that she will never have children 
and is extremely unlikely ever to be a widow. A mere numerical 
calculation of the excess of women over men sufficiently shows 
that there must always be a large number of childless spinsters. 
The bachelor who, for reasons of health, remains unmarried, and 
is likely to die at an early age, is compelled to provide weekly 
for the wives and children of other men, and for the old age of 
those who survive him. The man who hopes to escape from the 
drudgery of working for wages in order to work for himself will 
lose all he has paid into the scheme unless he becomes, at a cost 
which may well be prohibitive, a voluntary contributor. The 
industrious man who contributes to the scheme throughout a 
working life continuing from sixteen to sixty-five at best gets 
no more out of the scheme than the wastrel who has worked and 
contributed for a very small fraction of that period. The extreme 
case in the one direction is the man who commences contributing 
44d. a week at the age of sixteen, 54d. a week at the age of twenty- 
six, 64d. a week at the age of thirty-six, and 7}d. a week at the 
age of forty-six, and who dies a bachelor or widower without 
dependent children at the age of sixty-four. He gets nothing at 
all out of all the money he has put into the scheme, and neither 
his contributions nor the similar contributions of his employer 
enure to his benefit in any way. The extreme case on the other 
side is the man who dies after having paid his 43d. a week for 
two instead of forty-nine years leaving a young widow and a 
large number of dependent children. His widow may enjoy a 
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pension of 26/1. a year for forty years and an allowance continuing 
for many years in respect of dependent children. The first 
case pays for the second, and the hardship is accentuated if we 
imagine that the first case is the case of an agricultural labourer 
living on a miserable wage, while the second is the case of a 
man working in one of the sheltered and highly paid occupations. 
It is no doubt a fine thing that a poor man should make provision 
for the widows and orphans of other people, possibly much 
richer than himself. It may, however, be a question whether 
he can afford to do so ; and it is not apparent why this compulsory 
generosity should be imposed on the employed rather than on the 
general body of taxpayers. 

Mr. Lloyd George expressed his profound gratitude to a 
Government of which he was not a member for undertaking an 
unpopular task. Mr. Lloyd George is generally right on questions 
of popularity. The Bill at the outset has received a mixed 
reception, the hostility to it being based mainly on grounds quite 
other than those which have been emphasised in this article. 
That hostility, however, is nothing to the unpopularity which it 
will encounter when the working classes really begin to appreciate 
what they pay under it and what they get out of it. In this con- 
nection it must be remembered that one dissatisfied person makes 
more noise than a hundred who are satisfied, and that, even if it be 
conceded that the main principles of the Bill are right, it will none 
the less necessarily happen, owing to the rigid rules which must 
be made for its administration, that there will be many thousands 
of employed persons who, while they have not escaped contribu- 
tions, have found themselves unable to satisfy the necessarily 
arbitrary conditions of benefit, though others who may have contri- 
buted far less than themselves enjoy the full benefit of the scheme. 

This is not to say that no provision should be made for the 
relief of the poor, or for old age pensions, and for widows and 
orphans. The only way to relieve the poor is to relieve poverty 
out of existence, and poverty is not diminished, but accentuated, 
by heaping on this and succeeding generations an intolerable 
burden of taxation. The poor do not want contributory pensions, 
because they believe they know better than any Government how 
to spend their earnings. They ask for non-contributory pensions 
only as an indirect method of getting, as the fruits of industry, 
what they have a right to receive, sufficient money to provide 
for their old age and their dependants. If they got that money 
directly instead of indirectly, the need for social reform would 
disappear. The industrious and the thrifty would provide in the 
manner they thought best against old age and the accidents of 
life out of their own resources. The lazy and the improvident 
would get their deserts under the Poor Law of Queen Elizabeth, 
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mollified by the humanity of the twentieth century. It is the 
incurable belief of Governments that the employed classes do not 
know how to use money and are improvident and thriftless. The 
way to know how to use money is to possess it, and that the poor 
have never been allowed todo. Any Government would far rather 
spend a pound in relieving the poor man in kind than fos. in 
relieving him in cash, or a pound in giving him what he does 
not want, but what they think is good for him, than Ios. in 
giving him what he wants. 

The most terrible thing about the Widows Bill is that the 
Government appear to envisage a permanent state of civilisation 
in this country in which those who have lived a life of toil and 
industry are unable to lay aside any adequate provision for their 
widows and orphans, or any adequate maintenance for their old 
age, and are compelled to live not on the fruits of their labour, but 
from the alien hands of the State. The Bill assumes that there 
are at present fifteen million persons in that condition, and the 
Government Actuary contemplates that in the year 1960 the 
number will have risen to sixteen and a half millions. It is scarcely 
surprising that the Socialists are not satisfied with civilisation as 
it exists at present if this is all it has to offer. The Conservatives 
appear to envisage a permanent future in which the vast majority 
of the population are workers at a weekly wage so insufficient that 
they cannot make provision for their subsistence in old age and 
for the maintenance of their dependants. They live in rows of 
houses, within convenient reach of the nearest factories, built 
with the aid of public money, and as expensive as they look cheap. 
They are mulcted weekly of a part of their scanty earnings in 
order to provide an entirely insufficient maintenance for an old 
age they may never enjoy and dependants who may never be 
attached to them. Their outings are to Blackpool and even 
Wembley, but not to Paris or Venice. They ride in trains, but 
not, as in the United States, in motor cars. Their amusements 
are the cinema (American) and the fringe of the football field. 
For intellectual recreation they can rely on the growing provision 
of public libraries and University tutorial classes; for outside 
society, on the health visitor, the school attendance officer, and 
the panel doctor. 

It is a dingy prospect. Out of this morass (but slowly sinking 
into it) rise a few peaks or molehills, consisting of groups of 
individuals whose life is not eternally drab, who can occasionally 
feast their eyes on beauty, and who have something to which they 
may look forward. Under the growing pressure of social reform 
these eminences will disappear one by one, and already a sobbing 
House of Commons has been told that Cabinet Ministers are 
reduced to living on borrowed money. 
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This is what the Conservative Party claim as the inception : 


of a great policy of social reform. It could more truly be described 
as the embodiment of the gospel of social despair. Mr. Lloyd 
George has taken in at a glance the whole of the alluring prospect, 
and genially suggests that to cap the edifice the poor must be 
provided with money wherewith to bury themselves. This is the 


contribution of at least a fraction of the Liberal Party to the new i 
gospel of social reform, and it must be admitted that that Party | 


knows all about funerals. 

The parentage of the policy of social reform in the Conservative 
Party is, of course, well known. The sire was ‘ Asiatic Mystery,’ 
the dam Lady Bountiful. The Conservative Party at present is 


honeycombed with young Disraelis who will never become 7 
Beaconsfields. They are quite as splendid and quite as confident | 


that they are the Providence of the poor as their predecessors of 
sixty years ago. They are even more earnest, hard-working and 


strenuous, and they know more about Blue Books and less about | 
men and women. As for Lady Bountiful, she was a thoroughly | 


good woman. She distributed beef-tea to the poor who wanted 
vitamines, and opened windows on the sick who were un- 
accustomed to draughts. She built schools, but failed to build 


cottages, and her ministrations tended more to her own spiritual | 
grace than to the satisfaction of the poor. If she had not died | 


she would have become extremely unpopular. 


The chief characteristic of these bright spirits and of the social | 
reformers of to-day is that salvation is to be found in leaving the | 


poor in their poverty and assisting them with plenty of good 
advice, much costly assistance in kind, and driblets of assistance 
in money which cost the givers a sum quite disproportionate to 
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the benefits which the recipients enjoy. The only policy of social | 


reform which is worth anything is a policy of social prosperity 
permeating all grades of society. It is possible that a Government 
which can spend wealth, and destroy wealth, and shift wealth from 
pocket to pocket, is powerless to promote prosperity. It cer- 
tainly will not do so by piling vast financial burdens on the present 
and vaster on future generations. If it cannot perform the task 
it had better stand aside, and it may be that, if the employers and 
the employed were left for a few years to their own devices, they 
would abandon the habit of ruffling their feathers at each other 


like two cocks in a cockpit, and realise that, if either of them are | 


to be saved, they must work together for the common good. 


The Prime Minister has shown a very true appreciation of the | 
situation. The great needs of our time are peace and goodwill in © 
industry, work and economy. He is pledged, however, to the | 
Widows Bill as a ‘ debt of honour.’ The phrase is a euphemism ~ 


for gambling debts, and it is the characteristic of gambling debts 
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of this kind that they often have to be paid by others than those 
who incur them. In the case of the Widows Bill the Prime 
Minister signs the I.0.U.; posterity is called on to payit. In order 
to pay it is necessary that it should have both the will and the 
power to doso. The Prime Minister has lately stated that he has 
joined the great and ever-growing army of those who are obliged 
to borrow or live on their capital. If these conditions become 
general, payment is impossible. Is he sure that posterity, if it 
has the will, will have the power to pay the drafts he draws 
upon it ? 


W. R. BARKER. 
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WASTE 


WASTE is wicked. But waste of human life, health, and vigour is 
particularly wicked. Waste through ignorance may perhaps be 
condoned, but wanton waste cannot be excused. These admirable 
sentiments will be generally approved. Yet the truth is that this 
country is prodigal and wasteful as regards its greatest asset—its 
human power. 

Take as an example the age at which people die. We are 
accustomed to speak of ‘ the allotted span’ of life. But there is 
no real reason why everybody should expect to die by the time 
they have qualified for an old age pension. As a matter of fact, 
only three out of every ten deaths which take place are of people 
who have reached or exceeded ‘the allotted span.’ Let us, 
however, agree that normally people should reach the age of 
seventy before they die. Now, it is clear that, whatever pre- 
cautions may be taken, accidents will happen. The wreck of 
passenger liners and railway accidents, to say nothing of other 
accidental forms of death, will no doubt continue, but they 
account for only a small proportion of the total deaths. For the 
rest, the question arises as to how far premature deaths can be 
prevented. 

Of all the deaths that take place in a year in England and 
Wales seventy out of every hundred occur below the age of 
seventy, and forty-one before the age of fifty. Out of every thou- 
sand deaths no less than 225 are of young people under the age 
of twenty. One out of every nine deaths is of an infant under 
twelve months old. 

Translated into actual numbers, these proportions mean that 
an army of people in England and Wales die annually before they 
reach three score years and ten. In 1923 about 312,000 people— 
equal to the total population of West Ham and more than the 
population of Bradford—died whilst still on the sunny side of 
seventy. In thirty months as many British people die below 
the age of seventy as were killed during the four years of the 
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Great War. In 1923, again, 182,000 people died before they 7 


reached the age of fifty—that is to say, before they became old, or FF 
even elderly. In other words, it is as though a town of the size of © 
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Bolton was wiped out of existence each year. In 1923 no fewer 
than 52,582 children died in infancy (or about seven out of every 
hundred born) and over 80,000 (as many souls as inhabit the town 
of Ipswich) before they reached the age of five years. Herod’s 
slaughter of the innocents was less destructive of human life than 
this annual toll. 

Let it be said at once that social infanticide is diminishing. 
The proportion of infants under one year of age who die is steadily 
falling, due to greater care of infant life. In the last three decades 
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of the nineteenth century about 150 out of every thousand infants, 
or about a seventh, died before they were a year old. During the 
twentieth century, however, more and more infant lives have been 
saved each year, and now the infantile death rate is only half 
what it was a quarter of a century ago. In 1923, of every 
thousand infants born in England and Wales sixty-nine were 
dead before they completed a year of life. 

This figure, however, is an average. The rate is much higher 
in some parts of the country than in others, and much higher 
amongst illegitimate infants than it is amongst other infants. 
We may let the figures for 1922 speak for themselves. 


Infant mortality rate 
per 1000 births. — 


England and Wales. Legitimate. Illegitimate. 
Administrative counties (excluding London). 74 os 121 
County boroughs. ‘ ‘ ‘ . ive 159 
Metropolitan boroughs ; ‘ ; oe “e 163 


But the tale of death becomes even more tragic if we take the 
case of certain areas. In the town of Burnley, one out of every 
ten legitimate children and one out of every five illegitimate 
Vor. XCVITI—No. 581 D 
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children die in infancy. In Glamorganshire, roughly one out of 
every seven infants never reach twelve months. Suppose we 
confine ourselves for the purposes of comparison to legitimate 
children, and compare some of the worst areas with some others. 
I rule out the country districts and seaside resorts, where generally 
the infant death rate is low, and take towns somewhat similar in 
character to the more deadly centres. We then get the following 
results, which show up in all their horror the bad plague spots : 


Infant mortality rates per 1009 births (1922). Infant mortality rates per 1000 births (1922). 
East Ham . ’ ‘ - 61 | Sunderland : ; s Ee 
‘Northampton . : - 52 | Dewsbury : , . 104 
Southampton ; : . 62 | Hull : : 3 - 104 
Newport (Mon.) . ; . 61 | Glamorganshire : , sao 
Battersea . : . | 6 | Stoke-on-Trent . > . 110 
Bootle , ‘ ; . 74 | Gateshead : , - 104 
Bristol : ; : . 71 | Middlesbrough . ‘ . 108 
Bury . : ‘ - 75 | Burnley . . : . 207 
Coventry. ‘ ; . 68 Merthyr Tydfil . : . 30g 
Derby ‘ : $ at | Wigan : : . OF 
Huddersfield : y . 9% | Habiax: . ; ; - 108 
Sheffield ‘ : : - 73 | Salford . ‘ ; . 106 
Stockport . . ; - 74 | Oldham . ; ; » 5o3 
Warrington . : : . 7o | St. Helens " : . 1136 


There are areas with an infant death rate of between forty and | 


fifty per thousand, and none of the metropolitan boroughs, not- 
withstanding the congestion, have as big a proportion of infant 
deaths as places mentioned in the right-hand column above. No 
one will pretend that East Ham and Northampton, Newport and 


Battersea, save every possible infant life, but it will be seen that | 


in the plague spots enumerated in the second list the infant 
mortality rate is at least half as high again as in the places men- 


tioned in the first list. In other words, Glamorganshire and | 
Stoke-on-Trent, St. Helens and Halifax, could by attaining the | 
standard of Newport, Coventry, Warrington, and Huddersfield 3 


save at least a third of the infant lives. now lost. 
There is, it is clear, a scandalous waste of human life in infancy 
—a waste which can be largely prevented. 


It may be safely assumed [says Sir George Newman] that from 80 to 90 
per cent. of children are born healthy and with the potentiality of leading 
normal and healthy lives. Whatever be the facts of parentage, the 
tendency of nature is to reassert the right of each new generation to the 
heritage of healthy birth. 


Yet with this enormous asset on our side, an appalling number of 
lives are lost before the healthy infants reach manhood and 
womanhood. 

But the loss is not merely one of life, for, clearly, the causes 
which kill some infants injure many more. The damage rate is, 
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in its way, as important as the death rate. Sir George Newman, 
who speaks with unchallengeable authority on this question, has 
said that 


the young child has to bear a heavy burden of environmental neglect, 
associated with bad housing, poverty and absence of hygienic supervision. 
As a result, the school medical service is faced with the hard issue that, out 
of an infant population born healthy, 35 to 40 per cent. of the children who 
ave admitted to school at five years of age bear with them physical defects which 
could have been either prevented or cured. This is, indeed, a bad start on 
the journey of life. 


Here is waste with a vengeance ! 
This waste continues throughout the school life of the child 
population. 


Routine medical inspection [reports the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Board of Education] finds that about 40 per cent. of the children have a 
greater or less degree of physical defect. . . . We must not forget that these 
are maladies found at school. There are, in addition, the infectious 
diseases, which, unfortunately, often leave behind, and especially if neglected 
or untreated, a good deal of disablement and the seeds of further disease. 


Here we have the indisputable fact that two out of every five 
boys and girls leaving school to embark on their wage-earning 
careers suffer from some physical defect or disability, though we 
know that at least four out of every five children are born healthy. 
The tragic story works itself out during the years of employment. 
The total volume of sickness, disease, and disablement in the 
community has never been measured. Even the figures which are 
available regarding National Health Insurance hardly tell the full 
story even so far as it concerns ‘ insured persons,’ but 


the total number of weeks represented by the sickness and disablement 
payments in 1923 may be estimated at about six and three-quarter million 
weeks’ sickness and six million weeks’ disablement for men, and at four 
and a quarter million weeks’ sickness and three and a half million weeks’ 
disablement for women. These figures, which do not include the first 
three days of incapacity for which sickness benefit is not payable, give a 
total of twenty and a half million weeks lost in 1923 through sickness, or 
a period of 394,230 years. That is to say, in England and Wales there 
was lost to the nation in the year, among the insured population only, and 
excluding the loss due to sickness for which sickness or disablement benefit 
is not payable, the equivalent of the work of 394,230 persons. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that it is not only the working equivalent of 
394,230 persons that was lost, but also the labour and expense involved 
in their care during their incapacitation. 

It is difficult to measure exactly what these words of the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health really mean. The loss 
of time due to sickness amongst insured persons in England and 
Wales in 1923 was equivalent to a third of the unemployment in 


Great Britain due to the severe trade depression last year. The 
D2 
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number of days for which sickness benefit was paid in England 
and Wales was double the number of days lost through strikes 
and lock-outs in the whole of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
in 1923, and two and a half times as much as the time lost last 
year through industrial disputes involving stoppages of work. 

Lieut.-Colonel Fremantle, M.P., consulting medical officer of 
health for the county of Herts, has estimated the total direct 
material loss in England and Wales due to sickness and disability 
at a minimum of 150,000,000/. a year, and this by no means 
represents the total drain upon the well-being of the community. 

But let us retrace our steps and return to the question of the 
toll of death. Nine out of every hundred deaths are due to some 
form of tuberculosis. In 1923 over 40,000 people died from 
tubercular disease. It is a comfort to know that, though tubercu- 
losis still continues to be one of the formidable problems of 
national health, the number of cases and the number of deaths 
steadily decline. Tuberculosis is not an ineradicable disease. It 
could be stamped out as typhus has been stamped out in this 
country. Its ravages have already been checked, and more 
determined action in the way of rooting out the conditions in 
which tuberculosis thrives would lead to its virtual elimination. 

Cancer stands on a somewhat different footing. It accounts 
for 109 deaths out of every thousand. Every tenth person dies 
of malignant cancer. This dreadful disease in 1923 carried away 
as many people as live in the town of Burton-on-Trent. It is a 
source of untold suffering to its victims long before death releases 
them from pain. A good deal of investigation is going on at the 
present time, but would the income tax payer grudge a penny on 
the income tax for one year in order to provide a capital fund of 
5,000,000/. to fight cancer and get rid of a large measure of the 
waste of life, health, and happiness which it involves ? 

Then consider a third important cause of death which illus- 
trates how apparently minor ailments may ultimately lead to 
serious results. The deaths of 128 people out of every thousand 
are ascribed to diseases of the heart. In 1923 no fewer than 56,886 
people died from some form of heart disease—equivalent to the 
total population of the city of Oxford. These diseases may arise 
from different causes; but they are often rheumatic in their 
origin. A recent inquiry into rheumatic diseases goes to show 
that about one-seventh of the total sick benefit, or over 1,800,000/. 
a year, is paid to insured workers under the National Health 
Insurance Act, and 3,141,000 weeks of work are lost annually on 
account of these diseases (excluding benefit paid or work lost on 
account of organic diseases of the heart). It was found that in 
the cases of acute rheumatism nearly 50 per cent. of patients 
showed signs of recent or old endocarditis. 
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50 per cent. of the sufferers with acute rheumatism had either 
enlarged or septic tonsils, and only 2 per cent. of the patients 
with acute rheumatism had had their tonsils removed. Dental 
sepsis is also a cause of rheumatic ailments. The annual report 
of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education for 1922 
states that ‘ Dr. Beddard has attributed go per cent. of the cases 
of rheumatoid arthritis to infection arising from the teeth, and 
Sir W. Wilcox estimates 72 per cent. of fibrositis and arthritis to 
be due to the same source.’ The report continues: ‘ the danger 
of dental disease begins in childhood, and it is admitted that 
dental sepsis is widespread among school children.’ ‘ The school 
medical reports from all parts of the country,’ we are informed, 
‘tell the same story—widespread dental decay and consequent 
ill-health—but, in varying degree, direct and prompt benefit 
follows inspection and treatment.’ The reports, again, show that 
one out of every twenty children suffer from enlarged tonsils or 
adenoids to a degree which calls for surgical treatment, while a 
further 5 per cent. require to be kept under observation, though 
not necessarily requiring surgical treatment. 

It is clear that if we could secure that all children had healthy 
mouths and throats, we should cut off a large slice of the subse- 
quent disease, disability, and premature death which now burden 
the nation. There is no need to pursue the subject by telling the 
sad story of unnecessary suffering and death from other diseases. 
The main point, which is amply proved, is that an enormous and 
incalculable mass of suffering, a large number of premature deaths, 
and a heavy drain upon the health, strength, and efficiency of the 
people as a whole result from the prevalence of preventable 
diseases. The vitality of the nation is lowered, its productive 
capacity impaired, its resources depleted by the cost of the 
wreckage, and its doctors engaged on the task of curing what 
might largely never have arisen, because the country has not 
fully realised the waste which is going on in its midst. 

This is not the opportunity to explain in detail how the waste 
can beended. But it is worth while to point out that the material 
cost which would be entailed could not compare with the human 
and material cost which the continuance of the human waste 
involves. A healthy people is a business proposition, and in some 
directions the material cost of achieving health would be insignifi- 
cant compared with the results. An example will suffice. Suppose 
the pall of smoke which overhangs our towns could be abolished, 
as it might be, and that sunlight were let into the towns as 
abundantly as it falls upon the countryside and seaside resorts. 
The results in health would be immeasurable. Towns would be 
enormously cleaner, and the cost of unnecessary dirt, unnecessary 
artificial lighting, and unnecessary doctors’ bills would be elimi- 
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nated. Or suppose the nation spent a million or two a year in 
securing skilled attention to the teeth of the child population. It 
would be repaid a hundredfold in less loss of working time, 
insurance benefit, doctors’ bills, hospital expenditure, and poor 
relief. 

The truth is that the nation, impoverished by the war and by 
the consequences of the war, faced with years of difficulty and 
struggle, cannot afford the loss of human power and quality to 
which we submit through the ravages of preventable disease. It 
is not that we cannot afford to safeguard and promote the health 
of the people. The simple fact is that we cannot afford the 
terrible price which a C3 population imposes on itself and on 
posterity. 

ARTHUR GREENWOOD. 
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PALESTINE AND LORD BALFOUR: A REPLY 


THE recent inauguration of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
by Lord Balfour has been selected by Mr. H. St. J. B. Philby as 
the text for an intemperate philippic, in the last number of this 
Review, against the author of the Balfour Declaration and the 
British policy in Palestine resulting therefrom. The ceremony 
that has aroused his ire took place on Mount Scopus, one of the 
most wonderful and inspiring sites in the Holy Land, and formed 
the culmination of the zealous and assiduous labours of the last 
seven years and the fulfilment of an idea that was first propounded 
over forty years ago. It was attended by the official representa- 
tives of eight Governments and of over two score universities 
and learned academies in all parts of the world, who all gave 
voice to their congratulations and good wishes at the creation 
of a modern seat of learning in the Holy City. It was witnessed 
by a concourse of 10,000 people, who were thrilled not only by 
the impressive spectacle they were privileged to behold, but also 
by the thought of what it would ultimately mean to Palestine, 
to the Jewish people, and to humanity at large. It was reported— 
in many cases at length—in all the leading newspapers of the 
globe, and it was celebrated by countless public gatherings at 
which laudatory addresses were delivered by representatives not 
only of the Jewish, but also of the Christian, community. It was 
an event that captured the imagination of the world, for it 
suggested even to the dullest mind the dawning of a new era, 
in which the Jewish genius would have the opportunity of extend- 
ing the bounds of knowledge and stimulating the progress of 
civilisation from the very land in which it gave birth to the 
greatest spiritual product of the human mind—the Bible. 

Such was the event that has provoked Mr. Philby to join the 
little band of anti-Zionist writers and fulminate against the 
work of restoration that is now being accomplished in Palestine. 
He scoffs at the ceremony performed by Lord Balfour and says 
that it was superfluous, on the ground that the Institute of Jewish 
Studies, which, he alleges, is commonly regarded as the University, 
was opened last December. But that Institute is only one of 
several faculties that compose the University, and various depart- 
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ments of science and medicine have now been added. He believes 
that he has discovered the underlying motives of the recent 
inauguration in a twofold desire to attract subscriptions to the 
building and immigrants to the country. It is not unusual to 
raise subscriptions for a new University even in the Occident, 
and there would therefore be nothing novel if such a procedure 
were adopted in the present instance ; whilst, on the other hand, 
there is certainly no need to devise any special measures to lure 
settlers to Palestine, as it is impossible at present to admit the 
tens of thousands who are clamouring to enter the country, owing 





‘ 


to the restrictions imposed by the Government. It does not © 
appear to have occurred to Mr. Philby that the University at ~ 


Jerusalem was inaugurated for the same reason that every new 
University—or, for that matter, any other new institution—is 
inaugurated. But he tries to reveal what might seem ulterior 
motives because he is frankly and bitterly opposed to the new 
creation. He dubs it, without the least pretence of justification, 
‘the Temple of Mammon,’ thus inflicting a grave injustice both 
upon its professors and students, who are among the least lucre- 
loving in the entire academic world. Far more generous is the 
judgment of a thinker who had the opportunity of observing the 
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construction of the University during his visit to Jerusalem last © 


autumn, namely, Professor Graham Wallas, who, impressed by 


the fact that many of the builders were young men and women | 
who had actually attended universities in Europe, and some of | 


whom had even graduated, has written : 


I realised that I was witnessing an intensity of self-forgetful devotion © 


such as Europe has not known since the days of Dominic and Francis of 


Assisi. Here was a force which, in a world weary of profit-making, and of © 
the wars and rivalries to which profit-making leads, might influence the © 


whole future of civilisation.! 


But Mr. Philby is apparently not so much concerned with the | 
University of Jerusalem as with Palestine as a whole, and less | 
indignant with the visit of Lord Balfour than with the historic 


declaration that bears hisname. ‘ It will not be without interest,’ 


he says, ‘ to sum up the evidence provided by Lord Balfour’s visit | 


for the benefit of the jury of the world’s democracy.’ But in 


providing evidence for a world-wide jury it is hardly fair to | 
limit oneself to the experiences and events of a few days, though © 


even these do not furnish the material for the vehement indict- 


ment in which he indulges. The evidence should be gathered | 
from a much longer period and should be presented in a fair and | 
impartial manner. Mr. Philby, however, is both accusing counsel | 


and judge together, a duality of functions that can be justified only 


in rare and extreme cases and when fortified by a wealth of over- | 


1 The New Palestine (New York), March 27, 1925. 
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whelming proofs. But although he designates the Balfour 
Declaration as ‘an act of betrayal for whose parallel,’ he says, 
‘we have to go back to the garden of Gethsemane,’ he fails to 
advance even the most flimsy proof for this slanderous analogy. 
He speaks of a broken promise to the Palestinian Arabs and of an 
offer of independence ‘ made under stress of war,’ as though such 
a promise and such an offer were absolute and indisputable 
truisms, and upon this oft-exploded allegation he rears the whole 
structure of his arraignment. It is, therefore, necessary to set 
forth the facts concerning Great Britain’s negotiations with the 
Arabs during the war, and to examine whether the latter have any 
legitimate grievance, for this forms the pivotal question—from 
the Arab point of view—in the whole Palestinian problem. 

In the first place, it must be pointed out that there were 
no negotiations between Great Britain and the Palestinian Arabs 
during the war, and consequently there could be no direct offer 
nor any semblance of one from the former to the latter. The only 
negotiations were those conducted by Sir Henry McMahon, then 
High Commissioner for Egypt, with Hussein, Sherif of Mecca. In 
a final letter, dated October 24, 1915, Sir Henry promised inde- 
pendence to the Arab territories south of latitude 37, and Colonel 
Lawrence, who has throughout been a friend and adviser of the 
Arabs, has interpreted this promise as ‘ conditional on an Arab 
revolt.’* The Sherif revolted, and he was created King of the 
Hedjaz ; the Palestinian Arabs did not revolt, and the allegation 
that they rendered any military support to the Allies in the Great 
War has been refuted both by Mr. Philip Graves,? who served 
with the British and Arab forces in the Palestine campaign, as 
well as by Lord Raglan, who was for many months British 
representative in Transjordania. If there were any doubt as to 
whether the offer addressed to Hussein was meant to include the 
Palestinian Arabs, that was finally disposed of by Sir Henry 
McMahon himself, in a letter written on March 12, 1922, to the 
department most interested in Palestine, in which he explicitly 
declares that it was his intention to exclude Palestine from an 
independent Arabia. But Mr. Philby seems to suggest that this 
letter was written at the dictation of the British Government. 
We may therefore ask, What evidence is there that the 
Palestinian Arabs ever understood that they were promised 
independence ? If they, or even if the Sherif of Mecca, had enter- 
tained any such belief, one would naturally have expected that a 
claim in this sense would have been put forward on their behalf 
at the very first opportunity. But the fact is that when Hussein's 

2 The Times, September 11, 1919. 


® The Times, April 5, 1922. 
* Morning Post, December 31. 1923. 
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son, Emir Feisal (now King of Iraq), was in Paris in the spring of 
1919 for the purpose of submitting the Arab demands to the Peace 
Conference, he made no such claim, but wrote a letter under date 
March 1, 1919, in which he stated : 


Our deputation here in Paris is fully acquainted with the proposals 
submitted yesterday by the Zionist Organisation to the Peace Conference, 
and we regard them as moderate and proper. We will do our best so far 
as we are concerned to help them through. 


Moreover, according to Mr. Churchill, then Colonial Secretary, 
it was not until January 20, 1921, that the first suggestion was 
made by Emir Feisal, in the course of a conversation at the 
Foreign Office, that Palestine was included in the area within 
which Great Britain undertook to recognise the independence of 
the Arabs.5 The British Government’s point of view was then 
expressed, and the Emir accepted the statement that there had 
been no intention to include Palestine. And if it be urged by 
some that Palestine was affected by the Anglo-French Declaration 
of November 7, 1918, it should be pointed out that, whilst this 
document speaks expressly of Syria and Mesopotamia, it makes 
no mention at all of Palestine. Besides, the Anglo-French 
Declaration can certainly not be regarded as tacitly annulling the 
Balfour Declaration, which was issued twelve months before, and 
such a view is refuted by the aforementioned letter of Emir 
Feisal, which was written only four months after the second 
declaration. 

There is thus not a shred of foundation for the oft-repeated 
charge that Great Britain has broken her pledge to the Palestinian 
Arabs, as no pledge of any kind was ever made to them. Conse- 
quently there is no ground for any grievance on the part of the 
Arabs on this score, and Mr. Philby is entirely wrong in saying 
that a difference is made ‘ between the promises of Balfour and 
those of McMahon’ so far as he means that promises were made 
to the Arabs in Palestine. Whether the promise made to the 
Jews has been or will be carried out, in the sense in which the 
Balfour Declaration was understood at the time of its promulga- 
tion, is quite another question. Mr. Philby, to suit his case, 
observes that the British Government ‘has every intention of 
implementing its promises to the Jews if it can,’ and seems, 
indeed, to suggest that the promises have already passed into 
fulfilment. He speaks of the ‘ Anglo-Zionist administration of 
Palestine,’ and he accuses Sir Herbert Samuel of having per- 
petrated acts and measures in favour of the Jews and to the 
prejudice of the Arabs. But the various instances that he gives 
do not in the least prove his contention or justify his epithets. 


° Statement in the House of Commons, July 11, 1922. 
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The demarcation of Palestine’s frontiers or the imposition of an 
extra tax on imported sugar has certainly not had the effect of 
placing the Jews at an advantage in relation to the Arabs ; nor 
did the award of a concession to Mr. Rutenberg for harnessing the 
falls of the Jordan and its affluents involve any injury to the 
Arabs, since there was no rival scheme submitted by one of them ; 
whilst the strict attitude adopted by the Palestine Government 
towards the ramshackle Court—it can hardly be called State— 
of Transjordania has not made an ounce of difference to the 
status of the Jewish population, for it is still unsafe for any 
ordinary Jew to venture into the domain of Emir Abdullah. 
There are two grave fallacies underlying Mr. Philby’s strictures 
on the Zionist position. One is his allegation that ‘ the civilised 
world as a whole’ does not approve of Zionism, and that France 
and Italy have never given the movement the slightest encourage- 
ment; the other is his insinuation that Zionism exercises a 
political domination over Palestine. In the first place, both 
the French and the Italian Governments formally communicated 
their approval of the Balfour Declaration to the Zionist Organisa- 
tion, the former in a letter dated February 14, 1918, and the 
latter in a letter dated May 9, 1918, whilst similar expressions of 
sympathy have been made by various other Governments, includ- 
ing those of the United States, Japan, and China. So far as the 
view of ‘ the civilised world as a whole’ can be gauged, there can 
be no doubt that it is on the side of Zionist aspirations, judging 
from the universal chorus of praise aroused by the opening of 
the Hebrew University, even if there were no other evidence 
available. But far more serious is the reference to the ‘ Anglo- 
Zionist administration ’ and the subtle suggestion that affairs in 
Palestine are shaped in accordance with Zionist wishes. The 
Government of Palestine is a British Administration, appointed 
by and responsible to the Colonial Office, and neither the Zionist 
Organisation nor any individual Zionist has any share in it what- 
soever. On the contrary, the Zionist Organisation has various 
grievances against the Administration owing to the manner in 
which it discharges, or fails to discharge, obligations imposed by 
the terms of the Mandate. Thus, whilst the Administration is 
required to ‘ facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable con- 
ditions,’ it imposes severe and elaborate restrictions and demands 
a landing-tax of one pound from every Jew for the right to enter 
his national home. The Administration has also to ‘ encourage 
. close settlement by Jews on the land, including State lands 
and waste lands not required for public purposes,’ but after five 
years of a Jewish High Commissionership this article still remains 
a dead letter. The largest area of Government land consists of 
the marshy Beisan district, comprising some 500,000 dunam 
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oo. ut 125,000 acres), a very small part of which was promised 
to the Zionist Organisation, but the entire area has been distributed 
among the fellaheen, without a single dunam being allotted for 
Zionist settlement. Moreover, out of the Government’s annual 
budget of 100,000/. for education the Jews receive only 3000l., 
which is wholly out of proportion to their ratio of the population, 
and likewise to their own contribution to the Palestinian ex- 
chequer ; and this sum constitutes the entire financial assistance 
given by the Government to the upbuilding of the Jewish national 
home. There are other grievances, but it must suffice to mention 
a few. The Mandate recognises the holy days of the various 
communities in Palestine ‘ as legal days of rest for the members 
of such communities,’ but Jewish employees on the railways find 
it difficult to secure their Sabbath rest without loss of pay. The 
Mandate declares Hebrew to be one of the three official languages, 
but in practice it receives scant respect from the authorities in 
their relations with the Jewish people. Throughout the world, 
with the exception of Soviet Russia, the Zionist flag may be 
displayed in public, but in Jerusalem, the capital of the Jewish 
national home, the Jewish flag was recently removed by order 
of the police from the shop of a demobilised Jewish soldier, who 
had fought under that banner for the redemption of Palestine. 

It will thus be seen that, so far from the Arabs having any 
grievance because of the non-fulfilment of a promise that was 
never made to them, it is the Jews who have a grievance because 
of the niggardly and grudging interpretation of a promise that 
was undoubtedly made to them. Nothing could be more 
illuminating than the reply given, in the first annual report to the 
Council of the League of Nations, to the following question, based 
on Article 2 of the Mandate : 


What measures have been taken to place the country under such 
political, administrative and economic conditions as will secure the estab- 
lishment of the national home for the Jewish people ? 


The answer reads: 


The legislation of the Government of Palestine has been directed 
towards the general aim of providing equal opportunity for all com- 
munities and classes, and encouraging enterprise. 


No more candid confession could have been made that the Govern- 
ment of Palestine has so far not taken any special measures to 
secure the establishment of the national home for the Jewish 
people. The fact is that it is the Jewish people themselves, 
largely under the inspiration and direction of the Zionist Organisa- 
tion, who have taken such steps as they could to convert the 
promise contained in the Balfour Declaration into a reality. They 
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have created over sixty flourishing rural settlements in various 
parts of the country; they have built new residential quarters 
in the principal cities; they have brought tens of thousands of 
acres under cultivation and carried out schemes of afforestation ; 
they have constructed roads and railways, drained marshes, and 
fixed up telephone installations ; they have organised an elaborate 
educational system, with over 140 schools, developed an exten- 
sive and efficient medical service, and founded various banks, 
industries, and co-operative societies. Altogether close upon 
8,000,000/. has been brought into Palestine during the last six 
years by the Zionist and other Jewish organisations and by Jewish 
private capitalists and other persons of means. The remarkable 
progress that has been made in the country in so many directions 
during the last few years has been due, with insignificant excep- 
tions, to Jewish labour, capital, and enterprise, and the benefits 
that have accrued have not been confined to the Jewish population, 
but have also extended to the Arabs, whilst the material and moral 
advantages resulting therefrom to the Government of Palestine 
are considerable. The sole expense to the British Government 
consists of the upkeep of the military forces, which has now been 
reduced to 750,000/. per annum, an amount which would probably 
have to be spent on those troops even if they were removed to 
some other country. And as Great Britain, by her administration 
of Palestine, has permanently strengthened her strategic position 
in the Near East (a matter of increasing importance in view of 
recent developments in Egypt), and as the cost of administration 
is entirely defrayed by the inhabitants, of whom the Arabs enjoy 
better rule and greater prosperity than under the Turks, and the 
Jews are anxious to go on building up their own national home 
and to live in peace and concord with the Arabs, there is not a 
shred of justification for such a philippic as that of Mr. Philby. 


ISRAEL COHEN. 
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‘ENGLAND’ IN PALESTINE 


It has been observed that Great Britain in this twentieth century 
seems to regard the world of Islam in much the same manner as 
she, in common with the rest of Europe, regarded it in the 
sixteenth, when Islam possessed a sufficiently formidable military 
organisation to keep Europe in a state of alarm; that, though 
Islam has lost in the long struggle, and though neither Europe 
nor England has now anything to fear, yet England’s attitude, as 
reflected by her politicians’ acts and words, shows no desire for a 
closer understanding, for a recognition of all that there is in 
common—is, in a word, unsympathetic, and even hostile. What- 
ever may be the attitude of England towards Islam as a whole, 
the line adopted towards the Arabs, and in particular towards 
the Arabs of Palestine, has left an impression on many minds 
that British political thought in the twentieth century is more 
akin to the thought of a period even more remote than the 
sixteenth and savours rather of the twelfth, when breaches of 
faith by the Crusaders were common, and when Saladin’s gene- 
rosity was rewarded by consistent perfidy. 

It is unfortunate that two at least of Europe’s irruptions 
into the Holy Land, the one eight centuries ago and the other in 
this present century, should have been marked by acts which left 
on the inhabitants impressions of deceit and disregard for the 
pledged word. We hear little of this side of the Palestine 
question. The Arabs of Palestine have not the machinery (and 
all of wealth and influence that that machinery implies) of a 
highly organised Press. This lack severely handicaps them, in 
comparison with their opponents, in the struggle for gaining for 
their cause any really useful degree of support from the outer 
world. Who are their opponents? Who, among those whose 
representatives form the League of Nations, have anything to 
gain by making bad blood at the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean? And yet we hear the opposition which has been set up 
against the Arabs (Christian as well as Moslem) described as 
possessing all the weight of international opinion ; and we hear 
the Arabs referred to as a singularly futile minority struggling 
against the combined political wisdom of the civilised world. 
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What is this thing which is represented as the wisdom of the 
civilised world, which exerts so powerful an influence and which is 
busily fomenting trouble in the Near East ? It is not an unusual 
event for a group of men, or even for a single man, provided they 
or he be penetrated by a definite and fixed purpose, to lead at 
will the bulk of any committee. The decisions, moreover, of 
committees are not always in accord with the wishes of the bulk 
of those they claim to represent, any more than are the decisions 
of Governments. Decision lies where the will is; and the con- 
currence of the bulk of a committee is often no more than formal, 
no more than a sign of an absence or of an abdication of will ; 
it is not seldom an insincere concurrence, and is sometimes 
extracted by a bargain. To tell the Arabs, hoping to impress 
them, that the combined political wisdom of the world is against 
them, is to show them that you regard their intelligence with 
contempt. They are perfectly competent to detect humbug. 
They, also, are used to committees. They have them themselves ; 
they know their nature, whether they be international com- 
mittees or their own majlises. They know that the Jews are 
reaping the advantages of their lot (sometimes represented as 
pitiable), of being a people dispersed throughout the world ; they 
know that they penetrate the life of all nations and remain Jews, 
and often Nationalist Jews at that ; they know that their financial 
interests are world-wide; that their political influence is in 
proportion. They are aware that long before the war the 
Nationalist Jews coveted Palestine; it is current among them 
that they (the Jews) even tried to purchase from the Sultan of 
Turkey something of his sovereign rights and powers in that 
country. Nor have they forgotten the Turkish revolution. They 
recognise that the destruction of the Sultan’s power, followed 
first by constitutionalism, then, during the world-war, by the 
complete disruption of the Turkish Empire, constituted a chain 
of events favourable to the ambitions of any who desired to gain a 
dominating position in any provinces of the Empire. When disrup- 
tion came the Arabs also sought to profit by it; they even played 
a part in bringing it about. But they were ill prepared. Their 
ambitions outran their power. They possessed neither the force 
of arms necessary to enable them to support their claims against 
any European Powers, nor had they the world-wide political 
and financial connections, together with the influence of an appeal 
which could be coloured as religious, which their dispersed cousins 
the Jews found to be such effective substitutes for force of arms. 
Hence the Arabs, though able during the war to extort promises, 
gained, in the event, little more than what the others, Europeans 
and Jews, did not want or found it impolitic for the moment to 
take. During the war they were given to understand that Great 
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Britain was fighting for the rights of small nations and the sanctity 
of the pledged word. They expected that from such a people 
a promise would be more than a scrap of paper. They got their 
promise with reservations ' which excluded all the territory ‘ west 
of the districts of Damascus, Homs, Hama and Aleppo,’ from 
the promised land of Arab independence. The Arabs were not 
content, but they had to submit. Then came the Balfour 
Declaration, by which Great Britain was pledged to use her best 
endeavours to establish a national home for the Jews in Palestine. 
That might be awkward. But something might be arranged. 
Since Palestine was included in the area of Arab independence,’ 
Great Britain would, doubtless, merely give diplomatic expression 
to Jewish sympathies and diplomatic support to Jewish aspira- 
tions. She would not, of course, in view of her pledges to the 
Arabs, adopt measures of coercion against the Arabs in favour 
of the Jews. But the Arabs had yet to discover that a British 
Government could disregard a promise, alleging that it was never 
intended, and that they had always regarded it as meaning 
something quite different from the sense which its words conveyed. 
The Arabs had also to learn that coercion might be looked upon 
by some as a political and administrative necessity, and by others 
as a religious duty. They discovered strata in the political 
formation of Great Britain of which they had been ignorant. 
They were to find among the nationals of Great Britain, not only 
Jewish Nationalists of the Jewish race, but also Jewish National- 
ists of the English race, people of a cast of mind which, judging 
by the intensity of their Jewish sympathies, seemed to argue some 
sort of religious affinity to Judaism. These people were different 
from the normal English whom the Arabs had met. What 
strange manner of people were they? Christians? So they 
called themselves. But surely no Christian people, even though 
prepared to disregard a promise, would hand over the Holy Land 
to the enemies of their faith, What then? Freemasons? ¢ 
Possibly people who turned with a friendly eye to the syna- 
gogue and to the Old Testament rather than to the Church 
and the New. To discover Great Britain to be a Power that 
had, as it seemed, been rendered blind to ordinary standards of 
conduct by a combination of financial and quasi-religious con- 
siderations, was somewhat of a shock tothe Arabs. But the war 


1 The promise was given to the Sharif of Mecca, as the most representative 
and influential Arab, 

2? Command Paper 1700, pp. 25 and 26. 

* Command Paper 1700, p. 26. Compare the Arab version of the words of 
the pledge with the British ‘interpretation’ of their meaning, p. 20. Note that 
the Colonial Office do not impugn the accuracy of the Arab version. They 
merely say it means what the words do not mean. 

* Among orthodox Moslems the term ‘ Freemason’ is not a term of approval. 
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disclosed many nations in lights that were new to others. In 
view, however, of what has happened, John Bull can hardly 
complain if he is regarded abroad as one who has permitted two 
weaknesses (not uncommonly associated with him on the conti- 
nent of Europe)—his greed and his crankiness—to be thoroughly 
exploited ; if he is looked upon as one seeking the best of both 
worlds reaping on the one hand the material advantages of being 
firmly shackled to international Jewry, while enjoying, in antici- 
pation, the rewards proper to one who knows how to interpret 
the political designs of the Almighty, and is so eager to give effect 
to them as to adopt inadequately considered measures—measures 
which entail his appearing careless of his own traditions and 
good name—or, at the best, as one who has allowed his natural 
crankiness an exceptionally long tether. For Great Britain’s 
interpretation of that which is decreed includes appropriating 
without their consent the revenues of an unoffending people 
and using those revenues for paying an Administration whose 
primary duty it is to attend, not to the welfare and wishes of the 
taxpayers, but to those of aliens; an Administration which, by 
means of the sums so extorted, maintains a police force containing 
a large proportion of aliens and trained to afford the people of the 
country demonstrations of the disadvantages of showing any 
signs of ‘ disloyalty’ to authority established by ‘law’; an 
Administration which thwarts every attempt made by thep eople 
of the country to gain an effective voice in shaping their own 
destinies. 

International Jewry and British crankiness—here, then, are 
the forces (obvious, not merely to the Arabs, but to all who 
live round the Mediterranean Sea) which, combining together, 
were able to impose upon the League of Nations outward respon- 
sibility for that iniquitous document known as the Mandate for 
Palestine, and to represent the course that has been taken as some- 
thing sacred, something that cannot be changed, something that 
embodies the combined political wisdom of the civilised world. 

Here is an Arab view of England in Palestine. Faraj, an 
Arab, said he had had a dream. 


I saw [he said] in my dream one of the long white roads of Palestine 
winding up to Jerusalem, and I saw on that road four coaches eagerly 
driven towards the Holy City. Now one of the coaches was driven by a 
driver wearing the garments of a Patriarch of the Holy Eastern Orthodox 
Church. The coach was filled with the faithful, Russians, Greeks and the 


' rest, members of that great and ancient Church, men and women who had 
E come both from the Old and from the New World ; and as they went they 


sang a song of which the burden was ‘ Kyrie Eleison.’ The horses of this 


: coach were thin and weak, as, indeed, were many of the pilgrims. The 
_ coach rumbled on but slowly. There were many halts. When they came 
_ towhere I sat by the roadside, they pulled up, and I had some talk with them. 
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They told me they had been attacked on the road by Jews and atheists, 
and many of them had been killed. Another of the coaches was driven by 
a man of the faith of Islam. In this coach, also, were passengers from all 
parts of the world; as they went they chanted a song of the greatness 
of God and of His apostle. More splendid than either of these was the 
third coach. It was driven by the Holy Father and was filled, almost to 
overflowing, with pilgrims of every nation and of every race. The horses 
were strong; the driving was sure; and I regarded it with pleasure, 
saying to myself, ‘Surely that coach will reach Jerusalem.’ Then I looked 
down the road to see what more there might be of wonders, and I beheld 
even a fourth coach, and as I regarded it I marvelled, for its passengers 
were not, like the passengers in each of the other coaches, men of one 
faith, though of different nations and races, nor, like each of the other 
coaches, was it driven by a single driver. Where one driver should be, 
there were two drivers; and one of these was an Englishman, and the 
other was a Jew. The Englishman carried on his whip the flag of the Jews 


and the Jew on his whip the flag of England. Truly a strange sight, but | 


not stranger than the sight of those who sat in the coach. Among them 
were many Jews, full of triumph and laughter, singing their songs; and 


there were Englishmen, too, of whom a few were merry with a merriment 77 


which to me looked like a false merriment; but most of them were 
gloomy, wrathful, ill-looking, shamefaced and dull. The Jews hardly 
spoke to them, for the English did not understand their tongue, which 
alone the Jews used. There were also (marvel of marvels) Arabs, both 


Moslem and Christian, some merry with a diabolical merriment, but | 
others, as I rejoiced to see, ill at ease and full of thought. Now and again 


the coach stopped, or slowed down, and from it a pale Englishman descended iy 
and went wearily away, vomiting, from time to time, on the road, for it | 
seems that the air in that coach was heavy. And sometimes an Arab also 7 
got down and struggled away across the fields to his home. But always, 7 


whether an Englishman or an Arab was lost to the coach, there were others [ 
to take their place and to receive something, I saw not what, from the |— 


Jews, always making in return some payment, the nature of which I could 


not perceive, but its effect was evident and curious; it was to alter the 
expression of their faces, for after payment the light died out of their |~ 


eyes. Now, as the coaches proceeded, the coach of the Jews and the 


English, which, at the beginning of my dream, had been the last on the 


road, began to overtake the others. The first to be overtaken was the 











coach of the Greeks and the Russians. To these the Jews cried as they | 


passed, ‘ Be of good cheer: we will buy your lands in this country; 


your horses shall grow fat in Jewish pastures; your debts shall be 
paid; you shall be our servants and bondsmen, well fed, well clad, | 
well housed and freed from your superstitions.’ The Russians and the ~ 


Greeks looked at one another and said nothing, for it is the part of the wise 
to reserve themselves for better occasions. Then, in a little while, the 
coach of the Jews and the English drew near to the coach of Islam, and 
the Jews, calling to them, said, ‘ We are your cousins ; surely we are your 
friends ; we bring you far-famed British justice.’ The Moslems gazed and 
wondered, seeing the English and the Jews together, and one of them 
turned to his neighbour and said, ‘ Was it not the poet Zuhair bin Abu 
Sulma al-Mazani who said, ‘‘ He who does not with his own weapons 
defend his honour will lose it, and he who does not oppress will be 


oppressed” ?’ But tothe Jews they returned noanswer. At this moment | 
the Jewish coach drew near the coach of the Holy Father, so that these |~ 
two coaches and the Moslem coach were bunched together on the road, |— 
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with the Patriarch’s coach a little distance behind them. When the 
passengers in the Holy Father’s coach (among whom also there were 
some English) saw the coach of the Jews and the English, they crossed 
themselves and said, ‘Domine, miserere nobis,’ and I heard a gentle voice 
(from whom it came I could not be sure), saying, ‘ England, England, 
where is now thy liberty?’ Then the coaches passed over the brow of 
the hill, and I saw them no more. But soon, in the direction in which 
they had passed, I perceived a great cloud of dust rising in the air; then, 
in a few moments, a loud crash broke the stillness of the evening air, and I 
awoke, 


One more story. An Arab was talking about ‘ Zionism,’ 
that is to say about the Jewish Nationalist movement in Palestine ; 
and an Englishman said to him, ‘ What is Zionism?’ ‘Sir,’ 
said the Arab, ‘ Zionism is like a three-legged table, of which the 
supports are an earnest Jew, and (forgive me for saying so) a 
deluded Englishman, and (I say it with sighs and sorrow) a 
traitorous Arab. Remove one leg, and——,’ he made a gesture as 
if it were unnecessary to say more. He had not had the advan- 
tage of meeting Lord Balfour, or, perhaps, he would have learnt 
that the stability of Zionism, like everything else relating to that 
movement, including the morality of England’s share in it, must 
be judged only by formule specially devised so as to provoke a 
verdict satisfactory to predatory Zionists and their supporters. 


E. T. RIcHMOND. 
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BRAZIL TO-DAY 


It is difficult for the student of Latin American affairs to under- 
stand the optimism which continues to inspire British financial 
interests in their dealings with certain South American republics. 
A seemingly unshakable belief in the ultimate prosperity of 
South America appears to exist among the investing classes of 


PETE SEO CS oe 


this country, a confidence which neither the most extraordinary | 


reverses nor protracted settlements are capable of destroying. 


Is this confidence justified? To deny this is to cast a slur © 


upon the collective acumen of the British investing public, while 


to admit that it is well founded is to disregard conditions which 


may presently occasion widespread disillusionment. 

The enormous financial stakes which Great Britain has ven- 
tured in South America are not sufficiently secured or fortified 
by association with governmental interests in the several repub- 
lics. The greater number of those undertakings in which British 
capital is locked up were established at a period when many of 
the perplexities of the present were not yet envisaged even by 
the most far-seeing of investors. With few exceptions, the Govern- 
ments of the several Latin American States have shown them- 
selves desirous of cultivating good relations with foreign capital. 
But in some instances this goodwill appears to have been asso- 
ciated more with the borrowing than with the subsequent proper 
disposition of capital. Again, difficulties which might reasonably 
have been foreseen have arisen which menace foreign financial 
interests in a manner hitherto unknown. 

The element of danger is to be found in the reflection and 
repetition on South American soil of those ethnological embarrass- 
ments which have so profoundly disturbed certain areas in 
Europe, and in the wholesale introduction into some of the Latin 
American republics of large numbers of Europeans whose political 
traditions undergo no alteration from their settlement in a new 
country. This was unquestionably the underlying cause of the 
recent revolution in Brazil, which, of all South American countries, 
has made the greatest efforts to recruit its population from Latin 
Europe. As the United States of America has insisted upon a 
majority of ‘ Nordic’ immigrants, so Brazil has striven to attract 
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to her soil those peoples whom she believed to be of like race with 
her own original settlers. But she reckoned without the possibility 
of penetration by masses of people in whom the most extreme 
political views of the backward democracies of Italy, Spain, 
Portugal and the Balkans are as intense as Hibernian and Teutonic 
aspirations are among the Irish and Germans in North America. 

Revolution has never been a ‘ national industry’ in Brazil, 
as in some of the less reputable South American republics. Her 
record shows that revolt within her borders has seldom been the 
outcome of caprice, but was in almost every instance the 
result of political necessity. It was all the more extraordinary, 
therefore, to find the State of Sido Paulo embarking last summer 
on a struggle with the Federal Government which cost many 
valuable lives, besides resulting in enormous damage to foreign 
property in that State. Promptly as the outbreak was crushed, 
it is still more extraordinary to observe that not even the mildest 
protest was made on the part of the British or American Govern- 
ments as regards the extensive losses which their respective 
nationals had suffered in the course of the revolt. At the time in 
question the affairs of this country were directed by a Government 
which presumably cared little or nothing for the safety of British 
capital abroad, as was abundantly proved in the case of the 
Mexican incident. But that a policy so ruinous can be continued 
without disaster to British financial interests in Brazil is unthink- 
able. The rights of British bondholders in that republic and else- 
where in South America should no longer be permitted to remain 
in jeopardy and uncertainty. 

Already there has been official recognition of the fact that 
British capital in Brazil is in a precarious position. Last year a 
British financial mission visited Brazil, its object being to examine 
the state of British financial interests there and to advise the 
Brazilian Government as to the manner in which these might best 
be safeguarded. The mission, which included Mr. E. S. Montague, 
Sir Charles Addis, Lord Lovat, Sir William M‘Lintock and Mr. 
Hartley Withers, suggested the adoption of far-reaching reforms, 
including the formation of a ‘Geddes axe’ committee for the 
restoration of Brazilian solvency, and outlined the most suitable 
methods of attracting further foreign capital. It had scarcely 
quitted Brazil when revolution broke out, proving, as nothing 
else perhaps could have proved, that the anxiety which had called 
such an advisory body into being had ample justification. 

The immediate cause of the revolution was unquestionably 
the lack of sympathy between the mercantile classes of the State 
of Sado Paulo and the Federal Government. But no doubt exists 
that this was intensified by the racial changes brought about by 
recent immigration. Sao Paulo is situated on the lofty plateau 
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of the Sierra do Mar, the altitude of which gives its climatic con- 
ditions a close resemblance to those of Northern Italy. It differs 
essentially in temperature and natural products from Tropical and 
Northern Brazil, and in this respect resembles the neighbouring 
republic of Uruguay, with which it has much closer social and 
cultural resemblances than it has with the north. From Sao 
Paulo to the Rio Grande do Sul stretches the wheat and pine belt 
of Brazil, productive also of a large coffee crop, and having 
markedly different industrial conditions from those of the mining 
and drug-producing north. It has also been manifest during the 
past decade that Sado Paulo and the adjacent States are even better 
adapted to the raising of cattle than Uruguay, and in the event they 
are bound to become one of the world’s great cattle-producing areas. 

The urban conditions of SAo Paulo do not, moreover, much 
resemble those of the north. Sao Paulo, its capital city, has now 
a population of over half a million, and is the second muni- 
cipality in Brazil. But it surpasses the other Brazilian com- 
munities in the modern character of its civic equipment. Its 
hygiene, lighting, water supply, policing and educational systems 
are equal to those of any European city of similar size, its 500 
factories employ the largest body of industrial workers in Brazil, 
and its commercial spirit is unequalled in Latin America, of 
which it may be described as the Manchester. 

But, prosperous as it undoubtedly is, the State of which it 
forms the hub has during the past generation gradually opened 
its doors to an immigrant class who in any country would certainly 
have aroused the anxieties of authority. Large bodies of Euro- 
peans—lItalians, Germans, Poles and Portuguese—have during the 
past three decades been pouring into Sao Paulo almost unchecked, 
receiving a welcome which only a country as large as the United 
States and much more destitute of population would feel inclined 
to afford them. A fair percentage of these are certainly of the 
stuff from which good citizens are made, but a still larger pro- 
portion have unhappily brought with them traditions of unrest 
which their problematical industrial value to the State can 
scarcely discount. The reinforcement of thousands of discontented 
Neapolitans and Poles by large numbers of German and Austrian 
military adventurers has made for a population from which it is 
evident little can be hoped in the way of order and stability. 
Indeed, all the elements essential to endless pronunciamientos 
appear to be gathered together in Sado Paulo. 

Within the last thirty years nearly a million people of Italian 
origin, chiefly Neapolitans, have settled in the State of Sao Paulo, 
and these are annually reinforced by some 50,000 of their country- 
men who cross the Atlantic to assist in the gathering of the 
coffee crop, precisely as thousands of Irish come yearly to Scot- 
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land to help in the potato harvest. Many of these birds of passage 
remain, and are of the type so obnoxious to Fascism. On the 
other hand, Sao Paulo owes much of its commercial prosperity 
to Italians of the middle class, who have of late years so strongly 
entrenched themselves there. The result is that Sado Paulo is 
predominantly a white and European State as compared with 
the northern territories, where the population is chiefly com- 
posed of persons of mixed Portuguese and Indian blood. Italian 
and Germanic elements are surely displacing the old Brazilian 
ruling class, a class disinclined for commerce, with which it 
desires to have no dealings save those which tend to the gradual 
hypothecation of its own landed interests. Extravagant to a 
fault, the rather unpatriotic outlook of this old ruling class is 
towards France and the life Parisian. Further, the long coast- 
line and comparative lack of communication between the cities 
do not make for homogeneity of outlook between the several 
parts of the republic. 

It has long ago been recognised by students of Brazilian 
politics that, unless the policy of the Federal authorities was 
directed towards the greater cohesion of the several States of 
which the republic is composed, there was danger of discord or 
disunion. The Constitution adopted on the fall of the Brazilian 
Empire in 1889 is cumbrous and antiquated, and confers such 
extraordinary powers upon the several States as render them 
well-nigh independent of the central Federal authority. Indeed, 
the chief task of Brazilian statesmen for years past has been the 
revision of the Constitution and the civil code. This policy has, 
however, met with very considerable opposition from the State 
Congresses and provincial communities generally, especially in 
the south. Indeed, what might appear to many as merely funda- 
mental enactments to ensure Federal unity and organisation 
have aroused the deepest resentment. In May 1924 President 
Bernardes placed before the Federal Congress proposals for the 
prohibition of expenditure by State authorities without the 
creation of sufficient revenue. He also desired to make it obli- 
gatory upon the States to render to the Federal Government an 
annual report upon their development and finances. The Press of 
Sao Paulo was loud in its condemnation of these measures, which 
it stigmatised as vexatious and meddlesome. Perhaps some of 
the impatience displayed towards these proposals was due to the 
contempt of a commercial community for the academic consti- 
tutional experiments of a Government whose financial methods 
it affected to despise. 

But although State politics are sufficiently involved, a Federal 
party system scarcely exists. Congress is made up of small groups, 
mostly representing State interests, and although these may on 
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occasion show the semblance of a wider partisanship, such 
loyalties are usually evoked by the appearance of some brilliant 
personality, and endure just so long as he requires their aid to 
reach the goal of his ambition. Parties of this kind are, of course, 
merely transitory in their incidence and influence. If any great 
question at present agitates Brazilian politics, it centres in the 
issue as to whether the powers of the Federal Government are to 
be increased, or whether the national motto ‘ The States inde- 
pendent ’ shall remain the watchword of Brazilian polity. It is 
obvious that unless the powers of the Federal authority are con- 
siderably strengthened the republic will inevitably break up into 
lesser self-governing communities, as did the republic of Central 
America. Indeed, more than one shrewd observer has recorded 
that this process has already been accomplished excepting for its 
recognition by the Federal authority. They point out that the 
several States possess an almost absolute autonomy ; that each 
has its own Governor, who not only administers its internal affairs, 
but also negotiates loans, levies export taxes and stamp duties, 
grants concessions to foreign companies and individuals, and even 
despatches commercial representatives abroad. The central 
administration tends to pass from the representatives of one 
State to those of another almost in rotation. One election brings 
a prominent Paulista into office as National President, the next 
a representative of the State of Rio Grande, and so on. This 
means, of course, that the Cabinet, the Secretariat and even the 
Civil Service become during his term of office the preserves of the 
province which succeeds to the Federal power at Rio de Janeiro, 
so that little continuity of policy can be looked for. 

The erratic fiscal experiments of the Government, the extra- 
ordinary fluctuations in the rate of exchange, and the resultant 
damage to commercial interests in SAo Paulo aroused among the 
more enlightened and stable mercantile classes in that State a 
sense of injustice which made them all too prone to listen to the 
overtures of military adventurers and social agitators. They 
doubtless believed that, were they successful in ridding themselves 
of a Federal tie which undoubtedly hampered their commercial 
undertakings, they would be able to control hereafter those 
forces of unrest which now offered to make common cause with 
them. A local junta of merchants and manufacturers was 
privately convened. The rigorous censorship exercised by the 
Federal Government has permitted few details of the adventure 
to reach this country, but private advices state that at first no 
notion of secession entered into the considerations of this body. 
But the inclusion in its councils at a later juncture of a number of 
military men, Germans and Austrians as well as native Brazilians, 
entirely altered the complexion of the movement. 


— a, ae eee 6. ee eee 
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The Federal law of Brazil permits the establishment of a 
separate army by each State if it so desires. Sao Paulo is 
one of those communities which have taken advantage of this 
dispensation, and at the commencement of the revolt it had in 
commission a most efficient force consisting of 7000 troops, 
infantry, artillery and cavalry. By the beginning of July of last 
year the leaders of the movement had added at least 15,000 
civilian volunteers to this nucleus of regulars, and these were 
equipped with rifles out of the State armouries. This augmented 
force was placed under the command of General Ysidor Lopez, a 
Brazilian officer who had seen considerable service. 

Early one morning a large force rushed the Government 
palace in Sado Paulo, seized the building after a trifling resistance, 
and deposed the State Governor. But the majority of the 
attackers, recruited from the less reputable elements of the 
population, broke away from their leaders, and, making for the 
North Station, began to loot the warehouses and railway trucks 
there. Meanwhile the regulars were engaged in putting the city 
into a state of defence in view of the approach of the Federal 
forces. 

Supine as the Brazilian Government may have been, at this 
juncture it redeemed its former weakness by a display of such 
prompt and efficient action as leads to the assumption that it 
must have been well apprised of the trend of events in Sado Paulo. 
It immediately despatched 7000 Federal troops from Rio de 
Janeiro, 300 miles away, by both rail and sea. These were accom- 
panied by heavy artillery and a strong aeroplane detachment, 
which on arrival before Séo Paulo immediately drew a cordon 
around the city and menaced it from the air. 

A ceaseless hail of shells was poured upon the rebel city both 
from the heavy ordnance and the aeroplanes, and to this the 
besieged found it impossible to reply successfully owing to the 
lack of commanding sites on which to mount their guns. The 
inhabitants of Sdo Paulo had been warned to evacuate the place, 
and now a long stream of fugitives poured from the suburbs into 
the surrounding country. These were permitted to pass the cordon 
of Federal troops, which was now gradually closing in upon the 
environs. The rebels, in desperation, made sortie after sortie, and 
sanguinary hand-to-hand fighting took place, in which the 
collective casualties amounted to about 3000 killed and wounded. 
At first in this guerilla fighting the advantage lay with the Paulistas, 
but later massed attacks on the outer barricades by the Govern- 
ment forces, accompanied by heavy bombardment of the com- 
mercial and residential quarters, inflicted such widespread loss 
and damage that all attempts at organised resistance grew 
gradually less. For three weeks, however, these conditions were 
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maintained, the Paulistas putting up such a resolute defence in 
the suburbs as surprised the Federal Staff. On August 9 Porte 
Feliz and Itu, outlying districts on the north-west, were occupied 
by Government troops, and SAo Roque and Cutis, western suburbs, 
were also evacuated by the rebels, who were now seen making for 
the open country. Three days later Botucatu was likewise 
deserted, the revolutionaries abandoning large supplies of arms 
and ammunition at this important outpost. 

Thanks to the prompt action of the Federal authorities, the 
last fires of revolt were quenched by the middle of August. On 
the 18th of that month Federal troops stationed on the River 
Parana sank a large rebel transport, most of the troops on board 
of which were drowned. With the exception of a certain liveliness 
in the State of Parana, where the standard of rebellion had also 
been raised, and where quiet was restored with equal celerity, the 
revolution was at an end. 

As has been said, it is impossible to estimate the amount of 
damage, material and moral, which this disastrous rising inflicted 
on foreign proprietorial interests in Brazil. That is indeed 
incalculable, and the long-suffering bondholders of this and other 
countries must perforce content themselves with the meagre 
assurances of the Brazilian Government that such conditions are 
unlikely to arise again. Not only is that the coldest of comfort, 
but so casual an assurance is scarcely calculated to attract to 
Brazil that further capital and enterprise which she so greatly 
requires. Indeed, the situation is much more likely to reopen the 
vexed question of the right of foreigners to the control of their 
own capital in a sphere where disturbance is virtually bound to 
occur at intervals owing to maladministration and racial unrest. 
To add to the ethnological complexities of South America at 
this juncture is therefore a policy of unwisdom, yet it is actually 
proposed that the committee which has at heart the welfare of 
the thousands of Russian refugees at present scattered over the 
length and breadth of Europe should enter into conversations with 
certain South American republics with a view to the settlement 
of their charges on South American soil. 

The notion—doubtless amiable and philanthropic in its origin 
—forcibly recalls the scheme of the Southeys and Coleridges to 
set up an Arcadia ‘ on the banks of the Susquehana.’ The majority 
of the persons whom it is proposed to settle in Brazil and else- 
where are not of a class or type suited to life in the hinterland of 
any of the South American countries. Obviously they could 
only swell the populations of the large cities, where, as has been 
shown, social conditions are already sufficiently involved. In all 
probability the Brazilian Government would place no restriction 
upon their entrance. Its desperate hope has always been that 
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sooner or later its vast spaces of hinterland would be populated 
from the overflow of its urban centres. But the millions of its 
towns are obdurately averse from rural conditions, and reveal a 
distaste for the wild and primitive typical of the Latin urban 
dweller. To most Brazilians a journey into the interior is regarded 
as nothing short of a misfortune. The landowner who must 
perforce betake himself to his fazenda is commiserated with by his 
friends and assumes the air of a martyr. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at, for the Brazilian interior only a few miles from the 
terminus of any of the short railway lines is, in the tropics at 
least, little more than a wilderness, where infrequent fever- 
stricken settlements are encountered in the clearings of immense 
forests, the exotic beauty of which soon breeds a hopeless melan- 
choly in the heart of the townsman. The hinterland of Brazil 
has not yet been ‘ scratched.’ 

The healthy plateau country of Sdo Paulo undoubtedly offers 
excellent opportunities to immigrants equipped with the requisite 
knowledge for making the most of these, and foreigners willing to 
apply themselves and conversant with the work of cattle-raising, 
coffee-growing, or afforestation, and possessing the necessary 
capital, will find their energies well rewarded. But to dump a 
large body of immigrants of a race as yet unrepresented there 
into the ethnological museum of Brazil is to invite fresh disaster. 
Much more suitable in every respect would be the carefully 
organised plantation of approved Russian settlers in the middle 
regions of the Argentine. In that republic the price of land has 
greatly appreciated during the last fifteen or twenty years, and 
suitable tracts are eagerly sought after. But considerable spaces 
still remain unappropriated, and political conditions are greatly 
more stable than in Brazil. It is not denied that much racial 
miscegenation exists in the Plate country, but if at times excessive 
Italian immigration has caused some uneasiness to successive 
Argentine Governments, the Iberian, the Neapolitan and the 
Basque seem in a fair way to amalgamate in this republic. 

From these and other considerations it will be seen that the 
reasonable and friendly financial advice which this country has 
been desirous of extending to Brazil through the agency of the 
British financial mission was not only essential to her continued 
existence as a nation, but to the further association of British 
capital with her undertakings. British investors cannot be 
expected to continue to pour millions of capital into the coffers 
of a State whose natural resources are undoubted, but whose 
political stability is so uncertain. It would be manifestly unfair 
to saddle the best minds in Brazil with the blame for recent 
occurrences. Brazil has many able and patriotic statesmen of 
undoubted integrity, and, generally speaking, her people of native 
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stock are exemplary and industrious. The pity is that her upper 
classes possess so little of those qualities of patriotism and public 
spirit which so conspicuously animate the ruling classes of most 
European countries. Their whole tendency appears to be toward 
a life of easeful exile in Paris, and they regard with impatience or 
contempt the efforts of those statesmen of integrity who, like the 
late Baron de Rio Branco or the veteran Dr. Ruy Barbosa, have 
laboured unremittingly for their country’s good. Veiled frivolity 
is indeed the key-note of Brazilian society as at present constituted. 
Gambling, both private and public, has attained the proportions 
of a national scourge, and the medizval tradition which makes for 
the social segregation of the sexes has an equally disastrous 
reaction on public morality. The average Brazilian’s paradise is, 
like Mr. Mantalini’s, ‘ a world of little ballet-girls,’ and too often 
he regards his country merely as territory to be granted piecemeal 
in remunerative concession to the foreigner. From a class so 
spiritless and unpatriotic little can be hoped. It appears to 
be equally immune to the lash of satire and the representations 
of responsibility, and its frivolities and wanton extravagances 
must ultimately result in its supersession by a more worthy 
class. 

The Press is not much more reliable or any more deeply 
inspired with patriotic feeling. It gives but passing attention 
to news of local and national importance, and neglects the great 
issues which so notoriously confront it. Its models and tendencies 
are foreign, and if it devotes much of its space to the presentation 
and consideration of art and letters, these cannot be said to have 
any national basis, as in Mexico or Peru, where art is nothing if 
not patriotically inspired. Its spirit is, indeed, quite as Gallic as 
Critish cinemas are American, and its grandiloquent and senti- 
mental tone is scarcely calculated to instil those ideas of manly 
patriotism and good sense which it is the duty and privilege of 
healthy journalism to create. 

In a word, Brazil must set her house in order before she can 
reasonably expect further assistance, moral or financial, from 
Europe or North America. That she can accomplish this if she 
take thought to herself is undoubted. But her municipal and 
railway expenditure has been almost recklessly extravagant. By 
every means in her power she has raised enormous loans from this 
country, France and Belgium, and these, once negotiated, have 
immediately been utilised in the feverish construction of new 
railways, great battleships, harbours and docks, and in projects 
of sanitation, without the least apparent thought being given to 
the ultimate price to be paid for the accommodation thus received. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the recurring periods of financial 
stress through which she has passed during the last thirty years 
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would have induced subsequent caution. But there are few signs 
of a hesitancy to borrow and still to borrow. Her greatest neces- 
sity is _.ctainly an increase in railway lineage. Her immense 
interior remains still unpenetrated by railways, save for a few 
branch lines, quite inadequate to the transport of her enormous 
inland traffic, and if she has considerably developed her river 
steamboat service on the Amazon and Marajion, that is still quite 
insufficient to cope with her overwhelming up-country trade. If 
her vast hinterland is to be adequately exploited in our time— 
and there is no good reason why, under proper safeguards, that 
should not be effected—she cannot expect the co-operation of 
other countries in the task unless she makes it abundantly clear 
that a new spirit of enlightenment and progress inspires her 
Government and her responsible classes, and that her immigration 
laws are carried out with more discrimination than heretofore. 


LEWIS SPENCE. 
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COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY: 
A REPLY 


A GREAT alarm has taken hold of the older generation of English 
society since the presence of Communism seemed to have planted 
in our midst the germs of the Russian Revolution. The existence of 
Communist schools has especially been advertised as the promise 
of the conversion of Young England to the doctrines of the pro- 
letarian tyranny which brought a temporary ruin to Russia. 
From time to time a fresh agitation brings to notice the activities 
of atheism, sedition, and destructive economics among the nation’s 
youth. The Nineteenth Century and After (May 1925) has pub- 
lished from the pen of Dr. Nairn, Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, an inquiry into the rival social doctrines of Communism, 
or destructive Socialism, and of Christianity as expounded by 
the sayings and judgments of the Founder. The title—Marx or 
Christ ?>—seeks to indicate the contrast which confronts us and 
the choice which offers. The inquiry concludes with a reference 
to the activities of the Communist schools which are set to corrupt 
the religion of the children who attend them. 

There is no reason for doubting the writer’s facts. The 
doctrines and practices of the Communists have been amply 
expounded and widely published. We have all read specimens 
of the catechisms which are employed in various Communist 
schools, and are intended to inculcate disbelief in God, repudiation 
of the Monarchy, distrust of the whole system of authority, and 
especial contempt for such small but prominent sections of its 
representatives as bishops and judges. Nor need we question 
the soundness of the writer’s application of Christian teaching to 
social life. But Christ’s religion is independent of particular 
interpretations. It neither stands nor falls with the answers 
which either its apologists or its enemies may give to the questions 
asked in the Communist catechisms. This is the fact which takes 
much of the sting and devil out of the Communist attack, and 
makes irrelevant a good deal of the ecclesiastical defence. 

It is neither the existence and the destructive designs of Com- 
munism nor Dr. Nairn’s interpretation of Christianity in social 
life which invite further treatment of the issue. It is immediately 
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his citation from a particular Communist catechism and generally 
the attitude towards the whole issue of Christianity and Com- 
munism which his conclusion represents. A sample section of a 
catechism which he culled from the Proletcult of October 1923 
may well be reproduced : 


. ‘Did Jesus come from heaven ? ’—'‘ No.’ 

2. ‘ Was His mother a virgin ? ’—‘ No.’ 

3. ‘Is the story about Him true ? ’—‘ No.’ 

4. ‘ Who was His father ? ’—‘ Joseph, just in the ordinary way.’ 
5. ‘ Thus the story is a legend ? ’—‘ Of that there is no doubt.’ 


Land 


Many good Christians, and especially those whose Chris- 
tianity is wrapped up with traditional stories rather than realised 
in life, will at the first flush be seriously shocked. Even after 
reflection, the attitude of many will remain unrelaxed and un- 
compromising. But the attitude of the diehard is no help to the 
solution of the problems of to-day. Nobody can rightly fear the 
truth. Bishop Butler told us from his eighteenth century 
wisdom : 


Things and actions are what they are, and the consequences of them will 
be what they will be. Why then should we desire to be deceived ? 3 


The generation which came through the war and the younger 
generation which is following us are not afraid to face reality. 
The war and the post-war years have made us hardened 
realists. We are unshocked by words on the surface. We want 
to go. to the root and find the final source of exasperation. 
Attacks, denunciations, recriminations, and obscurantist refusal 
to discuss—these features of controversy leave the new genera- 
tion cold. The modern mind refuses to be stirred to frenzy, and 
remains unmoved. Dr. Nairn denounces the catechism in the 
Proletcult, and speaks from the experience of many years as a 
schoolmaster. But when he canvasses our indignation we are 
compelled to make some inquiry before we find the devil incarnate 
in the currents of Communism and ‘see red.’ It is no personal 
animus against Dr. Nairn which makes me qualify the importance 
of his experienced judgment. He represents an honourable pro- 
fession ; but as the present Bishop of Durham observed in a 
memorial sermon on Busby, of Westminster : 

The circumstances of a schoolmaster’s life undoubtedly tend to 
encourage an exalted estimate of one’s own importance, and of course we 


all know that the pedagogue has become proverbial for a special type of 
professional vanity.” 


1 Vide Works, vol. ii., edited by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone—sermon 
‘Upon the Character of Balaam,’ p. 134. 

® Vide Puritanism in England, by H. Hensley Henson, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1912), p. 255. 
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Denunciation which may carry weight in a school will not 
move a world which has come through years of war and unsettle- 
ment and yet is strangely sane. Again, a Communist allegation 
which has but little to back it is taken from the Young Comrade 
of February 1925 and comes under the lash of Dr. Nairn: 


The Boy Scouts is an organisation which teaches the children to fight 
against the workers and for the bosses. 


As a supporter of the Scouts I might follow the example of 
denunciation. But let-me rather say: ‘ As a supporter of the 
Scouts I decline to be flustered by this irrelevant nonsense about 
an organisation which believes in duty and honour and fair play, 
and stands for the right on whatever side the right be found.’ 

The Proletcult catechism will not alarm the modern Christian. 
If, within the limits set by the crude questions, the Communist 
answers were in any measure correct, the faith of a modern 
Christian would remain fearless and unshaken. For the setting 
of this catechism is painfully traditional in the worst sense of 
that term. It is intended to catch the children at the time when 
they would otherwise be learning their religious lessons on the 
old-fashioned lines, from which even the most enlightened teachers 
find it difficult to deviate. None who is conversant with modern 
difficulties of belief and interpretation, or familiar with the 
problems of the more theologically advanced teachers in Church 
of England Sunday schools, can fail to realise both the potential 
danger of such catechisms and the fact of their proper futility. 
The danger is dual; for such catechisms are as likely to destroy 
a child’s imagination as to extinguish Christian faith. Children 
are often quick at criticism, and criticism is easier and more 
common in its destructive variety than in the more important 
work of construction. The fear of destructive criticism and the 
difficulty of construction throw before every teacher a great 
temptation to abandon truth as the end of all learning and all 
teaching and to take the course of least resistance which lies in 
the perpetuation of uncorrected tradition. We have to distinguish 
between tradition which conserves and tradition which obscures 
the truth. The form of religion is brought to us by tradition 
and varies as old tradition is tempered by new truth. But the 
content of religion, and pre-eminently of Christ’s religion, con- 
sists in a certain relationship between men and God. This 
relationship is found as well in present experience as in the facts 
which first established it. The core of the Communist grievance 
against Christianity lies, I believe, in the conviction of the Com- 
munist and all his kind that our religion is a religion of resignation 
to whatever conditions oppress us in human life. In order to 
defeat this enslaving influence, as he conceives it, the Com- 
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munist sets himself to assail the facts on which he thinks our 
whole religious system depends ; and religious people who express 
either fear or horror at his efforts give themselves into his hands. 
Of course Communism and Christianity present an issue which 
isfundamentally irrelevant. Yet it remains true that the super- 
ficial conflict between the Communist who would revolutionise 
the whole scheme of life and those Christians who are not pre- 
pared to accept a larger version of their religion than that against 
which Communism directs its destructive attacks is such as to 
leave the Communist triumphant every time. 

A full examination of this Communist catechism would 
involve so considerable a theological excursion as would try both 
the limits of the space and the patience of the reader. But if the 
questions which it contains are examined it is possible to dis- 
criminate between the destructive intention of the catechism and 
the proper futility of its effect. 


(1) ‘ Did Jesus come from heaven ?’ 


The assumption is obviously that Christians hold the pre- 
Copernican conception of the universe which set heaven above 
the sky; and the Communist answer ‘No’ becomes quite 
innocuous. The Catholic theology of the centuries is much larger 
and more embracing than the Communist conceives. The more 
recent but now old-fashioned traditional Protestantism is more 
vulnerable. But we are not tied to a materialistic heaven acces- 
sible only after death and beyond the sky. ‘ Heaven lies about us 
in our infancy,’ and a virile Christianity will never let it fade 
through life. Heaven is here and now, and because we hope to 
find it fuller in a further phase of life the Communist cannot 
disprove our experience by his negatives. 


(2) ‘ Was His mother a virgin ?’ 
(4) ‘ Who was His father ?’ 


The presence of these questions seems to show beyond a doubt 
that the Communist compiler of the catechism is acquainted only 
with a shaky theology. He would not put these questions and 
the answers to them if he did not think that he was under- 
mining something fundamental. He has fallen into a theological 
trap, and, in common with the muddled thinking of some Christian 
apologists, assumes that the virgin birth of Jesus is primary and 
not secondary. It is sometimes supposed that the Incarnation of 
God in Christ and the Divinity of Christ depend upon His birth 
of a virgin mother. It cannot be too strongly asserted that both 
rest on quite other bases. To say this is not to deny the truth of 
orthodox Christology : it is to rescue orthodoxy from its ignorant 
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and misguided friends. If any be disposed to doubt the truth of 
what I maintain, I would refer them to the judgments of such 
distinguished exponents of Anglican orthodoxy as Dr. Headlam, 
Bishop of Gloucester, and sometime the Regius Professor of 
Divinity, through whose departure to a bishopric Oxford lost its 
most representative Anglican theologian, and Dr. Gore, sometime 
Bishop of Oxford. The first asserts the independence of the 
Incarnation of God in Christ, but yet maintains the truth of the 
virgin birth of Jesus on its own evidence. His lordship writes : 

The virgin birth is not the Incarnation (as is sometimes taught), or 
an essential part of that doctrine. The essential thing is that the Son of 
God became man, and the evidence of that is not dependent on the story 
of the birth of Christ. . . . If it were proved that the story of the birth of 
our Lord were a myth, or the outcome of religious symbolism, or an 
attempt to teach abstract truth through concrete images, that would not 


take away from the reality of the doctrine of the Incarnation or the 
evidence for it.® . 


The second, in his book Belief in God, argues strenuously 
against the destructive critics, but yet makes the important admis- 
sion that the virgin birth, which he upholds as historical truth, 
is not properly to be treated as a basis of faith. 

Certainly [he writes] nothing concerning the birth of Christ was part of 


that assurance on the basis of which faith in Jesus was claimed. I may 
add that it ought not to this day to form part of the basis of the claim.‘ 


Thus any success which the Communist catechism may achieve 
in discrediting Christianity by denying that Jesus was born of a 
' virgin mother is quite adventitious. The virgin birth is scien- 
tifically possible, although most rare in nature. The documentary 
evidence for it is limited, but by the canons of historical criticism 
quite good. But there is no justification for the argument that 
because the Lord was born of a woman without the co-operation 
of a human father therefore he was God. That is to put ‘ the cart 
before the horse,’ and is akin to the argument which attributes 
the Lord’s recorded sinlessness to His unusual birth. That argu- 
ment rests on a piece of biological heresy, projected by the age of Ff 
asceticism, perpetuated by Pearson, the bishop and divine who 
wrote on the Creed, and not even now completely scotched. It 
would mean that a child draws its nature, character, and per- 
sonality from the male side only, and that the woman who gives 
birth to the child is no more than the soil in which it grows and 
from which it draws its substance. This conclusion would be 
wholly unacceptable to any mother, and it leads all who accept it 
off the track of truth. It would mean that the character of Jesus 
came from God alone, and in no wise from the race of men. It 


3 Vide The Church of England (Murray, 1924), p. 58. 
4 Vide Belief in God (Murray, 1921), p. 274 
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would disallow the definition of the Incarnation as the mani- 
festation of God in the complete conditions of a human life. tIt 
would mean that the sinlessness of the Lord was due to His 
nature and not to His efforts, and would place His standard out of 
the reach of frail and failing men and women. We are confronted 
by a radical misconception of what the doctrine carries. The 
doctrine of the virgin birth implies a break in the succession. 
This break has been supposed, by the importation of bad biology, 
to guarantee the sinlessness of the Lord; but it really signifies 
the Lord’s new creation and the new potency which was given to 
men in the fight with sin. The doctrine of the virgin birth is a 
credal instrument which expresses something greater than itself, 
viz., the conviction that the Incarnation of God in Christ, the 
manifestation of God in the conditions of a human life, brought a 
new divine force into the world and raised the level of life. 

If the virgin birth of Jesus were really the first step to the 
establishment of the Incarnation of God in Christ, then the Com- 
munist attack might be more serious and its effect more devas- 
tating. But the Communist catechism does not undermine Chris- 
tianity at all: it only strikes at a popular fancy which supposes 
that the truth of Christianity stands or falls with the virgin 
birth. If the Communist answers to questions (2) and (4), which 
form a doublet, were true, they would doubtless shock the Chris- 
tian sense of many people; but they have no business to shake 
their faith, because they do not touch the foundation of faith. 
The Communist catechism neither disproves the doctrine which 
it attacks nor damages the independent truth of the Incarnation. 
It is a clumsy attempt to discredit Christianity by denying without 
evidence an article which expresses a Christian conclusion, a con- 
clusion which although valuable is yet secondary, a conclusion 
on which the truth of Christianity in no wise depends. 


(3) ‘ Is the story about Him true ?’ 
(5) ‘ Thus the story is a legend ?’ 


The negative answer to (3) and the affirmative to (5) are both 
so sweeping that the critical mind of a child would be as little 
likely to accept them in this form as if they were interchanged. 
The setting of the catechism does not indicate clearly whether the 
questions have a general reference and mean ‘ Is the whole story 
about Him true?’ and ‘ Thus the whole story is a legend ?’ or 
whether they refer back to questions (2) and (4) only. Perhaps 
when the compiler of the catechism speaks of a legend he knows 
that all that can be said for his contention is that the records 
probably contain some legendary elements. 

An investigation of this Proletcult catechism shows how little 
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solid matter it presents for a sane theological mind to fight against. 
The Communist campaign is ‘beating the air,’ and hardly 
deserves to be denounced. But the defender of Christianity who 
treats this catechism seriously, and is frightened by such folly, 
is likely to encourage the Communists to pursue their campaign 
of destruction and to give them a confidence which is quite 
unwarranted. Their work is wild enough already. The slenderest 
foothold encourages the most irresponsible assaults. The apos- 
tate ‘ Bishop ’ Brown, whom Dr. Nairn has quoted in his exhaus- 
tive inquiry, states that the testimony of the Encyclopedia 
Biblica is to show that the authorship of the books of the New 
Testament is so uncertain that none need believe them. He thus 
credits that valuable Encyclopedia with all the destructive 
criticism of Baur and the Tiibingen school. Such a judgment can 
mean only one of two things. Either the author of it knows 
nothing of theology and Biblical criticism, and misreads the whole 
process of inquiry and sifting of evidence, or else, knowing the 
methods of criticism, he uses his knowledge to misrepresent the 
work and purpose of the critics, and implies not merely (which is 
true) that many problems connected with Christianity are un- 
certain, and as yet not fully solved, but that Christianity is itself 
discredited by the existence of certain critical doubts, which his 
language greatly exaggerates. 

We have shown by our treatment of a representative anti- 
Christian catechism of Communist authorship how wide of the 
mark it is possible for the uninstructed critic to shoot. There is no 
need for alarm at the Communist attempts to destroy the religion 
of Christ. We can afford to inquire what justification they think 
they have for attempting its destruction. Understanding is 
likely to be more fruitful than denunciation. We hear much of 
the subversive doctrines which are breeding revolution. But 
any inquirer can discover a distinct dissidence in the ranks of 
those who are by their opponents labelled ‘ Socialists.’ Perhaps 
it is hardly necessary to distinguish, because the distinction is 
widely enough known, between the revolutionary who aims at 
an amelioration of the conditions of life through legislation and 
the revolutionary who devises the destruction of the present 
religious, social, and economic system by conspiracy and the 
threat of violence. There is a schism alike in theory and practice 
between the two types which are perhaps best described as the 
‘ evolutionary ’ and the ‘ revolutionary ’ Socialist. The destruc- 
tive doctrines of the latter have been generally repudiated by the 
former. These destructive doctrines, which have inspired the 
Communist catechisms, come from Karl Marx. Of German 
origin, at least in their finished form as an economic system, but 
of more recent circulation by the Communists of the Russian 
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Revolution, they are set for the destruction of capitalism and 
Christianity, but without understanding of either. In the minds 
of the discontented money is generally, and sometimes rightly, 
assumed to be the cure for their discontent. Lack of money is 
the commonest root of discontent, and the usual incitement to 
revolutionary change. It might plausibly be said that Marx 
devised his doctrine in order to establish economic equity, and 
to give the rewards of labour to those who do the work. But 
Marx would disallow the economic demands of the directing minds, 
and so deprive of the profits of labour those whose brains direct 
industry and administer wealth. He would reduce to the level 
of economic quality those who make ‘labour’ a possibility and 
give work to the workers. 

The issue between the capitalist industrial system and the 
Marxian economic Socialism is not unlike that between oligarchy 
and political Socialism. Oligarchy proclaims the essential in- 
equality of men and places the reins of government in the hands 
of high ability—a device to which democracy resorts when it finds 
itself confronted by a crisis. It is associated with the Whigs, 
who destroyed the Stuart tyranny, and it is probably the case 
that the ‘ Venetian Oligarchy,’ in spite of Disraeli, was the best 
Government that England ever had. It is the best guarantee of 
that personal liberty the recovery of which is the greatest need 
of our time. Socialism contains the sound theory that men are 
brothers, which is Christian truth; but it degenerates into the 
unsound practice of assuming that because they are brothers 
therefore they are equal. There is a proper sense of human 
equality—the equality of the souls of men in the sight of God, 
the equality which demands a common courtesy from man to 
man, ‘ high and low, rich and poor, one with another.’ But men 
are not born equal in brains or physique or character; and a 
system which assumes such equality must needs be false to 
experience. 

It is not difficult to discover and set out the radical fallacy 
which would make the Marxian system barren. The intellectual 
Socialists have done it themselves. But when any condition of 
affairs is agreed to be imperfect, and so far unsatisfactory, the 
reformer or the revolutionary, with the multitude of malcontents 
behind him, is unlikely to weigh the consequence of his popular 
championship of the ‘ disinherited.’ The tendency is rather to 
assume that every hindrance to the proposed revolution of the 
existing system must be the cause of the present imperfection or 
injustice, and therefore to leave no stone unturned in the work 
of removing these hindrances. Like other revolutionaries, Marx 
discovered in religion the most powerful obstruction to the fulfil- 
ment of his project. Hence his description of religion as ‘ opium 
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for the people.’ If Marx had meant that Christianity is opposed 
to violence and destruction he would have been right. But if he 
meant that Christianity is opposed to reform and construction 
he was wrong. Nowadays the best brains of the ‘ Socialist’ 
parties of the civilised world have repudiated Marx and hold his 
doctrine to be untrue. Such is the schism that it is impossible to 
picture some of the familiar figures of intellectual Socialism in a 
revolution. In Germany, where the revolutionary ferment has 
been much fiercer than anything in England since the war, 
Rathenau dissented from those destructive economics which the 
Communists would carry to their barren victory. In The New 
Society, published in 1921, a year before his assassination, 
Rathenau rescued the conception of the higher life of man from 
irrelevant economics : 


. . . the goal is not any division of property, or equality of reward, 
It is the abolition of the proletarian condition of life-long and hereditary 
servitude, of the two-fold stratification of society, of the scandalous 
enslavement of brother by brother which vitiates all our acts, all our 
creations, all our joys. Nor is this the final goal. The final object of all 
endeavour is the development of the human soul.5 


Again he writes, as a reformer who repudiates any proposal for 
reform on an economic equalitarian basis : 


The Socialists envisage a future where there are no more rich, and they 
imagine that as a result there will be no more poor. They are the slaves 
of parrot-phrases. Logical Socialism means the proletarian condition for 
us all. We must achieve a genuine democratisation of the State and of 
education. Only then will the monopoly of class and culture be over- 
thrown. The cessation of the unearned income will register the downfall 
of the last of the class monopolies, that of the plutocracy.® 


This objective, which may seem revolutionary enough to the 
diehard and to many who would repudiate that title, is yet a far 
cry from the anarchic nonsense of some of the Communists. But 
it embodies the mainspring of the whole agitation, which we are 
tempted too readily perhaps to identify with the devil. When 
Rathenau writes ‘ The final object of all endeavour is the develop- 
ment of the human soul,’ he states an aspiration which is often 
strangely inarticulate, which is often expressed in violent and 
materialistic language which horrifies the conservative religious 
mind, which sometimes concealed under cover of conspiracy, and 
which is sometimes brought to the surface by a dull passion which 
stirs men to strikes and rioting and revolution. Under the repres- 
sive influence of vast inequality between the brazen ostentation of 
wealth and the squalid struggle with poverty and starvation men 

5 Translated from Die Neue Gesellschaft, and quoted in Germany, by G. P. 
Gooch (Benn, 1925), p. 291. 
6 Ibid., pp. 291, 292. 
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are driven to make a protest. They may not have found the true 
cause of the trouble. They may not direct their protest aright. 
They often direct it amiss. But at bottom their misdirected 
movement comes from a stirring of the soul, which beats against 
the walls of its prison house, and beats long and violently, before 
it finally fades into invertebrate resignation to fate. 

This stirring of the soul is conspicuous in movements which 
find a false expression: in Communism which threatens to 
destroy by violence when it desires to construct in freedom, and 
in feminism which mistakes sex antagonism for the true emanci- 
pation of women from slavery to masculine appetite. Turn where 
we will, we find movement and obstruction to movement. And 
the leaders of ‘ progressive ’ movements never fail to find in the 
traditions of religion, as they think, a barrier to the progress of 
their movement and a voice ringing with denunciation. When 
Marx described religion as ‘ opium for the people’ he said the 
same thing as the modern crowds who hear a text about the king- 
dom of heaven and call it ‘dope.’ Like the compiler of the cate- 
chism of which we have treated, they misconstrue, by taking at 
its face value much of the traditional language, a religion of 
which the truth is to be realised, not up in the sky, but in the 
hearts and lives of men and women. Heaven is to be found here 
and now. It is not confined tothe future. It is expressed as well 
in the things of human life as in the unseen world of the spirit. 
The contention of the Communists is that the conditions of their 
existence have denied them the opportunity of realising the fulness 
of heaven ; and that the Church, which is part of the established 
order, has put them off with a hollow promise of a heaven beyond 
the grave. But the modern multitudes are not so materialistic as 
some of their critics judge. They cry for life, and their cry is the 
cry of the soul, which is something greater than those suppose 
who look only ‘ beyond the veil’ for the life which God has pro- 
mised to men through His revelation of Himself in Jesus Christ. 
When the Communist apologist aspires to ‘ banish the Gods from 
the Skies and Capitalists from the Earth,’? he sees a certain truth, 
but expresses it with perversity and folly. Religious folk who keep 
their religion in a compartment separate from life, and limit their 
thought of heaven to a remote future and a distant place ; pluto- 
crats who know no thought of heaven save in a world of riches ; 
revolutionaries whose heaven lies in the appropriation of other 
people’s riches—none of these know the meaning of heaven. For 
although heaven is beyond, yet it is here and now ; and although 
it is in part expressed through the medium of materialistic things, 
as the soul expresses itself through the body, yet it opens the eye 


7 Part of the motto of Communism and Christianism, by ‘ Bishop’ Brown, 
quoted by Dr. Nairn in this Review for May 1925, p. 689, and referred to supra, 
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of the soul to the vista of limitless life which even the yawning 
chasm of human death cannot eclipse. When Saint Paul wrote to 
the Christians at Philippi and told them that ‘ our citizenship is 
in heaven,’ he stated the truth of the continuity of life; that 
although we are citizens of this world through this transitory life, 
yet we are citizens of the unseen world which is eternal and time- 
less, whose laws of righteousness and truth and love we are set 
to realise in this concurrent human life of variety and inequality, 
of inconstant love and passing beauty, of sorrow and lust and 
shame. No Christian can ever be quite content or quite com- 
placent with the life of society in this world. It is not weakness 
but common justice to realise that the misdirected agitation of the 
Communists represents an aspiration to a better world. It is not 
Christian courage but religious panic and prejudice which delivers 
the denunciations of the diehard at a movement which is heading 
for disruption and finds religion across its path. There are con- 
ditions in which the course of Christian courage is to resist the 
currents of Communism. There are others in which Communism 
itself is a truer expression of the Christian ‘ urge ’ to righteousness 
than the established injustices of life which the Communist desires 
to destroy. In either case our appeal must lie to the highest 
revelation of truth, and not to those traditions which the Com- 
munists attack because they believe them to be the bulwarks of 
capitalism. The only course which is worthy of our Christian 
name accords with the commonsense of the post-war world and 
the courage of our generation. It is to trust the truth and to face 
reality—to make our own the confidence of Butler, the great 
Bishop of Durham in the days of the Deists: ‘ Indeed, whatever 
efforts are made against our religion, no Christian can possibly 
despair of it ’* ; and to share the spirit of the Apostle of Christian 
liberty, in whom ‘ we are confronted by a personality which . . . 
transforms every influence to which it is sensitive with the freedom 
born of a triumphant faith.’ ® 
J. WorsLEyY Bopen. 

8 Vide Works, vol. ii., Primary Charge in 1751, p. 398. 

® Vide Saint Paul and the Mystery Religions, by Dr. H. A. A. Kennedy, 
Pp. 299. 
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SHALL THERE BE A BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER? 


THE revision of the Book of Common Prayer has been the outcome 
of the Royal Letters of Business which were issued to the Convoca- 
tions of Canterbury and York on November 10, 1906. It has 
therefore occupied the attention of the Church in the Convoca- 
tions and in the National Assembly of the Church of England 
during more than eighteen years. But it has widely differed, at 
least in one important respect, from former revisions of the book. 
The revision in 1559 was primarily the work of ten divines, who 
were all afterwards promoted to archbishoprics or bishoprics or 
deaneries. The revision in 1661 was the work of a committee 
consisting of eight bishops of the Convocation of Canterbury, 
with eight proxies added to them as representatives of the Con- 
vocation of York ; and the committee executed their work with 
such rapidity that, although the Savoy Conference met for the 
last time on July 24, the revision was completed by December 20, 
1661. The present revision has been entrusted or submitted not 
merely to a select body of divines, but to large bodies both of 
clergymen and of laymen. According to the latest statistics which 
I have at command the Convocation of Canterbury contains 245 
members, 26 being members of the Upper House and 219 members 
of the Lower House. The Convocation of York contains 12 
members in the Upper, and go in the Lower, House—in all 102 
members. It follows that the total number of members in the 
two Convocations, when they sit together, is 347. But the House 
of Laity, representing the Provinces both of Canterbury and of 
York, contains 356 members. Thus the total number of clergy- 
men and laymen who constitute the National Assembly of the 
Church of England is 703. So large a body, whether all its 
members sit together or are divided into several houses, if it is 
entrusted with the difficult and delicate task of revising the Book 
of Common Prayer, lies open to the criticism that they are not 
all, and cannot all be, experts in liturgical scholarship; their 
meetings, so far from being continuous, are spread over many 
years, and during those years great changes in the membership 
are wrought by death and other causes; some members cannot 
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afford the time and the cost of frequent visits, lasting over several 
days, to London or York ; they cannot all attend the long course 
of the debates, still less can they always appreciate at once the 
cumulative effect of amendments, which may in themselves be 
tolerable or even valuable, upon the Book of Common Prayer as 
a whole ; and it necessarily happens that some votes are passed 
by small majorities or even by minorities of the members, and 
perhaps by those members who enjoy the largest amount of 
leisure, as being the least actively occupied with the regular 
parochial life and work of the Church. In the Preface to the 
Book of Common Prayer of 1549, now entitled ‘ Concerning the 
Service of the Church,’ the revisers state explicitly the object 
which they had set before themselves in the words: ‘ Whereas 
heretofore there hath been great diversity in saying and singing 
in Churches within this Realm; some following Salisbury Use, 
some Hereford Use, and some the Use of Bangor, some of York, 
some of Lincoln ; now from henceforth all the whole realm shall 
have but one Use.’ But a study of the Revised Prayer Book 
(Permissive Use) Measure, 1923, known as N.A. 84, and still more 
of the Amendments made by the House of Clergy in the Revised 
Prayer Book known as C.A. 158, suggests that the revisers to-day 
have sought rather to allow so wide a latitude of variations as 
would satisfy the theological or ecclesiastical prepossessions of all 
persons, especially of ‘all ordained clergymen, who, however 
widely they might differ each from the others, would be willing, 
on such terms as pleased themselves, to remain within the pale 
of the Church of England. A distinguished mathematician, who 
has allowed me to consult him, estimates the possible variations 
in Morning Prayer as 192, and in the Celebration of Holy Com- 
munion as 384. These figures are not indeed, and cannot be, 
unquestionable. It is not always easy to decide what justly 
amounts to a variation; still, the number as so estimated avails 
at least to show how great an uncertainty would attach under 
the revision to the most familiar services of the Church. 

But there are two or three considerations which ought to be 
borne in mind. Whatever changes have been suggested or may 
be ultimately sanctioned, the Book of Common Prayer will itself 
remain intact. The changes will be optional, not compulsory. 
Churchmen, who value the Book of Common Prayer as it is, will 
not necessarily be debarred from hearing it used, and used in all 
its fulness, within their churches. But the fact that the Book of 
Common Prayer will still remain, if only as an alternative book 
or as one of two or three alternative books, will itself complicate 
the variety of possible uses at Divine Service; for there may 
apparently be a perpetual intermixture between the existing Book 
of Common Prayer and the revised book or books. It is expressly 
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provided not only that ‘ the Book of Common Prayer as amended 
in accordance with the provisions of the Schedule ’ to the Measure 
which it is proposed to pass ‘ shall constitute an alternative Book 
of Common Prayer,’ but that ‘the alternative book, or any 
portion thereof, or extract therefrom, may be used in public 
worship at the discretion of the minister in like manner as the 
Book of Common Prayer or the corresponding part thereof.’ It 
would seem then that the minister may, if he will, make use of one 
Prayer Book at certain points and of the other or others at other 
points of the service. But even if the discretion of the clergy 
were always and everywhere to be trusted, the exercise of their 
discretion in the choice of alternatives at many points of Divine 
Service would almost certainly prove to be a frequent cause of 
discord in parishes. 

According to the Revised Prayer Book, ‘ when the Order for 
Morning Prayer immediately precedes the Holy Communion,’ as 
it frequently does, the minister may ‘ at his discretion begin at 
the versicle ‘‘O Lord, open Thou our lips”’; or he may ‘ end 
with the Canticle after the Second Lesson’; or he may ‘ add the 
Salutation and the words “ Let us pray,” followed by the second 
or third Collect ’; or in place of the Exhortation he may, on all 
Sundays of the year but two, substitute new forms of Confession 
and Absolution for those which appear in the Book of Common 
Prayer. There is already so much arbitrary freedom asserted by 
the clergy in the choice of psalms and lessons that no worshipper 
knows exactly what he will hear in Divine Service. But the 
Revised Prayer Book orders that, if the Venite is sung, it shall 
be sung with the omission of the last four verses, and that it may 
on certain days be preceded and followed by an Invitation. The 
Amendments made by the House of Clergy go further. In them 
‘the Order for Morning Prayer set out in the Prayer Book’ is 
omitted ; a new Introduction to Morning Prayer takes its place, 
and, after the reading of one or more of the sentences at the 
beginning of Morning Prayer, the minister may use any one of 
three following forms, and in certain cases he may end Morning 
Prayer with the Canticle alone after the Second Lesson, or with 
the Canticle and the shorter Litany. Not only may the Venite 
be sung without the last four verses, but it ‘may be omitted 
except on Sundays and Holy Days.’ The Te Deum may be sung ; 
but it may also be omitted in favour not only of the Benedictte, 
but of Psalm 51 or of part of Isaiah xxvi. After the Anthem two 
rubrics are inserted: (1) ‘ Here endeth the Order of Morning 
Prayer throughout the year.’ (2) ‘ Here may follow any of the 
Occasional Prayers and Thanksgivings, as need may require, or 
such others as are authorised by the Ordinary.’ 

Evening Prayer is treated like Morning Prayer, except that 
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in the Revised Prayer Book an ‘ Alternative Ending ’ is provided, 
and also ‘a Late Evening Service when Evensong has been 
previously said.’ 

Upon the whole, then, it is not too much to say that, should 
the Revised Prayer Book with the Amendments come into use, 
there would be practically no part of Morning or Evening Prayer 
which a Churchman, worshipping in a strange church, could rely 
upon hearing except the Apostles’ Creed, if indeed in certain 
circumstances he could be sure of hearing even that. 

But it is over the Order of the Administration of Holy Com- 
munion that the tension of opposite ecclesiastical sentiments 
naturally becomes most gravely strained. All that is possible for 
me in this article is to examine not, indeed, all such changes as 
have been proposed in the Grey Book or the Green Book or other 
unofficial publications, but such only as are proposed in the 
Revised Prayer Book and in the Amendments made by the House 
of Clergy. 

In the Revised Prayer Book, no less than in the Amendments, 
there appears a greatly abbreviated form of the Ten Command- 
ments ; but in both it is laid down that the Ten Commandments 
may be omitted ‘ provided that they be rehearsed at least once 
on each Lord’s Day in Advent and Lent’; and that, when they 
are omitted, either our Lord’s Summary of the Law or the 
short Litany may be said in place of them. According to the 
Amendments, ‘ either the Ten Commandments or our Lord’s 
Summary of the Law shall be rehearsed at least once on each 
Lord’s Day.’ The Revised Prayer Book prescribes that ‘ the 
Collects for the King and the rubric immediately preceding them 
shall be omitted’; but, according to the Amendments, ‘ other 
Collects from this Book or authorised by the Ordinary may 
follow ’ the Collect of the day, ‘ and the last of them shall have 
the full ending.’ The Prayer ‘for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church militant here in earth’ becomes in the Amendments a 
Prayer ‘ for the good estate of the Catholic Church of Christ ’ ; 
and the Prayer is expanded by the addition of the sentences: ‘ We 
commend to Thy gracious keeping, O Lord, all Thy servants 
departed this life in Thy faith and fear, beseeching Thee to grant 
them continual increase of light and peace both now and in the 
day of Resurrection. And here we do give Thee most high praise 
and hearty thanks for the wonderful grace and virtue declared in 
all Thy Saints from the beginning of the world; and we pray 
that, rejoicing in their fellowship and following their good 
examples, we may be partakers with them of Thy heavenly 
kingdom.’ ‘ After the Proper Prefaces, the Prayer of Humble 
Access and the Rubric immediately preceding it shall be omitted ’ 
—1i.e., omitted there, but inserted elsewhere. The Amendments 
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order that a ‘ Preparation of the Communicants,’ consisting of the 
present short Exhortation, Confession, Absolution, and Comfor- 
table Words, ‘ shall always be said at least once on Sundays’; but 
at other times it may be omitted, ‘ provided that the opening 
Preparation of the Congregation ’"—a wholly novel form of devotion 
—‘has been said.’ But to come to the Canon: the Prayer of 
Consecration assumes a totally new form or totally new forms. 
The Revised Prayer Book contains the Prayer of Consecration 
as it stands now, with the addition of two paragraphs beginning 
‘Wherefore, O Lord and heavenly Father, we Thy humble 
servants, having in remembrance the precious death of Thy dear 
Son, His mighty Resurrection and glorious Ascension, looking 
also for His coming again, do render unto Thee most hearty thanks 
for the innumerable benefits which He hath procured unto us,’ 
and including the first of the prayers which now follow the 
Lord’s Prayer after the actual administration in Holy Com- 
munion. In the Amendments the Prayer of Consecration is 
diversified by two alternative forms. Both begin with the 
ascription ‘ All glory and thanksgiving be to Thee, Almighty 
God, our heavenly Father, for that Thou of Thy tender mercy 
didst give Thine only Son Jesus Christ to suffer death upon the 
Cross for our redemption.’ The first of them contains a petition 
for the blessing and sanctifying of ‘ these Thy gifts and creatures 
of Bread and Wine, that they may be unto us the Body and 
Blood of Thy most dearly beloved Son Jesus Christ.’ It contains 
also the words ‘We Thy humble servants do celebrate, and 
make here before Thy Divine Majesty, with these Thy holy gifts, 
the memorial which Thy Son hath willed us to make,’ and 
finally two sentences taken from the first Prayer after the Lord’s 
Prayer in the existing Book of Common Prayer. In the second 
alternative Prayer of Consecration in the Amendments a signifi- 
cant feature is the paragraph ‘ Hear us, O merciful Father, we 
most humbly beseech Thee, and with Thy Holy Spirit bless and 
sanctify both us and these Thy gifts of Bread and Wine,’ etc.—a 
direct epiklesis of the Holy Spirit both upon the communicants 
and upon the consecrated elements. 

In the Amendments the Prayer of Humble Access is removed 
from its present place so as to come after the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion, but before the priest receives the Communion himself and 
distributes it to the communicants. There still remains the 
uncertainty in regard to the actual words of administration. 
According to the Revised Prayer Book, the full words, as they 
now appear in the Book of Common Prayer, may be said in the 
delivery both of the bread and of the cup to each communicant ; 
or, with the consent of the Ordinary, they may be said once to the 
whole number of communicants, and then, in the delivery of the 
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bread and the cup, either the first or the second half of the words 
may be said to each communicant ; or, with the consent of the 
Ordinary, ‘ the whole form of words’ may be said ‘ once to each 
row of communicants’ instead of being said ‘ to each communi- 
cant severally.’ When the administration has taken place, the 
Amendments provide not only, as at present, two alternative 
Prayers, of which the second is to be used ‘ if the second form of 
the Prayer of Consecration shall have been used’; but in the 
second form the first half is to be said by the priest, and the 
second by the priest arid the people together. It is further 
provided in the Amendments that ‘ there shall be no celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, except there be a convenient number to 
communicate with the priest, according to his discretion.’ No 
number of communicants is required as a minimum. 

It is not possible within the limits of this article to examine 
the changes proposed in the other services of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Sometimes, indeed, the authors of the Amendments 
would seem to have lost their common sense, as when in Holy 
Baptism they prescribe that ‘ the priest, if the parents so desire,’ 
may not only put upon the child ‘ the white vesture, commonly 
called the Chrisom,’ but ‘ may give to it, or to the Godfather, a 
lighted candle,’ which is far more likely, if the child holds it, to 
be a cause of amusement or anxiety than of reverence ; or when 
in Solemnisation of Matrimony they impose upon the bridegroom 
and upon the bride alike the promise ‘ to love, cherish and to 
serve,’ and a mutual interchange of troths, so that it has become 
necessary in a footnote to say, ‘ It is doubtful whether the House 
has expressed its opinion in regard to the promise made by the 
Bride. The decisions made appear to be inconsistent with each 
other.’ 

It has not been my object to consider the doctrinal import of 
the changes introduced either in the Revised Prayer Book (Per- 
missive Use) Measure or in the Amendments made by the House 
of Clergy. My concern has been solely or mainly with the 
uniformity of the Book of Common Prayer. 

The Church of England differs from other Churches in that she 
expects her members to follow all her services with careful intelli- 
gence. The Mass in the Church of Rome is a spectacular service ; 
it can be understood without constant reference to the Missal, 
In the Reformed Non-Episcopalian Churches the services are not 
dependent, except perhaps in respect of the hymns, upon printed 
books. But in the Church of England the Book of Common Prayer 
ranks almost as an equal with the Authorised Translation of the 
Bible. Hitherto the worshipper has brought the Book of Common 
Prayer with him to church. Even so, it has not been altogether 
easy for him, if he is uneducated or unfamiliar with Divine worship, 
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to find his way about the book. But supposing the Book of 
Common Prayer is treated in the spirit which seems to be approved 
by the National Assembly, and still more by the House of Clergy, 
he will need to bring either two or three Prayer Books with him, 
or one greatly enlarged Prayer Book, which will contain a wide 
variety of such forms as are usable in the offices of Divine worship 
at Morning and Evening Prayer, and in the celebration of Holy 
Communion and elsewhere. He will be at a loss to know where 
the prayers which are said can be found. He will be subject to the 
discretion, which is not a universal characteristic, of the clergy. 
It is possible that churchgoers and communicants, if they 
thoroughly explore at their leisure the Revised Book of Common 
Prayer, will succeed in discovering within it such liturgical forms 
as may harmonise with their own theological or ecclesiastical 
sentiment, however widely they may differ one from another. 
But the Book of Common Prayer, as the one standard of doctrine 
and the one symbol of unity, will have lost its place in the life 
and thought and worship of the people of England. There will 
no longer be a Book of Common Prayer. 


PosTscRIPT.—It seems right to add that this article was 
written before the discussions which have lately. taken place in 
the House of Laity upon the Revision of the Prayer Book. 
But the resolutions of the House of Laity, so far as they would 
increase the number of possible variations in Divine Service, 
can only be regarded as strengthening the argument which has 
been put forward in this article. 

J. E. C. WELLDON. 
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NAVAL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 


THE war and the events which followed it have so revolutionised 
the incidence of sea power that for long it seemed as if there was 
not even a foundation for a coherent naval policy which should 
meet the needs of the Empire. The navies of European Powers, 
with the exception of the British, have ceased to be effective 
fighting forces, except for local and limited purposes ; the navies 
of the United States and Japan are established as the rivals of 
our own in strength, while the financial condition of the former, 
unexhausted by war, would enable them, if the national will 
demanded it, to outstrip us in new construction. Moreover, the 
young nations of the British Commonwealth have won their place 
in the world’s council chamber, and international questions 
which directly affect their interests will henceforward bulk more 
largely in world politics. On the other hand, the universal yearn- 
ing for a permanent peace has given birth to the League of 
Nations and the Washington Treaty. Nothing has remained 
constant but the principles of maritime strategy. 

We now, however, begin to see more clearly what lies ahead. 
The first illusions and delusions which followed the peace are dis- 
sipated. The nations are resuming their normal intercourse under 
the new conditions. We are beginning to see, on the one hand, 
that measures of security are not necessarily prompted by nefarious 
ambition, and, on the other, that real politics cannot be governed 
by amiable ‘ gestures ’ or benevolent protestations. 

The proposal in the Geneva Protocol that the British Navy 
should become an international force (for, despite all disclaimers, 
that is what it really comes to), the suggestion for a new disarma- 
ment conference, the amazing clamour raised in certain quarters 
against the proposal to equip Singapore as a repairing base, and 
the confusion of thought which prevails on the subject of the 
fleet air arm, are some of the reasons why an attempt to analyse 
the present naval position and to rouse public interest therein 
seems desirable. 

The Opposition, and especially the Labour Opposition, insists 
on the Protocol, the whole Protocol, and nothing but the Protocol, 
as the indispensable guarantee of peace. That instrument seeks 
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to apply the simple principle which underlies all civil law to inter- 
national affairs, namely, that if a man has a grievance against his 
neighbour he must seek redress by process of law, and that if he 
attempts to take the law into his own hands the policeman will 
have him. Great Britain was expected to supply the water 
police, so to speak, and her task was likely to be the heaviest, 
since the League will always seek to enforce its decrees where 
possible by economic pressure. With the United States standing 
outside the League of Nations, and with naval armaments limited 
by the Washington Treaty, it seems clear enough that this is a 
burden the country could not reasonably be expected to under- 
take. 

In discussing the proposal fer a new conference on disarma- 
ment, a few words must be said about the Washington Treaty. 
As a proof of the goodwill and earnest desire for peace existing 
among the signatories, the fact that agreement was reached is a 
very notable milestone in the history of international relations. 
But when full homage has been paid to the beau geste, it must 
nevertheless be acknowledged that the Washington Treaty is a 
pact of economy rather than of peace, an admission which 
emphasises rather than belittles the self-abnegation of the United 
States and Japan, the only two countries which had not been bled 
white financially by the war. And it is idle to deny that in certain 
cases complaisance was prompted by the belief that battleships 
are useless as well as costly. When it became a question of 
restricting the building of submarines, or even of limiting their 
use, France, at any rate, stubbornly refused to agree. 

Moreover, while restrictions are placed on the tonnage of 
capital ships and aircraft carriers permissible, each Power is 
left free to build as many cruisers as it pleases, provided that no 
single cruiser exceeds 10,000 tons and carries no gun of larger 
calibre than eight inches. This simply means that for many pur- 
poses the 10,000-ton cruiser will become the standard battleship. 
The ingenuity of every naval architect in the world is at work to 
discover how to give these vessels the highest attainable speed 
and to cram into them the greatest number of eight-inch guns. 
We have already eight ships roughly approaching the maximum 
size and power built or building (three Effinghams and five Kenis), 
while Australia is supplying two more. Japan has ten built, 
building or projected, and the United States no less than eighteen, 
though some of these are somewhat inferior in power. When the 
question of the adaptation of the internal combustion engine to 
war vessels is solved, the number of guns carried will be increased, 
and the next step may possibly be that cruisers of this size will 
have the power of submersion (we have already submarines which 
carry a twelve-inch gun), in which case a nice point may arise as 
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to whether the vessel is a cruiser and subject to limitations or a 
submarine and subject to none. 

There is thus ample reason for those who believe in the advan- 
tages of this kind of restriction to seek to extend it. But can we, 
as the Power more dependent than any other on sea communica- 
tions, consent to further limitation ? I hesitate to affirm it. We 
are bound to have regard to the length of our trade routes and our 


dependence on oversea trade for the necessaries of life. Our need | 


of cruisers is related, not to the number possessed by other Powers, 
but to the world-wide nature of our interests. Else we may lie at 
the mercy of any Power which may attack our trade with fast, 
lightly armed auxiliaries which could be swiftly and secretly pre- 
pared. Any further convention to which we could set our hand 
must recognise our special need—in other words, must guarantee 
us a measure of preponderance, at least in cruisers of the maximum 
power. Will our very good friends consent ? 

At this point the advocate of disarmament will ask : ‘ Where 
is your potential enemy ? From what quarter do you anticipate 
danger ?’ 

As there is no special peril at the moment to be apprehended, 
it is the easier to discuss the question dispassionately and on broad 
principles without being open to the charge of demanding that 
we should arm against any particular Power or combination of 
Powers. Our history and the very nature of sea power guarantee 
that the British Navy will never be used aggressively. But we 
cannot afford to forget that generations pass ; human memories 
fade; new questions arise; and, moreover, that nations, like 
individuals, are liable to gusts of passion and unreason. That 
armaments in the long run lead to war is only true when some 
Power is prompted to arm by unconfessed purposes of aggression. 
Where the scale and nature of the preparation does not promise 
success in aggressive war, such preparation is an insurance, not a 
challenge. 

The plain and simple fact is that, if you are to have a navy at 
all, you must consider all the purposes for which it may be 
required and make it, in strength and equipment, adequate for 
those purposes. Otherwise you may as well throw your money 
into the sea. It is odd that this elementary truth is almost 
universally disregarded. With the exception of Japan and our- 
selves, no Power within my recollection has ever acted upon it. 

Risking condemnation for discussing war with nations who are 
our friends and allies (fortunately these include at the moment all 
the maritime Powers of the world), it may be useful to take a 
general survey of the seas and oceans and to estimate the type of 
defensive force required in each. 

To begin with the North Sea and Channel. It is evident that 
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here the two things needful are to cover the coast against invasion 
and to protect floating trade as it approaches the terminals. 
Invasion, properly so called, can only come by way of the surface 
of the sea. Aeroplane raids are unpleasant, and, in the view of 
some authorities, might be decisive. But they do not constitute 
‘invasion’; that is to say, the raider cannot take physical 
possession of that which he attacks. The subject of air raids will 
be discussed later on. 

The risk of invasion is really not worth discussing. France is 
the only country which could attempt it, and as France has 
elected to rely on poussiére navale to maintain her sea power, it 
is plain that she is not equipped for the attempt. In any case no 
fleet actions have been fought with the French in the narrow seas 
since La Hogue. A renewal of the attempts of Louis XV. and 
Napoleon against this country would be met as those were in the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean. Flotilla defence, as then, will 
serve for the Channel, and also, in conjunction with cruisers and 
aircraft, will suffice to protect floating trade from submarine 
depredations. At least, it will serve better than anything else. 

The Mediterranean is, of course, one of the vital nerves of our 
sea communications, and the Admiralty policy of making it the 
area of our greatest battleship concentration is undoubtedly 
sound. With a pivot fleet based on Malta and a home or Atlantic 
squadron based on Plymouth and Gibraltar, we can reinforce 
either East or West as occasion demands. We are in a position to 
repeat the strategy of the days of Hawke and Nelson. As regards 
the Mediterranean itself, there are two circumstances to which 
attention should be drawn. First, the northern shore of Africa 
is now divided between France, Italy and Spain, with ourselves 
in an equivocal position in Egypt. France is particularly sensitive 
as to her communications with Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco, 
whence she looks to draw reinforcements in the event of her terri- 
tory being invaded, and is toying with the idea of a combination 
which would make the Mediterranean a ‘ Latin lake.’ The desire 
to embarrass us in this important thoroughfare of Imperial com- 
munications might arise. 

The other point is the future possession of Constantinople, 
abandoned by the Turks as their capital. Should the Government 
of Angora one day enter into relations with Soviet Russia with a 
view to the overthrow of British power in the East, a serious 
menace might arise even though neither Power were strong in 
capital ships. Constantinople remains one of the naval keys of 
the world. 

Our older cruisers, which have a comparatively small radius 
of action, can still do good service in the Mediterranean, and 
so, perhaps, can some of the older destroyers and submarines. 

G2 
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But, in view of the large French programmes of these two classes of 
ship, there would seem to be a need to provide vessels of a newer 
and more powerful type. 

The Atlantic has been the scene of the greatest number ot our 
past naval fights. Trafalgar, Quiberon Bay, St. Vincent, the 
Saints, the ‘Glorious First of June,’ and many others, were 
fought there. To-day, however, most people seem to consider the 
Atlantic as negligible. Doubtless this feeling arises from the easy 
and amiable way in which all chance of war with the United States 
is dismissed as ‘ unthinkable.’ Perhaps it is; one must hope so, 
But when the defence of a world-wide Empire is in question, even 
the unthinkable must be thought about. And the question is one 
which, moral factors apart, must give us the greatest concern, 
The underlying principle of the Treaty of Washington in pre- 
scribing equality in capital ships as between Great Britain and 
the United States was that a fleet too weak for aggression at a 
long distance from its home bases would yet be sufficiently strong 
to defend the shores of its homeland against a fleet of equal 
strength depending on bases equally remote. Unfortunately in 
our case the geographical position of Canada, Bermuda, and the 
West Indian islands would compel us to defend on the other side 
of the Atlantic with a force which, ex hypothest, is only adequate 
on our own. We have no naval base in the Western Atlantic 
capable of supplying the needs of a modern battle fleet—and a 
battle fleet would unquestionably be required—and it is very 
certain that we shall not construct one. These handicaps heavily 
discount any advantage we might gain from the necessary divi- 
sion of the United States fleet between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. 

The brutal truth, however, may just as well be told, namely, 
that our strategical position vis-d-vis the United States in the 
Atlantic is impossible. While I refuse to regard an Anglo-Ameri- 
can war as ‘ unthinkable,’ because so to dismiss the matter is only 
a lazy way of refusing to think, and because there are points 
of contact in the Caribbean which actually gall, I hold most 
strongly that the best safeguard for the interests of both coun- 
tries is to be found in the closest possible co-operation between 
them in working out a common policy. On this probably hangs 
the future of the white race. The reason will become clear as 
we analyse the position in the Pacific, which is now the real focus 
of sea power. 

It need hardly be said that the position there hinges on the 
rise of Japan and the problems which Japanese statesmanship has 
to confront. Let us try to realise them. 

The Japanese Empire, with an area exceeding that of the 
British Islands only by some 35,000 square miles, has to support a 
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population equal to that of the United Kingdom and the white 
inhabitants of the Dominions combined, the area of the latter 
being between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 square miles. If we at 
home are overcrowded, and are seeking ways by which those for 
whom the place wherein they dwell is too strait may be settled on 
the fertile lands of the Empire, @ fortiori Japan is overcrowded 
with about 12,000,000 more people on the additional 35,000 
square miles of land. But Japan has at her back no great unde- 
veloped empire suitable for settlement by her people. There is 
scope for a certain number, perhaps even for a large number, of the 
cream of the Japanese workmen as foremen and overseers in 
Korea, Manchuria, and such-like places, but the ordinary labourer 
is undercut by the native and Chinese coolies, as white labour is 
undercut by the Kaffirs in South Africa. Nor can the Japanese 
live and labour, as do the Chinese, in the Straits Settlements and 
the tropical islands round the equator. The only possible outlet 
is in lands where the white man has already ‘ pegged out his 
claim,’ and in these lands the Japanese workman is not welcome. 
That is the commonplace and the sore spot of Pacific politics. 

However strong our racial sympathies may be, we ought to 
try at least to see the Japanese point of view. A proud race and 
a patriotic race, which has met one of the greatest of European 
Powers in triumphant war, is it likely that they will submit 
indefinitely to be excluded from lands which cry aloud for culti- 
vation at a time when the capacity of the world to feed its inhabi- 
tants is steadily shrinking ? The Japanese are rapidly becoming 
wheat and meat eaters, abandoning their traditional diet of rice 
and fish. Their competition in the wheat markets of the world 
is already felt. What is to be the issue? Are they to be allowed 
to take their part in increasing the world’s supply of wheat by 
settling their surplus population on the world’s neglected corn- 
fields, or are they, by industrialising themselves, to compete for 
the supplies of the existing wheat areas and thus to lower the 
standard of living for the white peoples? If the former, then, 
sooner or later, they must clash with the policy which is common 
to all the white nations whose shores are washed by the Pacific ; 
if the latter, their exports of manufactures and coal, of which they 
have a large supply, will in process of time compete to a very 
serious extent with those of this country. Thus, unless some 
settlement can be reached, the needs of the Japanese may even- 
tually lead to a situation in which the interests of the Mother 
Country and the Dominions are divergent, while those of the latter 
and of the United States are concurrent. 

The declared objection of the white communities of the Pacific 
to Japanese immigration is partly material and partly moral. 
Whether it be ethically defensible or not, it is, at any rate, invin- 
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cible, and we must take account of the consequences which are 
likely to flow from it. The question has already become acute on 
more than one occasion between Japan and the United States, 
and the thought naturally occurs, What will be the position of 
the British Dominions should a conflict arise between the two 
Powers ? Such a conflict would almost certainly begin by the 
capture of the Philippine Islands by Japan. The United States 
fleet, with its nearest base in the Hawaiian Islands, would stand 
a poor chance of effecting their recapture unless it had the comfort 
of Australian ports. Would the Australians, deeply concerned at 
the near approach of the yellow man to their shores, be likely to 
refuse ? And what would be the position of the Mother Country 
if they did not? With all the sympathies of Australians, New 
Zealanders, and Canadians enlisted on the side of the United 
States, is it not plain that in the event of a conflict between the 
latter and Japan, in which the Mother Country is either unwill- 
ing or unable, through the lack of such a base as Singapore will 
afford, to intervene effectually, the United States will become the 
head of a white man’s confederation in the Pacific? Here is a 
fact which it is worth while to ponder: This year, for the second 
time since the beginning of the century, the people of Australia 
will welcome a fully organised American battle fleet in their ports. 
They have never yet seen more than a cruiser squadron belonging 
to the Navy which is supposed to protect them. 

So far from the proposed reconstruction of the naval base at 
Singapore being a herald of war, it is rather a guarantee of peace. 
Only when our power and will to defend the Dominions against 
aggression is demonstrated can we enter upon the task of states- 
manship in seeking a permanent and acceptable solution of the 
Pacific problem. If the anxiety of the peoples of the Dominions 
is allayed, if we lay down clearly what our interests in the Pacific 
are and demonstrate beyond a peradventure our intention to 
defend them, the temptation to aggression will be removed. 
Moreover, the co-operation between the British Empire and the 
United States which is essential for the peace of the world and 
the future of the white races demands that British sea power 
should be effective in the Pacific. 

For this purpose a force of capital ships is necessary. Cruisers 
can deal with cruisers only so long as the enemy cruisers have not 
a force of heavy ships at their back. The battleship or battle 
cruiser force stands in the relation of a fortified mobile base to 
the raiders. The story of Von Spee and the Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau shows this. Hostile cruisers raiding the great trade 
routes from Australia and New Zealand would have the support 
of whatever battle fleet we may assume as enemy. On this they 
would fall back when the chase became hot; against this the 
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cruisers engaged in hunting the raiders would be powerless. 
Furthermore, expeditionary forces could be sent oversea with 
impunity if they had only light forces to oppose them. 

It does not, however, necessarily follow that a battle fleet 
must be established in the Pacific permanently and at once. It 
will be sufficient for the present if the existence of a fortified 
repairing base enables a fleet to be sent there in case of need. Such 
a fleet could be sent from Malta to Singapore and emerge ready 
to fight in about six weeks after it left the Mediterranean. Even 
if, for political reasons, it were deemed inexpedient to send it until 
war had actually broken out, the time is too short for a joint naval 
and military expedition of the enemy to reduce the place, or to 
undertake serious operations against any other objective. 

The conclusion of this survey of the position in the various 
seas of the world, then, leads to the following conclusions : 
First, that the naval problems of the Empire have become 
oceanic; we must think in oceans, not in seas. Secondly, 
that we have gone as far as we can in agreement to limit naval 
armaments unless some concession is made to us by the con- 
tracting Powers which will recognise our special need for cruisers. 
Thirdly, that the proposed modernisation of the Singapore base 
is vitally necessary if the problem of the Pacific is to be peaceably 
settled. And lastly, that the battle fleet must be maintained, 
both in numbers and power, up to the maximum allowed by the 
Washington Treaty. 

The total tonnage allowed under the Washington limitation 
seems adequate to our needs, though there is room for plenty of 
divergence in opinion as to how the 525,000 tons allotted should 
be distributed among the units of the fleet as replacements are 
made. When the four Centurions have been scrapped this year 
and the Nelson and Rodney are ready for sea, we shall have twenty- 
two capital ships available: eighteen battleships and four battle 
cruisers. These ships carry very few heavy guns compared with 
those of the United States, and the disproportion in the weight of 
fire is still greater. But our naval authorities, it must be sup- 
posed, have good reason for their policy in this respect. The 
hitting power of a ship is not necessarily proportionate to the 
number of guns she carries or the weight of shell in her broadside. 
The fleet is rendered tactically unhandy by reason of the inclusion 
of the battle cruisers. But it would seem possible to keep three 
battle squadrons of six ships each in full commission, with two in 
reserve to replace those needing refit—a very small margin. Or 
one full battle squadron of eight ships might be kept in the Mediter- 
ranean, with one division of four ships in home waters and another 
of the same strength in the Far East, to which two at least of the 
battle cruisers might be attached. If there were threat of trouble in 
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the Pacific, the Mediterranean fleet would, of course, go out, and its 
place would be taken by the six battleships from home waters, 
that is, the four in commission and the two in reserve. There are 
no more ships due to be scrapped till 1934, so the question of 
furtker replacements need not be seriously considered at the 
moment. But it may be pointed out that if each new ship is, like 
the Nelson and Rodney, up to the maximum of 35,000 tons, the 
total number of ships permissible—fifteen—will be insufficient to 
provide the number of squadrons we ought to maintain. On the 
other hand, Powers whose interests do not lie scattered all over 
the globe will be well accommodated with the allotted number of 
the most powerful ships. The United States will, of course, be 
permitted the same number as ourselves, while the 315,000 tons 
allowed to Japan will give her nine. The greater, therefore, the 
need for the Singapore base. 

The Admiralty policy in the matter of aircraft-carriers has not 
yet become clear. By the Washington agreement we are allowed 
135,000 tons of aircraft-carrying ships, individually above 10,000 
tons. Of these two may, if we desire, be of 33,000 tons, but the 
standard maximum is 27,000 tons. The biggest aircraft-carrier 
we have at present is the Eagle, ex-Almirante Cochrane, of 22,000 
tons. She is followed by the Courageous, Glorious, and Furious, 
ex-light cruisers (the famous ‘ hush-hush ’ ships of the war period), 
of 18,000 to 19,000 tons apiece. The Argus, 14,000 tons, and the 
Hermes, 10,000 tons odd, complete our list, so we have about 
50,000 tons in hand, or sufficient to add two more Eagle class, three 
Argus, or four Hermes, to our total. Our aircraft-carriers carry 
no gun larger than the six-inch in place of the eight-inch allowed. 
But that seems a matter of little consequence. Aircraft-carriers 
will not operate apart from other craft, on which they will rely 
for their protection. An armament sufficient to beat off a surprise 
attack by light cruisers and destroyers, while launching or picking 
up aeroplanes, seems to be sufficient. 

We have plenty of cruisers available for work in the narrow 
seas, that is to say, in home waters and the Mediterranean. 
We are, however, deficient in the more powerful class of ship 
fit for oceanic service. Three Effinghams and five Kents, with 
the two Australian cruisers just ordered, do not constitute a 
sufficient provision, in view of the programmes of other 
Powers. But the matter is still under consideration, and it 
may confidently be expected that the Committee which is sitting 
will recommend the construction of a considerable number of 
additional Kents—vessels of 10,000 tons, of not less than thirty- 
three knots speed, and mounting eight-inch guns. 

We have a large force of fairly modern and fast destroyers, the 
chief doubt about which would seem to be the sufficiency of their 
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fuel supply for oceanic work. If the Dominions would take over 
some of them for local defence purposes, for which they are 
eminently suitable, it might be well if we were to build a class 
about 600 tons heavier, applying the extra tonnage to a heavier 
armament and increased fuel supply. As to submarines, the 
experience of the war has not yet been fully applied ; matters are 
still in an experimental stage. 

There remains to be discussed what is, perhaps, the most 
interesting question of all, namely, the relation of the Air Force 
to the Navy. I venture to think that a certain friend of mine, 
who, when M. Bleriot flew across the Channel, wrote an eloquent 
leader entitled ‘There was no more Sea,’ was profoundly mis- 
taken. For an island Power, I submit, the air arm should be 
regarded as a new weapon of the Navy. Nelson’s saying—if it 
were his—that ‘ the frontiers of Britain are off the enemy’s coast,’ 
is truer now than ever before. 

I will leave aside, for the moment, the question of scouting 
and spotting for the fleet, and also that of the use of air-borne 
bombs and torpedoes in a fleet action. What is our true policy 
in regard to the defence of the country from aerial raids, about 
which so much concern is professed? It is, I suppose, common 
ground that mere passive defence is almost useless ; that, once the 
enemy planes or airships are over the country, no force of defend- 
ing planes and no number of ‘ Archies,’ though thick as asparagus 
in May, will avail to prevent serious damage and loss of life. The 
alternative is defence by attack, either by bombing and destroying 
the enemy aerodromes or—a hateful alternative—by bombing his 
cities. According to General Groves, the first alternative will be 
impossible, because the enemy aerodromes will be situated far 
inland, and the actual starting point will be unmarked. Very 
well. 

Barataria, an island State holding the command of the sea, is 
at war with Ruritania. Thirty miles of water lie between the 
nearest point on the coasts of the two countries. The capital of 
Barataria is sixty miles inland ; that of Ruritania is ninety. In 
order, therefore, to bomb the capital of Barataria, the Ruritanian 
planes will have to fly ninety miles ; while if a start is made from 
their own coast, the planes of Barataria will have to fly 120 miles 
—240 miles out and home as against 180. But if the Baratarians 
make use of their command of the sea, the advantage of Ruritania 
isneutralised. The attacking aeroplanes start from off the Ruri- 
tanian coast and have no sea crossing. The Ruritanian planes 
are under the observation of enemy scouts from the start, and 
can be attacked on the ground, while the aircraft-carriers of 
Barataria offer only a swiftly moving target. 

Nor does the advantage of the sea-borne Air Force end here. 
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Weather conditions which might prevent an oversea flight are 
a positive assistance to the sea-borne force which can choose its 
own point of approach. Furthermore, since the shores of Ruri- 
tania are washed by three seas, the aircraft of Barataria can ‘attack 
from three sides. All the seaports of Ruritania are an easy target, 
while many of the chief ports of Barataria lie out of range. The 
same is true of the chief manufacturing districts of either country. 
Again, the aircraft of Barataria need not return by the way they 
came, but can choose their line of retreat according to the way 
the wind blows or the chance of avoiding attack. By the use of 
wireless the watching ships off any of the three coasts can be 
warned and be in readiness to pick up the airmen or to send aerial 
support to them if required. There would not be much rest in 
Ruritania if concerted attacks were made from six quarters at 
once. 

The case of Barataria is ours. But let us see what is involved. 
We cannot rely on brilliant improvisation. The suggested opera- 
tions entail most minute and delicate naval organisation. The 
supposed enemy has swarms of destroyers and submarines ; the 
aircraft-carriers and their attendant craft will be subjected to 
persistent and determined attacks. The whole force must be 
trained to manceuvre at high speed, and the pilots to take their 
chance to ascend amid the hurly-burly of a naval fight. The 
observers must have complete knowledge of sea affairs, be trained 
to distinguish one swiftly moving ship from another, to estimate 
correctly speed and direction, and be without question under the 
command of the naval Commander-in-Chief and his squadron and 
divisional commanders. The pilots must have knowledge of boat 
work and that instinct for weather conditions which only comes 
from experience at sea. Finally, the Navy must have a free hand 
to evolve the type of aircraft best suited to operations of this 
kind. What efforts, one may ask, are being made under the 
present system to develop the flying boat ? 

The conclusion which follows from the foregoing is that for 
us, if the conquest of the air is to strengthen our insular advantage 
instead of lessening it, the Air Force must be a branch of the 
Navy. Provision must, of course, be made for the needs of the 
Army, for squadrons to work in conjunction with it in Iraq, on 
the frontiers of India, and so forth, also for air squadrons and 
ground defences to deal with such hostile aircraft as succeed in 
evading the Navy. Some raiders will get through however close 
is the watch and ward. But attack is the surest defence, and 
attack, to be successful, must be launched from the best possible 
position, and with all the advantages which surprise can give it. 
This can be done far more surely from the sea than from the 
land. 
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I submit that the argument by which the creation of a separate 
Air Force was supported, namely, that as the sea is one element, 
demanding a separate service, and the land is another, so the air 
is a third, and also demands its separate service, is unsound. The 
Army carries all that it needs for efficiency with it by land; the 
Navy carries all that it needs by sea—the elements on which the 
two services fight respectively. The Air Force must keep all its 
supply services and live the greater part of its life either on land 
or in ships. Moreover, the Army finds its objective in the 
enemy’s land forces, the Navy in his sea forces. But the objec- 
tive of the Air Force is only partially and incidentally the air 
forces of the enemy. Its major objective, when it is really 
acting as an independent force, is on the ground, or on the sea. 
Apart from such operations, its functions are auxiliary to Navy 
or Army. 

The experiences of the late war—the first in which aircraft 
have ever taken part—are altogether misleading as to the func- 
tion of an air force in the defence of an island Power. No one 
at the outset had an idea of the extent to which aerial warfare 
would develop, and by the time its possibilities were realised our 
armies were established on the other side of the Channel, and 
French soil was the natural base for all aerial operations. Conse- 
quently the Air Force came to be regarded as belonging to the land 
forces rather than the sea forces. The principles of the use of air- 
craft in connection with a fleet were never fully worked out, 
through lack of opportunity and the urgent demands of the Army 
for planes and aviators. But a lingering consciousness of our 
position as a sea Power forebade the handing over of aviation 
entirely to the Army, and the consequence was the establishment 
of a separate and independent Air Force, an example which no 
other nation has followed. The ‘ independent ’ Air Force is, how- 
ever, by virtue of the conditions under which it lives and trains 
ashore, a branch of the land forces, despite its separate adminis- 
tration and command. The Navy is Lazarus, picking up the 
crumbs which fall from the rich man’s table. 

It will, no doubt, be objected that the idea of using aircraft 
as the long-range weapons of the fleet is impracticable, that big 
bombers cannot be launched from the decks of aircraft-carriers, 
and that military aviation is an art which demands a man’s whole 
time and energies and cannot be combined with the practice of 
the duties of a naval officer. To which I reply, Give the Navy a 
chance and it will find the way, just as it did with submarines. 
Let the Navy have a free hand to experiment and manceuvre ; 
let it evolve its own designs of aircraft in accordance with the 
needs disclosed by experience ; above all, let the Admiralty have 
complete control of the personnel, and a system of tactics suitable 
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to the new conditions of sea warfare will be worked out, as well 
as the types of craft, both sea and air, required. 

The position of the Royal Marines in the Navy is in these 
days somewhat anomalous. Why should not this force, with its 
magnificent traditions, be turned bodily into the fleet air arm ? 
In this case it would probably be wise to revert to Lord Fisher’s 
scheme of common entry and specialisation only after lieutenant’s 
rank is reached, for I would insist that a flying officer should be 
first and foremost a naval officer. 

The recent triumphant adventure of R33 has recalled the 
public mind to the possibilities of airships. These vessels are 
but the stepchildren of the Royal Air Force, their use being almost 
exclusively naval. But their proper development is essential to 
full efficiency in the oceanic sphere. The last war showed how 
difficult it is to track raiding cruisers. The advantage to be 
gained from the use of far-ranging airships which can spot a 
raider from afar, hang on to her, and summon by wireless all other 
airships and cruisers within call is inestimable. Since practically 
all the duties of military airships are naval duties, they should 
unquestionably be under the direct control of the Admiralty. 
And there cannot be an efficient service with one part under one 
authority and another under a different one. Airships may in 
future become aircraft-carriers. The possibilities of this for 
scouting purposes are fascinating to think of. It is a subject on 
which the imagination may be let go with profit, for the more 
the imagination is brought into play the more sure is the conclu- 
sion that for us sea power and air power are only two expressions 
of one and the same thing. 

To sum up the general conclusions of this article : 

I. The functions of the Navy are what they have ever been. 
Their exercise is modified by the disappearance of any challenge 
in European waters and the rise to first-class rank of two extra- 
European navies. The aim of the Navy is to preserve peace by 
spreading a sense of security among the peoples of the Empire and 
diminishing the attractions of aggressive war. 

2. In order that its functions may be fulfilled, and its aim 
attained, the Navy must regain full liberty of action, especially in 
the Far East, by the possession of a fully equipped base or bases 
and fuelling stations. 

3. The British Navy exists primarily for the defence of British 
interests, and particularly of that floating trade without which our 
peoples cannot exist. It cannot, therefore, undertake duties in 
connection with the League of Nations which might render it 
inadequate, in view of the limitations of the Washington Treaty, 
to perform its primary function. 

4. Subject to the requirements of the Army and the local 
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defence of London and other parts of these islands, the principle 
of the unity of sea and air power should be recognised, and the 
Royal Air Force should become part of the Navy and pass under 
Admiralty control. The Air Ministry might remain as a depart- 
ment of research, supply, and mechanical training of pilots and 
mechanics, and also as the regulating authority of civil aviation. 
The Admiralty, however, should have the supreme control in the 
design of all material required for naval purposes. 


GERARD FIENNES. 
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A JOURNALISTIC TRANSFORMATION 


JuLy 14, 1833, has been generally regarded as the birthday of 
the Oxford or Tractarian Movement. On that day Keble preached 
the Assize Sermon in the University pulpit at Oxford. This 
sermon was afterwards published, with the title of National 
Apostasy. Referring to it, Newman declared that he always 
‘ considered and kept the day upon which it was preached as the 
temporal starting point of their remarkable enterprise (Newman’s 
Apologia, p. 75). It must be remembered, however, that 
previously to that date the pioneers of the undertaking had 
adopted and begun to avow the principles upon which it was 
based. They had consulted together and agreed in a more or 
less definite way upon their aims and methods. Accordingly it 
was possible for them towards the close of the month in which 
Keble’s sermon was preached (July 1833) to hold a conference at 
Hadleigh Rectory. In this conference Palmer, Hurrell Froude, 
Percival, and Rose (Rector of Hadleigh) took part. Keble was 
not there. Newman also was unable to attend, but his views 
and wishes were well known by the members of the conference. 
The result of their deliberations had a most important influence 
upon the movement. It was decided’ that an association for the 
defence of the Church should be formed, and that the production 
of Tracts for the Times should be forthwith taken in hand. Not 
long after this Dr. Pusey, who had at first refused to identify 
himself with their policy and action, joined their circle and became 
one of the writers of the ‘ Tracts.’ Enthusiastic and vigorous 
minds, conscious of the power of self-expression, naturally seek 
an opportunity for the exercise of that power, and this the Tracts 
for the Times afforded during the years of their publication. - 
But the end of this notable effort came in a dramatic manner. 
On February 27, 1841, ‘ Tract XC.,’ from the pen of Dr. Newman, 
was added to that series. Its main contention was that the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion were not necessarily antagonistic 
to the official teaching of the Church of Rome, but only to certain 
extravagances that had been allowed to invade it. The import- 
ance of this ‘ Tract’ was at once discerned by friend and foe. 
It was welcomed by the former as supplying a way of escape 
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from the charge of perjurious subscription and providing a method 
of interpreting ecclesiastical formularies by which the most 
daring Romeward advances might be justified. It also became in 
a sense the text-book of the movement, being for it something 
like what in after-days Darwin’s Origin of Species was for the 
theory of biological evolution, or the Prolegomena of Wellhausen 
for the Higher Criticism. But, on the other hand, it evoked a 
loud outcry of condemnation. It was denounced as a typical 
example of the dishonesty by which Tractarianism was charac- 
terised. It was severely censured by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of Oxford, and made a reason for demanding 
the discontinuance of the ‘ Tracts.’ Consequently it was the last 
of the series ; after it no more Tracts for the Times were published. 

Possibly the suppression of this method of propagating their 
views inclined the leaders of the movement to look out for another 
which would be less liable to the danger of authoritative con- 
demnation. At any rate, they soon conceived the idea of starting 
a weekly newspaper to serve as the exponent of their principles 
and to be the organ of their party. On January 5, 1843, the 
first issue of this newspaper, entitled The English Churchman, 
saw the light. It has been described as ‘a modest-looking 
production, printed in brevier type, on paper foolscap size, 
comprising sixteen pages each set in two columns.’ But the 
modesty of its appearance did not hinder it from taking an 
important part in the questions and controversies by which the 
Church of England was then agitated. Without doubt it con- 
tributed its quota to the ecclesiastical history of the nineteenth 
century. It expounded the tenets and practices of developing 
Ritualism, and it was the mouthpiece of personal opinions and 
explanations. When Dr. Symons was put forward as a candidate 
for the Vice-Chancellorship of Oxford University it was in the 
English Churchman that the letters opposing his election appeared. 
The reason of the opposition was the part taken by Dr. Symons in 
condemning Pusey’s celebrated sermon entitled The Holy Eucharist 
a Comfort to the Penitent. When, in consequence of the publication 
of Ward’s Ideal of a Christian Church, it was suggested that a 
new test should be imposed upon ‘all persons [#.e., officially 
connected with Oxford University], lay or clerical, who might 
hereafter be suspected of unsound opinions,’ it was in the English 
Churchman that Pusey’s letter, detailing his reasons for refusing 
to subscribe such a test, was published. When Oakley was 
condemned in the Court of Arches for maintaining and affirming 
doctrines directly contrary to those of the Church of England it 
was to the English Churchman that Pusey wrote severely criticising 
the judgment. When Newman seceded from the Church of 
England it was through the English Churchman that members 
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of the Ritualistic party expressed their thoughts and feelings 
regarding the loss they had sustained. Through the English 
Churchman, too, many attacks were directed against the 
Evangelicals, and suggestions were made that they should be 
prosecuted for heretical teaching and schismatical conduct. The 
suggestions came to nothing, but they are interesting as showing 
that the Tractarians were not then averse from the use of the 
courts of law. 

On the whole, the paper retained its character for some years 
as the organ of the Sacerdotal party. Moreover, it filled that 
véle during the critical period in which the movement was passing 
out of academical exclusiveness into the wider sphere of 
ecclesiastical life. Nevertheless its tone does not seem to have 
been sufficiently pungent and vigorous for the advanced section 
of the party, and it failed to receive the financial support that 
was required to render it an economic success. It was carried 
on for some time in a languishing state, and was ultimately sold 
to a small syndicate of High Churchmen, who thought to make it 
the exponent of their opinions as distinct from those of the 
Romanisers which it had hitherto upheld. Apparently, however, 
they were never able to lift it out of the rut into which it had 
fallen, and they only kept it going at a loss. In 1868 it was 
purchased by Mr. Chambers, a barrister, who was already its 
editor and then became its proprietor as well. In his hands it 
assumed a moderate ecclesiastical tone, and it definitely ceased 
to be the advocate of Ritualistic doctrine. The next change of 
ownership completed the transformation. Mr. Newdegate, a 
well-known Protestant and member of Parliament, bought it 
from Mr. Chambers. He had previously acquired the Press and 
the St. James’s Chronicle, two journals that had, each in its own 
way, rather distinguished careers. These he combined with the 
English Churchman to form one weekly religious paper, to be 
known from that time forward as The English Churchman and 
St. James’s Chronicle, a Protestant Family Journal. After holding 
it for a few years he handed it over to a new proprietary, that it 
might continue to proclaim the principles to which he was 
devotedly attached, and in defence of which he had spent his life. 
For more than forty years it has continued to fulfil the mission 
that he gave it, ‘ preaching the faith which once it destroyed.’ 
It is now held by three trustees who have proved themselves to 
be staunch Evangelical Churchmen, and to have at heart the 
cause for which it stands. There is also a carefully worded 
document setting forth the main features of this cause, to which, 
in the event of a change of editor, the incoming man must declare 
his assent. 

With regard to the principles of the English Churchman, it 
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may be said that they are those which are commonly called 
Protestant and Evangelical. They were affirmed by the Reformers 
and attested by the martyrs of the sixteenth century. They were 
impressed upon the Book of Common Prayer and enshrined in 
the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. They were rendered 
triumphant by the success of the revolution which established 
William III. upon the throne of England, and were then inter- 
woven by the Bill of Rights and Act of Settlement into the 
constitution of this realm. Later on they were reaffirmed in a 
doctrinal and spiritual, rather than a political and controversial, 
manner by the Evangelical revival. The impetus of that revival 
was still strongly felt in the Church and in Nonconformity at the 
time that the English Churchman was started upon its new 
career. When a newspaper is set for the defence and declaration 
of certain fundamental principles it is bound to take a side, one 
way or the other, in the questions of policy and action that 
continually arise. And the English Churchman has been no 
exception to this rule. A few examples may be given to illustrate 
this point. 

Not long ago the people of this country were sharply divided 
as to the best method of governing Ireland. Some contended 
that the wishes and rights of those who, through evil report 
and good report, had been faithful in their allegiance to the 
British Crown, should be respected and the Union should be 
maintained. Others held that the better way would be to yield 
to the clamour of the disaffected and endeavour to pacify them 
by granting the Home Rule for which they asked. Here it was 
necessary for the English Churchman to take a side, and equally 
necessary that it should be the side of the northern Protestants 
and the southern loyalists. Consistently with its fundamental 
principles, it could not do otherwise. 

The British Mission to the Vatican has been another cause 
of controversy. It may be granted that widespread apathy 
prevails on this subject, but it is by no means universal. 
Presumably many favour the Mission, and undoubtedly many 
are strongly opposed to it. The latter contend that it was 
introduced as a war measure, and that the excuse for it vanished 
when the conflict was over; also that it is contrary to the con- 
stitution of this realm for the Sovereign to hold permanent 
diplomatic intercourse with the Papal Court. The former content 
themselves with the assertion that the susceptibilities of the 
Roman Catholics of the Empire should be considered and their 
wishes should be gratified. In this case also the English Church- 


| man is bound by its fundamental principles to take the side of 


the aggrieved Protestants and to join in the demand for the with- 
drawal of the envoy. Consistency forbids any other course. 
Vor. XCVIII—No. 581 H 
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On the disputes that have arisen time after time respecting 
religious education in the elementary schools its duty has not 
always been so clear. The good work of the voluntary system 
and the merits of the Cowper-Temple policy have alike called 
forth its acknowledgment and support. On the right, however, 
of the children to receive regular instruction out of the Word of 
God, there is no room for doubt ; its essential principles require 
it to uphold that right. The abolition of all teaching of religion 
from the provided schools may present to the secularist the best 
way out of the difficulty, but with that the English Churchman 
would not, and could not, agree. 

A similar necessity determines its treatment of ecclesiastical | 
matters. As a result of the Oxford Movement, to which allusion 
was made at the beginning of this article, two distinct systems 
have for some time prevailed within the Church of England, 
One is essentially Sacramentarian and Sacerdotal, and the other [ 
is Protestant and Evangelical. One looks to medizvalism for Q 
its standard of doctrine and practice; the other finds in the | 
great principles asserted at the Reformation its way of faith and § 
life. The authority of the Church is the slogan of the one; 7 
freedom of conscience and the right of private judgment constitute | 
the necessary claim of the other. The one has a vision of the 
corporate reunion of the Church of England with the Church 
of Rome and the Orthodox Churches of the East; the other, 
in so far as it dreams of reunion at all, thinks of a federation of 
Churches in which episcopal government would not be obligatory, 
and all submission to the Papacy would be utterly repudiated. 
It is evident that these two can never coalesce and combine, 
They maintain different, even contradictory, aspects of 
Christianity. They can only coexist in a state of perpetual F 
antagonism. And here, of course, the English Churchman is © 
compelled to take a side, and that side must be the Protestant | 
and Evangelical. Any compromise with Sacerdotalism would | 
be a betrayal of the cause for which it stands. 

A development in recent days of the ‘ Romeward drift’ has 
taken the name of ‘ Anglo-Catholic.’ It frankly aims at the 
domination of the National Church and the establishment of its 
tenets and methods in every parish of the land. Closely associated 
with its activities is the proposal for the revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer. It is easy to see that this revision might have | 
assumed a non-contentious form. It might have been confined 
to the simplification of ambiguous rubrics, the interpretation in 
modern language of obsolete expressions and devotional enrich- 
ment to meet present-day needs that were not thought of in the | 
sixteenth century. Instead of that, however, it has essayed to | 
deal with highly controversial matters, especially in the case of 
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the Communion Office. On the one side may be seen the 
alternative uses which have received the approval of the House 
of Clergy in the Church Assembly, and on the other side the 
protest against the suggested changes which Bishop Knox has 
so ably and vigorously carried on. It would be difficult to gauge 
the extent of the interest which this question has awakened in 
the minds of lay people generally, but there can be no doubt that 
with most of the clergy and some of the laity it is a burning one. 
The reason is that doctrine is involved, upon which they hold 
opinions fundamentally divergent. If the revisers have their way 
and different forms of worship be legalised, the fear is that the 
balance of the Reformation settlement will be lost, and the 
possibility of avoiding the disruption of the Church will be seriously 
imperilled. In the circumstances, the English Churchman has 
no other choice than to support the opponents of revision and 
not to meddle with those that are given to change. 

Another phase of the religious controversy is presented by 
recent developments of Modernism. The. Broad:Church school has 
existed for many years, and has ali along attracted to itself men 
of strong mental calibre and: high. scholarly attainments. ‘The 
names of Colenso, Kingsley, Aynold, Stanley, Maurice, Robertson 
and Farrar conjure up a picture of intellectwai bower and eloquent 
utterance combined with some. daring departures from the rigid 
standard of orthodoxy prevailing: in their time... But. the’ new 
Liberalism has adopted a freedom of thought. respecting the Bible 
and the primitive creeds which they never displayed. It is 
sometimes hard to see how men can continue to hold simul- 
taneously the principles the Modernists profess and the position 
they occupy in the National Church. The English Churchman 
is committed to the conservative and traditional view of Holy 
Scripture. It regards with suspicion every attempt to accommo- 
date the Christian creed in content or form to the fleeting varia- 
tions of scientific theory. And so, while sympathising with the 
protest of Modernism against superstition and obscurantism, it 
cannot agree with teaching which verges upon the denial of the 
central verities for which it stands. 

There is, however, a widespread and frequently expressed 
feeling that the old controversies which once stirred men’s hearts 
to their very depths are now out of date. It is said that the centre 
of gravity has greatly changed with the changing times, and 
that the question is not what form of religion should be upheld, 
but whether any form can be maintained at all. We are told 
that atheistical materialism is collecting its forces for a life-and- 
death struggle with every aspect of belief. A grave warning is 
heard that while sectarian disputants are in conflict with one 
another the tide of godless secularism may rush in upon them 
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and overwhelm them all. Accordingly they are urged to bury 
the hatchet, to desist from internecine strife, to close up their 
ranks and oppose an unbroken front to the onslaught of the 
common foe. It must be admitted that there is some reason as 
well as sincerity in this appeal. The peril is not merely imaginary ; 
it is displayed in ominous developments of modern thought and 
life. It has assumed a monstrous and menacing aspect in the 
aftermath of the Great War. Nor can it be denied that new 
conditions may require new methods. They are foolish who 
dally with actual dangers and mistake the echoes of the past for 
the war-cries of the present. But, on the other hand, the con- 
troversies to which allusion has been made still retain their 
meaning and their urgency. The causes underlying them are 
no less real now than they were in the sixteenth century. No 
one can fight the battle of faith except with what he believes to 
be the weapon of truth. Compromise with error as he sees it 
would completely unnerve him for all religious warfare. There- 
fore he must have a,£rm.grasp of fundamental principles whatever 
be the eheiny he goes forth to encounter. This must be the 
justification of the attitude’ of. the English Churchman towards 
the past and the present. It may vary its ways of working to 
meéet time’s Vicissitudes, but it carinot forsake the course upon 
which it entered on ‘the 1% that’ its remarkable transformation 
was compleiely, effected. , 


F. J. HAMILTON. 
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THE RAILWAY CENTENARY 


THE importance of the opening ceremony of the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway on September 27, 1825, lies in the fact that 
never before had members of the public been hauled along a 
railway by a steam locomotive, Colliery lines, over which a horse 
could draw much greater loads than upon ordinary roads, had 
been in use for a hundred years or more ; and it was already more 
than twenty years since Trevithick’s steam locomotive first 
worked upon one of these lines. The Stockton and Darlington 
itself was primarily a coal line, and its receipts were mostly 
derived from coal traffic; but what seems to have fired the 
imagination of the public on the opening day at the sight of the 
ninety-ton train of little waggons trundling along the rails at 
five to ten miles an hour, and what even now gives the affair its 
significance, is that the train provided accommodation of a kind 
for 300 passengers, and actually carried during part of its journey 
more than 500. The company did not for some while thereafter 
run passenger ‘trains,’ but only single horse-drawn coaches, 
which were enough at the moment for the small local traffic which 
had not sufficed to fill even one coach daily upon the turnpike 
road. But the fact had been demonstrated that, while stage 
coaches could deal with passengers only by the dozen, the steam 
locomotive upon rails could do so by the hundred ; and lack of 
capacity was an almost worse defect in the means of transit then 
available than lack of speed. 

Consider the situation of the country at that time. The 
Industrial Revolution was already far advanced ; large factories 
full of machinery abounded ; the population of the United King- 
dom was some twenty-five millions (compared with sixteen 
millions in 1801); the old self-supporting agricultural system 
had broken down ; the predominance of the country districts was 
over (though the landowners did not realise it), and that of the 
towns had taken its place. The nation was now living by its 
commerce, and quick, capacious, and regular means of com- 
munication were necessary; but it had not got them. It also 
needed new methods of transport of freight. But it is in 
respect of passenger travel that 1825 is so important a date, and 
Ior 
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we may here confine ourselves to this sufficiently large subject, 
as also to our own country, though only one thirty-seventh part 
of the world’s railway mileage now lies within Great Britain. 

The number of coaches upon the roads a hundred years ago 
was indeed surprisingly large. As no official statistics were kept, 
it can only be estimated, or collected piecemeal ; but at places on 
main routes there was a continual bustle of arrivals and departures, 
Mr. W. Bayzand, some time guard of the ‘ Mazeppa’ coach from 
London through Oxford to Hereford, judged that at one time 
there were not fewer than seventy-three coaches in and out of 
Oxford every twenty-four hours. So, too, in 1829 there were 
thirty-four coaches daily, down and up, between London and 
Birmingham ; ninety-four daily passed through St. Albans. But 
few vehicles going any considerable distance could carry more 
than about fifteen passengers ; and the faster the coach, the fewer 
passengers it could carry. The mail coaches on the trunk roads, 
which were among the most efficient and regular long-distance 
coaches running, had space, with the mail-bags, for only four 
inside passengers, and sometimes for two, sometimes for none, 
outside... The difference in capacity between the coach service of 
those days and the train service of our own was very great, even in 
proportion to the population, The thirty-four London and 
Birmingham coaches, for instance, had seats for perhaps 500 
passengers in all at a date when the population of Birmingham was 
already round about 145,000, whereas now, while the population 
has grown rather more than sixfold, to 920,000, the normal number 
of seats provided on the twenty-five principal expresses alone, 
namely, those which make the journey to or from Paddington or 
Euston in 120 or 125 minutes, is over 6300, or nearly thirteen 
times as many, in addition to which there are more than a score 
of other trains or connections of varying capacity in an average 
time of two hours and three-quarters ; and this without taking 
into account trains which run only during the three summer 
months. So, too, Liverpool and Manchester before the opening 
of the railway between them, though their joint population was 
even then over 300,000, were served by about a score of coaches ; 
now, for a population of about 1,800,000, there are nearly eighty 
fast trains by the three direct routes, with some sixty slow trains 
in addition. 

As to regularity, we now expect trains to run very closely to 
time, and are aggrieved when they do not; but in those days a 
notoriously punctual coach, such as the London-Shrewsbury 
‘ Wonder,’ was something out of the common; and though the 
mails, with their very limited passenger space, were required to 
run to time (barring accidents), in very many cases the schedule 
was a counsel of perfection, and the actual performance very 
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casual. One of the recollections of the same Mr. W. Bayzand was 
of an occasion with the Oxford-Southampton coach (booked to 
perform the sixty-six mile journey in seven hours) on which the 
usual interval of half an hour for lunch at Newbury was extended 
to an hour at the request of the head of a college—he does not 
say which college—who was a passenger. The port is said to have 
been good; but even the vintage of ’87 would make little 
impression on the schedule of a modern express. 

In speed, again, it has been estimated by a very careful 
authority that the time occupied by a coach on the great trade 
routes in 1830 was from a third to a fifth of what it had been in 
1750 ; and we may correspondingly say that the present travelling 
time of express trains is fiom one-fifth to one-sixth of the coach 
time a hundred years ago. For instance, the duration of the 
journey from London to various places has been reduced as 
follows: to Exeter, from about twenty hours to three; to 
Manchester, from about twenty to three and a half; to York, 
from about twenty-one to three and a half; to Bristol and 
Birmingham, from about twelve to two; to Oxford, from six to 
one and a quarter; and so on. It is necessary to use the word 
‘about’ when speaking of coach schedules, since they were 
constantly changing because of competition, improvements in the 
roads, and other causes, while different coaches on the same 
route ran at different speeds, and winter times were usually 
longer than summer times, owing to the bad construction and 
maintenance of many of the roads. Macadam began his work in 
England in 1816 ; but though his principles were admirable, there 
had not been time for them to be applied over the whole country 
before the roads were supplanted by the railways; while the 
responsibility for road maintenance was very inadequately borne 
by many of the petty authorities charged with it, and the same 
road might be good for part of its length and atrociously bad for 
the rest.1 

‘ Standardisation ’ was not so familiar a word in those days 
as it is now, and not only journey times and roads, but fares, 
were very variable. Fourpence a mile inside and twopence 
outside are typical figures, but there was no uniformity, and the 
only thing that can be said is that the average rates then, at a 
time when money was much scarcer, were considerably higher 
than they are now, even in this post-bellum period. It is interest- 
ing to recall that the golden age of the coaches followed closely 
after a great war. 

The safety of the coaches was not great; bad roads and 
defects in the rolling stock, and sometimes bad driving as well, 


1 The condition of road surfaces before Macadam is well illustrated by Miss 
Mary Mitford’s phrase ‘ the bottomless middle of the road.’ 
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combined to produce many accidents. One traveller making 
a tour through the industrial districts of England in the summer of 
1835—that is, at the climax of the coaching era, and at the time 
of year when the roads were at their best—mentions three over- 
turns of coaches (one of them the Carlisle mail) coming under his 
own notice during his short holiday. 

In fact, the whole business of passenger transportation was a 
haphazard affair, in which the intending traveller was often 
uncertain whether he would find room on a coach, or if he did, 
when or whether he would reach his journey’s end. 

In these circumstances, success awaited any new means of 
transit which would give greater speed, capacity, and safety; 
and these things the railways from the first supplied. The 
opposition of vested interests (often disguised in the traditional 
manner, as when George Stephenson, in his survey for the 
Manchester and Liverpool, was accused of having ‘ trodden down 
the corn of widows,’ and ‘destroyed the strawberry beds of 
gardeners ’) made it necessary for the promoters of the earliest 
railways not to say too much about their intention to carry 
passengers as well as freight. It was chiefly from passengers, 
however, that their revenues were at first derived, as, for instance, 
from the first year’s working on the Liverpool and Manchester 
102,000/. against an estimate of 10,000/., and on the London and 
Birmingham 500,000/. against 331,000/.; while the receipts from 
freight were considerably below the estimate in both cases. For 
even on the Liverpool and Manchester (the first railway to run a 
regular service of steam-hauled passenger trains of several coaches) 
the average speed from the opening of the line was twenty miles 
an hour, twice the speed of the road coaches, and this with 
trains which could carry a hundred or more people at a time (in 
the crowded fashion of those days, when third-class passengers 
rode in open trucks), with greater safety than the road. 

It is, perhaps, curious, seeing what an established network of 
roads the country already possessed, that the development of 
mechanical traction did not take place upon them instead of 
upon railways. Inventors were busily engaged in devising steam 
road carriages, some of which appear to have made considerable 
journeys; and bad though many of the roads were, they were 
rapidly being improved, and their routes corresponded with the 
location of the population, while railways were non-existent, 
very costly to build, and much more limited in their direction by 
the configuration of the ground, especially in those early days 
when the locomotive engine was thought incapable of climbing 
gradients of any severity, and such hilly routes as the Midland 
or Great Central main lines into London would have been ruled 
out as impossibly steep. Even now, at the end of a hundred 
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years of railway building, these islands contain only 24,000 miles 
of railway, against 240,000 of public road. The first attempts to 
produce steam carriages for use on ordinary roads were certainly 
not very successful ; but neither were the first railway locomotives. 
It is possible that one of the causes which deflected the current 
of enterprise towards the railways was the very magnitude of 
the proposals for them. In the great outburst of industrialism 
which was then taking place, there was a good deal of uncritical 
enthusiasm on the part of the public for anything on the grand 
scale. To the admiring eyes of our great-grandfathers factory 
chimneys appeared as ‘ these noble specimens of modern brick- 
work,’ a railway tunnel was a ‘ vast subterraneous excavation,’ 
and an iron foundry comparable only with Etna or Vesuvius in 
its awful magnificence. Iron roads, striding across valleys and 
burrowing through hills, and carrying passengers and goods in 
quantities unprecedentedly large, stirred the prevalent admiration 
of the grandiose more than any suggestions for conveyance by 
mechanical road vehicles no bigger than coaches. But, however 
that may be, the success attending the construction and operation 
of the Liverpool and Manchester definitely launched the country 
upon the development of the huge organisation by which in 1924 
the lines of the four ‘ groups’ alone carried passengers to the 
number of twenty-two times the whole forty-three million 
inhabitants of Great Britain.? 

This habit of railway travel, with its advantages and dis- 
advantages, is very closely bound up with the character of the 
national life in general. If road transport had won the day, the 
distribution of the population and its manner of living might well 
have been very different. As it is, we suffer from excessive 
urbanisation. It is not really necessary for production on the 
grand scale that most of us should spend the private portion of 
our lives among miles of mean streets without a tree; but the 
industrial system, working along the line of least resistance, has 
produced this result, and the railways have both followed and 
fostered the tendency. Almost all the early railway schemes 
were for connections between great centres of population—London 
and Birmingham, Birmingham and Liverpool, London and Bristol, 
London and Southampton, Edinburgh and Glasgow, Leeds and 
Hull—with the effect of making them still greater. Railways 
make decentralisation possible, but only along their own routes ; 
they tend to localise the population within certain narrow areas, 
and they create a town as they go, like those roads on the out- 
skirts of great cities where the trams run and the houses are 
continuous on either side, and immediately behind them, but 


? In these and subsequent figures, purely urban lines such as the London 
Underground are excluded. 
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invisible, lie the green fields. If the policy of constructing light 
railways as feeders, or of pushing out lines into country with 
the object of development, had been followed in this country 
to a greater extent than it has been, the wider distribution 
of the population which is now in course of being made with 
the help of the motor might have taken place under the guidance 
of the railways. As it is, railways have reinforced that defect 
characteristic of our times, submergence of the individual in the 
mass, by the mere size of the units which the railways handle and 
by their limitation to definite and narrow routes. Individual 
divergences are the raw material of evolution ; but the tendency 
of modern industrialism and its accompaniments, among which 
are the railways, has been to discourage divergence and encourage 
conformity. Variety of environment and freedom to exercise 
individual initiative were more often present in journeys under 
the casual and ineffective methods of the coaching days than in 
the rapid, safe, and comfortable conditions of travel which we 
now enjoy, whether as scarcely distinguishable units in the vast 
and monotonous rush of suburban traffic or in some perfectly 
appointed long-distance express, Travelling was not usually 
comfortable in those times; it was often nothing but a hardship ; 
but it had an element of the personal and adventurous which if we 
now desire we must go further to find than to travel in a 
comfortably cushioned compartment with plate-glass windows, 
warmed by steam and lit by electricity, a few steps away from 
a restaurant car with electric cooking equipment supplying five- 
course dinners, together with several hundred other passengers 
enjoying exactly the same comforts. The psychological effect on 
the individual passenger of a journey from King’s Cross to Edin- 
burgh under such conditions, beginning at a convenient hour 
after breakfast and ending at a convenient hour before dinner, 
with lunch and tea on board, must be very different from that of 
a through journey by the mail coach leaving St. Martin-le-Grand 
at 8 p.m. and reaching the Scottish capital (if the weather were 
good) at 5.30 p.m., not on the next day, but on the day after 
the next, with halts for meals, but none for sleep. 

The fact that, with the wayside panorama sliding past the 
windows all the while, it should be considered an attraction for 
a train to be provided with a picture theatre or equipment for 
‘listening in,’ shows that the railways have reached a stage at 
which the commodity which they provide can hardly be called 
‘travelling’ at all, but rather the abolition of travelling by 
making it possible to be transferred from place to place with 
practically no interruption to the occupations of the town. From 
this point of view, the inside of a train, in which the conditions of 
indoor life are dispensed in tabloid form, is the significant reality, 
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and the fields, woods, hills, rivers, and villages seen through the 
windows are an irrelevant illusion, tiring to the eyes. What 
proportion of travellers from Paddington to Birmingham could 
say why the speed is higher through Haddenham and Southam 
Road than through Ardley and Cropredy, or even know that it 
is so, or where these places are, or what they are like, or what 
happened once at Cropredy Bridge, or into what seas the two 
rivers flow that are crossed by the railway, the one just beyond 
Banbury, the other just beyond Leamington? We do not know 
our country better from flinging ourselves across it in this fashion. 

However, we are, for the moment at any rate, committed to 
the life of towns and the mass production of things and men ; and 
this being so, the achievement of the railways has been extra- 
ordinary, and the average does not passenger realise, to judge 
from his demands for facilities to suit his special case, the com- 
plexity of the arrangements which have to be made for him. 
Such a small matter as the movements of ‘ slip ’ coaches, as shown 
in a recent set of instructions issued by a certain railway company, 
will provide an illustration. Only a few coaches are equipped 
with slipping apparatus, and those that are must perform a 
definite rota of journeys in order to be available for use on the 
particular trains which require them. One coach, taken at 
random from the list, performs a cycle of journeys lasting six days, 
in the course of which it forms part of twenty-seven different 
trains, either in its proper character as slip or working to the 
station from which its next slip duty begins, before it repeats the 
journey with which it started. Should any of these twenty-seven 
trains fail, its programme would be interrupted, and special steps 
would have to be taken to replace it on its next ‘ turn’; while at 
the same time the working of all the eleven slip services which it 
provides during the week is contingent upon the good running 
condition of this one coach. The same is true of the five other 
coaches which share the working of this particular series. And this 
is but one of an endless multiplicity of details on the traffic side 
alone, upon the regular working of which our passenger services 
depend. 

Again, as a mere matter of quantity, the conveyance of some 
940 million passengers in a year is more than the imagination can 
grasp ; yet this is the practical problem which the railways-have 
actually to solve, and constant exertions have to be made to 
increase the carrying capacity of lines and coaches and the hauling 
power of the locomotives. The headway between trains moving 
in the same direction has had to be reduced, their speed increased, 
brakes and signals improved, lines doubled, quadrupled, or even 
more greatly increased, coaches widened and lengthened, junc- 
tions relaid to avoid the crossing of two ‘roads’ on the level 
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and numberless expedients adopted ; and still the problem grows 
as fast as the solution. 

The modern locomotive in particular, though its principles 
are so like those of the ‘ Rocket ’ of 1829, is very unlike that little 
engine in power and efficiency. Few machines work under such 
onerous conditions as the locomotive, and yet how seldom now 
are trains delayed by engine failure.* In the early days it was far 
otherwise. From the first railways were remarkably free from 
serious accidents, considering the primitive way in which they 
were worked, without fixed signals and with a minimum of brake 
power; but engine break-downs were very frequent, though 
probably not more so than were those of the first automobiles 
seventy-five years later. The experimental stage of railway 
development is not over yet, and will not be while railways exist ; 
but the area of assured knowledge is in these days very wide, 
whereas in those days it hardly existed, and many fantastic forms 
of locomotive were devised, and had to prove their value by success 
or failure in actual working. A certain amount of the casual and 
adventurous atmosphere of the coaching days still hung about 
railways in their infancy, and it was many years before they 
attained the mechanical regularity of operation which we associate 
with them. 

Roughly speaking, the first half of the railway century saw 
the introduction of most of the characteristic features of present- 
day travelling in a tentative form. By 1880 dining and sleep- 
ing cars, third-class accommodation on the fastest expresses, 
excursion trains, automatic brakes, eight-wheeled coaches, and 
Pullman cars had all made their appearance; in 1879, for 
instance, one experimental dining car, without any corridor con- 
necting it with the rest of the train, ran between King’s Cross and 
Leeds. The second half-century has seen the general adoption 
and refinement in detail of these innovations (some 600 restaurant 
and buffet car services, to complete the same example, are now 
provided daily), and also the introduction of the corridor train, 
which has done more than any other change to accentuate the 
problem of haulage by increasing the amount of dead weight per 
passenger. Progress in speed has been a constant struggle against 
increase in weight. Speed rose rapidly in the first fifty years ; 
thus by 1876 the journey time from King’s Cross to Edinburgh 
had been brought down to nine hours (as compared with eight and 
a quarter to-day), and by 1880 that to Leeds to three and three- 
quarter hours (not far short of the present timing of three hours 


* The prominence which has lately been given to instances of delay from 
this and other defects in rolling stock only emphasises the regularity of normal 
working, seeing that the total yearly number of passenger train miles run on 
the railways of Great Britain is some 210,000,000, 
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twenty-five minutes) ; while as early as 1857 Manchester could be 
reached from Euston in four hours forty minutes, or only thirty 
minutes longer than the timing of 1901; but both trains and 
locomotives were feather-weights in those days. Some forty years 
ago a well-known railway expert, now dead, described the ideal 
English locomotive as one that could draw 150 tons at sixty miles 
an hour. The ideal locomotive to-day must be able to draw 
500 tons at that speed or something above it ; and more than one 
existing type of machine has reached that ideal, and can carry out 
that task day after day without failure. We are familiar with the 
terrific speeds attained by aeroplanes and motor cars, which far 
exceed those of the railway ; but what makes the latter so remark- 
able is the great weight of modern expresses. Not that expresses 
and their spectacular performances ought to fill the whole stage ; 
they certainly do not in the mind of the railway manager. The 
suburban problem is, if anything, more formidable still. Most of 
the passenger journeys which form the huge total are for short 
distances, and the daily traffic to and from the great cities, con- 
centrated upon certain hours of the day, and carried at low fares 
and with a high proportion of terminal expenses, is as essential 
to the conduct of commerce as any, though not the most 
profitable to the railways. But for short distances railways have 
less pre-eminence over the various kinds of road transport than 
for long; and it is their achievement in bringing the extremities 
of the country to the centre that has been, above all, their 
national service. 

\. It is as difficult to imagine the country without railways now 
as it was a hundred years ago to imagine it with them. In their 
early days they were detested by many as intrusions upon the 
proper amenities of life; but now they are accepted as part of 
the permanent order of society. A railway embankment or 
cutting seems almost as much part of the country as a natural 
ridge or ravine, and the steel rails winding through the landscape 
hardly strike a discordant note. On our earliest-built lines, in 
quiet districts, station buildings exist which are fast becoming 
historically interesting as survivals from a past generation. Not 
that they are inadequate for the traffic of our depopulated country- 
side ; but the imagination peoples them most suitably with the 
costumes and manners of Frith’s famous picture, not with tweeds 
and jumpers and the equality of the sexes. Railways have 
embedded themselves in our history, and the habit of railway 
travelling has affected even our terms of thought. For purposes 
of social intercourse London and Norwich are two and a half hours 
apart, not 115 miles; London and Bristol not 118 miles, but two 
hours; and Hastings is further from London in effect than 
Folkestone or Eastbourne, though nearer on the map. Railways 
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have to a large extent created the unity of our national life, 
Without railways Wembley could not have achieved its purpose, 
nor the Great Exhibition of 1851, to which the crowded excursion 
trains brought visitors from Yorkshire at a return fare of five 
shillings. Railways are one of the most striking instances of the 
way in which our control over material things has been tuned up 
to an ever higher pitch of efficient regularity, from the time when 
the strings of uncomfortable little carriages clattered and jolted 
unsteadily along the uneven rails, behind ten-ton locomotives 
from whose tall, thin chimneys the cinders fell upon the heads of 
the third-class passengers riding in their open trucks at the front 
of the train (as the least safe and comfortable place), down to our 
own day, when we can travel in warmth and comfort at seventy- 
five miles an hour for an hour on end and hardly notice that we are 
moving. 

Whether railways will survive another hundred years no one 
can say ; but even if they do not, they will have left a permanent 
mark upon the social history of our times, as upon the land. If 
ever our civilisation becomes derelict, and the centre of human 
life shifts to some other part of the globe, the earthworks of the 
Great Western at Westbury might become as deserted as those 
of Bratton Castle high above them, where the White Horse stands, 
and scientific expeditions from the great nations of the world might 
excavate the lonely foundations of Doncaster or Crewe and collect 
in museums the fragments of machine tools or valve gear; but 
of all the scratches made by the human race upon the surface of 
the earth few are likely to be more enduring than those connected 
with the railways. Nothing short of obliteration of all the 
superficial features of the country by deposits of new strata could 
quite efface the deep ravines and caverns by which the London, 
Midland and Scottish penetrates the Chilterns, the Southern the 
North and South Downs, and the Great Western the Cotswolds, 
or reduce the embankments which carry the South-Western track 
across the valleys in the downs between Basingstoke and Win- 
chester or Andover to a level with the surrounding country ; and 
the future student of our achievements will have to admit that, 
in spite of the primitive state of our culture and the narrow limits 
of our scientific knowledge, our lines of communication were well 
and strongly built. 

HUMPHREY BAKER. 





GREENWICH OBSERVATORY, 1675-1925 


Amonc the scientific institutions of this country the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, stands in the foremost rank ; and it is 
not an exaggeration to say that among the astronomical obser- 
vatories of the world there is not one that has rendered as great 
services to the development of ‘ astronomy of precision’ as the 
Greenwich Observatory has done in the course of the 250 years 
of its existence. Other observatories may claim to have produced 
more conspicuous work in special directions, but for investigations 
of the motions of the sun, the moon, the major planets and the 
principal stars, it is above all to the long series of ponderous 
tomes of Greenwich Observations that astronomers have to turn. 
At the same time other departments of astronomy, which 
have sprung up during the last sixty years, have also been attended 
to, while the allied sciences of meteorology and magnetism have 
been made the subjects of regular observations. 

The Observatory was founded in the year 1675. A French 
adventurer (otherwise unknown), who had some influence at 
Court, announced that he had discovered a sure method of finding 
the longitude at sea, and a committee of scientific men were 
desired by the King to examine his proposals. One of them was 
John Flamsteed, a graduate of Cambridge, born at Derby in 1646, 
who had communicated several papers on astronomical subjects 
to the Royal Society. He had no difficulty in showing that if 
there were astronomical tables in existence which gave the 
positions of some of the principal fixed stars and the moon’s true 
place nearer than to half a minute of arc, we might, owing to the 
rapid motion of the moon, hope to find the longitude of places by 
lunar observations, though not by such as the Frenchman pro- 
posed to use. Flamsteed pointed out that the star catalogue of 
Tycho Brahe, at that time nearly a hundred years old, was far 
from being of sufficient accuracy, chiefly because it was made 
before the invention of telescopes, while the best lunar tables 
differed a quarter of a degree or more from the heavens. When 
the King heard this, he said he must have the places of the fixed 
stars observed and corrected ‘for the use of his seamen.’ And 
when it was explained to him how necessary it was to have 
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observations taken for correcting the computed motions of the 
moon and planets, he answered that ‘he must have it done.’ 
When asked who could or who should do it, he replied: ‘ The 
person that informs you of them.’ On March 4, 1675, a warrant 
was therefore issued for the payment to Flamsteed of a salary of 
rool. per annum. It begins thus: 

Whereas we have appointed our trusty and well-beloved John Flam- 
steed, master of arts, our astronomical observator, forthwith to apply 
himself with the most exact care and diligence to the rectifying the tables 
of the motions of the heavens, and the places of the fixed stars, so as to 


find out the so much-desired longitude of places for the perfecting the art 
of navigation. ... 


Several sites for the Observatory were proposed, among them 
Hyde Park and Chelsea College, but, on the proposal of Christopher 
Wren, Greenwich Hill was chosen. The royal warrant for 
building the Observatory is dated June 22, the foundation was 
laid on August 10, and the walls and roof were built before the 
end of the year. Great as the changes and the extension of the 
Observatory buildings have been in the 250 years elapsed since 
then, the original building designed by Christopher Wren, now 
known as Flamsteed House, is still one of the most striking of 
them all. The most remarkable part of it is the lofty ‘ octagon 
room,’ from the tall windows of which splendid views are had of 
the river and the country around. It is now only used for the 
annual meetings of the Board of Visitors. 

Flamsteed removed to the Observatory in July 1676. He had 
been provided with a moderate salary (which was often many 
months in arrear) and an empty building, and he was expected to 
take observations for the advancement of astronomy and naviga- 
tion. He made a sextant of 7 feet radius and started work with 
it. He wanted an instrument fixed in the meridian, and was 
repeatedly promised one; but it never came, and in the end he 
was obliged to get one made at his own expense and graduated it 
with his own hands. But, as he had expected, it was too slight 
and not firm enough; yet Flamsteed went on observing with it 
from 1683 till he could get a better one. But when his income 
had been increased by his being presented to the living of Burstow 
and through the death of his father, he spent 120/. on a graduated 
arc of 135 degrees, fixed on a wall in the plane of the meridian. 
He was now at last (from 1689) able to produce good work, and 
he went on observing without listening to the demands, more and 
more frequently made, that he should begin to publish his obser- 
vations. Flamsteed meant to publish them in his own good time, 
when he had enough observations of fixed stars to form an exten- 
sive star catalogue. In the meantime he supplied Newton with 
various observational data, which are duly quoted in the Principia; 
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and even after the publication of that wonderful work Newton 
never appealed in vain for the results of observations of the moon. 
For instance, on September 1, 1694, Newton went down to Green- 
wich and got from Flamsteed 150 places of the moon. Very 
unjustly to Flamsteed some uncritical writers have asserted that 
he, being unable to appreciate Newton’s mathematical work, 
refused to supply him with the indispensable results of observa- 
tions. The truth is that Newton hardly did any scientific work 
during the last thirty years of his life, almost his whole time 
being occupied with his work at the Mint, from 1699 as Warden 
and from 1699 as Master. 

But the clamour about publishing continued, and unfor- 
tunately Newton, who, as President of the Royal Society, was 
very powerful, led the attacks, no doubt egged on by Halley, who 
was a distinguished astronomer, but a bitter enemy of Flamsteed. 
In the end his manuscripts were forced from him, and a garbled 
and mutilated edition was issued in 1712. Though deeply hurt, 
Flamsteed steadily went on completing his star catalogue; and 
when a new Government came into power after the death of Queen 
Anne, he succeeded in getting possession of all the remaining 
copies of the spurious edition. He cut out and laid aside all the 
sheets which he could use for his own edition and burned all the 
rest. He then started printing at his own expense, but he died 
on December 31, 1719, before the second volume of his Historia 
Celestis Britannica was quite completed. It and the third volume 
(which contains the catalogue of nearly 3000 stars) were finished 
and published in 1725 under the superintendence of Crosthwait, 
who had formerly been Flamsteed’s private assistant. Thus was 
the first great contribution to science from the Greenwich Obser- 
vatory given to the world. 

A few weeks after Flamsteed’s death Edmund Halley (born 
1656, died 1742) was appointed to succeed him. Mrs. Flamsteed 
had removed the instruments, which were now her property, and 
Halley thus found himself situated exactly as his predecessor had 
been when he first came to Greenwich, without an instrument or 
an assistant. Moreover, Halley was sixty-three years of age, so 
it is no wonder that though he was given two instruments a few 
years later, and observed with them till within two years of his 
death, he accomplished very little. His observations have never 
been printed. 

Halley was succeeded in 1742 by the Rev. James Bradley 
(1693-1762), Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, who 
had acquired a great name by his discovery of the aberration of 
light in 1728. This is due to the combination of the motion of 
light with the motion of the earth, the amount being 20 seconds 
and the period a year. Continuing his observations to find the 
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origin of certain apparent changes in the places of the stars, 
smaller than those due to aberration and having a much longer 
period, he was finally, in 1748, able to announce the discovery of 
‘ nutation,’ a slight nodding of the earth’s axis due to the dis- 
turbing influence of the moon. The amount is 9 seconds, and the 
period is nearly nineteen years. These two great discoveries made 
it possible to determine the position of a star with an error of less 
than 1 second, provided that the observer had a thoroughly good 
instrument and knew how to do justice to it. It was therefore 
very fortunate that Bradley, whose genius had not only discovered 
the laws of the variations in the apparent places of the stars, 
but had also given the true explanation of their origin, had 
now got charge of the National Observatory. In 1750 the 
Government provided him with two new instruments—a 
transit instrument and a mural quadrant—and he was given an 
assistant, so that neither he nor his successors had to work single- 
handed. His salary was also raised, and he was therefore able to 
refuse the living of Greenwich, as he rightly declared that he 
would not be able to attend both to the parish and the Observatory. 
From 1750 till his death in 1762 Bradley observed assiduously, 
and his observations are the earliest which are accurate enough 
to be of use to astronomers of the present day, 170 years after his 
time. This is due not only to the care with which the observations 
were made, but also to the pains taken to find and eliminate all 
possible sources of error in the instruments, and to the thermo- 
meter and the barometer having been read off every night in order 
to find the influence of temperature and pressure on the amount 
of refraction. After a very long delay the observations un- 
reduced, that is, exactly as written down at the instruments, were 
published in two folio volumes, in 1798 and 1805. The work of 
deducing from this raw material the fundamental astronomical 
facts contained therein, including a catalogue of fully 3000 star 
places, with investigations on refraction, the precession of the 
equinoxes, proper motions of stars and other subjects, was 
admirably carried out by the great German astronomer Bessel. 
He rightly called his work, which was published in 1818, 
Fundamenta Astronomia, and he describes Bradley on the 
title-page as ‘vir incomparabilis.’ Time has not lessened the 
value of Bradley’s observations; on the contrary, the long 
span of time which separates us from the years in which they 
were made has increased their value. But since Bessel’s time 
the great advance of astronomy has enabled even better results 
to be derived from Bradley’s observations than could be 
found in the beginning of the nineteenth century, and this 
work was undertaken by another distinguished astronomer, 
Auwers, whose New Reduction of Bradley’s Observations, in three 
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volumes, was published by the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences (1882-1903). 

There is not much to tell about the three next Astronomers 
Royal. The first, Nathaniel Bliss, had only been two years at 
Greenwich when he died. He was succeeded by the Rev. Nevil 
Maskelyne (1732-1811), who attended seriously to the original 
object of the Observatory: the determination of the longitude 
at sea. Harrison had invented chronometers, and Tobias Mayer 
supplied tables of the motion of the moon, and Maskelyne did his 
utmost to facilitate the use of these achievements by seamen. 
Beginning with the year 1767, he published The Nautical Almanac 
and Astronomical Ephemeris, which still appears every year, but 
since Maskelyne’s death has not been issued from the Observatory. 
His observations were regularly published, but have not been of 
the same value to posterity as Bradley’s. His successor, John 
Pond (1767-1836), introduced many reforms, and he had the great 
advantage of a larger staff, the number of assistants being gradually 
raised from one to six. But towards the end of his time the Obser- 
vatory fell into a state of disrepute, caused partly by Pond’s ill- 
health and the inefficiency of his first assistant, partly by the 
overwhelming amount of business connected with the testing of 
the chronometers of the Navy. 

But on Pond’s retirement in 1835 there came a man on the 
scene who was in every way worthy of being a successor of Bradley. 
George Biddell Airy (1801-1892) had been Senior Wrangler in 
1823, and was as Plumian Professor given charge of the new Cam- 
bridge Observatory in 1828. He began at once to observe with 
great regularity, attending specially to the planets which had been 
altogether neglected by Maskelyne and very little looked after by 
Pond. The observations were published without delay in annual 
volumes which gave an amount of detail hitherto unknown. 
These and other contributions to practical as well as to theoretical 
astronomy naturally led to Airy’s being appointed Astronomer 
Royal in 1835, and he fell to work at once to reorganise the 
Observatory and regulate the work on the same lines as at Cam- 
bridge, but of course on a larger scale. First of all he replaced the 
first assistant by a high Cambridge Wrangler, an arrangement 
continued ever since; and next he got the chronometer business 
reduced within proper limits. The most important work of the 
Greenwich Observatory must always be the determination of the 
fundamental elements of the solar system, above all of the moon, 
mainly through meridian observations. Airy arranged:-this work 
on a thorough business footing, dividing observing and com- 
puting among the assistants and computers according to a plan 
drawn up every week, and having all calculations done on printed 
skeleton forms. The routine was terribly severe, and an assistant 
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was generally pretty well worn out before he reached the age of 
fifty. As Airy grew older he modified these arrangements, so that 
the meridian service became somewhat less trying ; and his suc- 
cessor went further in this reorganisation, which resulted in a great 
increase of results, and doubtless also in an increase of their 
accuracy. The meridian observations of the moon were from 
1847 supplemented by observations with an ‘ altazimuth,’ which 
could be pointed to any part of the sky, whereby the moon could 
be followed through parts of her orbit where she could not be 
observed with meridian instruments. From 1851 the new ‘ transit 
circle ’ was used for doing the work hitherto requiring two instru- 
ments, and from that year and down to the present day an 
immense number of observations with this great instrument have 
been made“of sun, moon, planets and the (still so-called) fixed 
stars. The work on the last-mentioned bodies has resulted in a 
number of star catalogues giving accurate positions of stars for 
various epochs, by which their ‘ proper motions’ can be deter- 
mined. For the investigation of the motions of the moon and the 
planets it is of great importance to have observations made during 
many years, and Airy therefore made all the observations of these 
bodies taken since 1750 available by having all the places of 
them, resulting from the observations, computed and printed. 
This long-continued series of Greenwich observations was of the 
greatest value to Hansen in preparing his Tables de la Lune, 
published by the Admiralty in 1857, as also to Professor E. W. 
Brown in constructing his Tables of the Moon (1920), and to 
Leverrier, and later on to Newcomb, in producing new tables of 
the motions of the major planets. 

Very soon after his arrival at Greenwich Airy proposed to 
start a meteorological and magnetic department, and this was set 
up in 1840. For some years observations were taken every two 
hours throughout the day and night, until the invention of self- 
recording photographic instruments rendered the severe and 
trying labour unnecessary. Other departments also came into 
existence by degrees. In 1858 a refracting telescope with an 
object glass 12# inches in diameter (in those days a large telescope) 
was mounted under a new dome for miscellaneous observations 
outside the meridian. Photographs of the sun were regularly taken 
every day when possible from 1873, and this department might 
almost be considered as a branch of the magnetic one owing to 
the intimate connection between terrestrial magnetism and sun- 
spot phenomena. Of greater interest to the general public is the 
extensive system of time signals transmitted to several time-balls 
and to clocks all over the country from 1852. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that of late years (since 1912) wireless telegraphy is 
doing its share of the time service. 
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It is impossible here even to allude to the immense number 
of scientific papers published by Airy in the course of the forty-six 
years he spent at the Observatory. Many and great were the 
honours and distinctions bestowed on him : President of the Royal 
Society, four times President of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
Copley Medallist, twice Medallist of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, one of the eight Foreign Associates of the Paris Academy, 
K.C.B., etc. He resigned in 1881 at the age of eighty, and wished 
to devote his remaining years to an investigation of the lunar 
theory on new lines; but in the end this vast task proved too 
much for his failing powers. He died in January 1892. 

Airy was succeeded by Mr. Christie (afterwards Sir William 
Christie, K.C.B.), who had been Chief Assistant since 1870. During 
the twenty-nine years he was Astronomer Royal several new 
departments were organised, nearly all more or less due to 
the rapid development of astronomical photography. Since 1896 
an additional Chief Assistant has therefore been added to the 
staff. In connection with the international undertaking of a com- 
plete photographic Carte du Ciel, arranged in 1887, Greenwich 
undertook the part of the heavens between the North Pole and 
65 degrees north declination. A 13-inch photographic refractor 
was provided, and the work was carried out and completed without 
delay, both taking the plates and measuring them. All the stars 
of that region of the ninth magnitude and brighter serving as 
fundamental points of reference for measuring the plates were 
observed with the transit circle. As the Royal Observatory should 
not be inferior to national observatories in other countries, the 
123-inch refractor was next removed from its equatorial mounting 
and a refractor of 28 inches aperture by Grubb substituted for it. 
As the new telescope was necessarily much longer than the old 
one, the old dome would be too small for it, and a new one of 
36 feet diameter had to be provided. As it had to run on a 
circular wall plate of 31 feet, a peculiar form of dome, rather 
Russian or Oriental in appearance, had to be adopted. This 
telescope is regularly used for measures of double stars. 

Another old instrument which had to be replaced was the 
altazimuth. Instead of it a reversible transit circle with iron 
stand, capable of being placed in certain definite azimuths, was 
erected in 1896, under a detached dome, in the southern part of 
the grounds. These extend nearly from north to south along 
Blackheath Avenue, and at the extreme southern end there was 
about the same time erected a stately red-brick building, cruci- 
form, the central octagon-shaped part being surmounted by a 
large dome. The four wings contain library and computing rooms, 
and under the dome is mounted the great photographic equatorial 
presented by the distinguished surgeon Sir Henry Thompson. 
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On one side of the polar axis of this instrument is a refractor with 
a photographic object-glass 26 inches in diameter; alongside it 
is fixed the old 123-inch refractor as a guide for the observer during 
the exposure of a plate, while next to it is a 9-inch photographic 
refractor used for solar photographs. On the other side of the 
axis, instead of a counterpoise there is a reflecting telescope 
having a silvered glass mirror of 30 inches diameter. It was on 
photographs taken with this reflector in February 1908 that Mr. 
Melotte discovered the eighth satellite of Jupiter. 

On the retirement of Sir William Christie in 1910 Mr. Dyson (now 
Sir Frank Dyson), formerly Chief Assistant at Greenwich and since 
1905 Astronomer Royal for Scotland, was appointed to succeed 
him. It would be impossible in an article like the present one to 
give an adequate idea of the manifold activity of the Astronomer 
Royal and his numerous staff, which of late years has extended to 
almost every branch of-practical astronomy. To show how well 
the great traditions of the institution are being upheld, we may 
in conclusion mention that the Council of the Royal Astronomical 
Society in January last awarded the Society’s Gold Medal to Sir 
Frank Dyson for his astronomical work in general and his researches 
on proper motions of stars in particular. It may thus be con- 
fidently expected that the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, will 
continue to hold the high position which Flamsteed, Bradley and 
Airy won for it. 

J. L. E. DREYER. 





STONEHENGE AND KARNAK 


SomE twenty-two years ago I ventured, while still young, to 
criticise in the pages of this Review (June 1903) the conclusions 
of a justly renowned astrophysicist, who had then recently 
published in the Proceedings of the Royal Society ‘ An Attempt to 
Ascertain the Date of the Original Construction of Stonehenge 
from its Orientation.’ It was not the first time that Sir Norman 
Lockyer had taken a hand in attempts of the kind. Some years 
before he had published a remarkable book—The Dawn of 
Astronomy—in which he examined the orientation of various 
Egyptian temples, and assigned to them dates on the hypothesis 
that the long, straight, narrow axis of each temple, confined 
within the narrow doorways of massive pylons, leading through 
avenues of sphinxes and columns into the dark recesses of a central 
shrine, was laid at its foundation towards the point where some 
heavenly body, the object of a cult, was seen on the horizon at 
rising or setting. The great temple of Ammon, or Amen-Ra, at 
Karnak, was confidently assigned to the sunset at the summer 
solstice ; and others, whose axes pointed too far north or south 
for the sun, were allotted to various stars. 

Having decided for which heavenly body a temple is thus 
designed, it becomes relatively simple to date the temple, 
because with the lapse of time the point of rising or setting is 
shifted : for the stars by the precession of the equinoxes ; for the 
sun by the gradual change in the obliquity of the ecliptic. The 
first is relatively rapid, the second uncommonly slow ; and this 
difference between star and sun has a most important effect in the 
argument. A temple aligned to a star at its foundation would 
very soon find itself seriously out of alignment; while, on the 
other hand, a temple set down at random would be unfortunate if 
it had to wait many centuries before a star of some reasonable 
brightness appeared at rising or setting along its central axis. 
This was the weakness of the star theory. A very able and 
destructive criticism published by the Edinburgh Review in 
October 1894 showed that in nearly every case it was necessary 
to go back beyond the date which archeologists had assigned, 
because no star fitted the accepted date, but that if you were 
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at liberty to go back far enough there was always a star to 
be found. 

One may say that this criticism disposed of the star dating, 
which was in any case overburdened with difficulties and sadly. 
lacking in plausibility, for the appearance of a second or third 
magnitude star upon the horizon, even in Egypt, can hardly be 
a striking spectacle, demanding a vast temple for its celebration, 
But amid the crash of the star theory there was one survivor, 
Sir Norman Lockyer had drawn a striking picture of a sun-temple, 
‘the superb building at Karnak, 


with every detail built to subserve a special object, viz., to limit the 
light which fell on its front into a narrow beam, and to carry it into the 
other extremity of the temple—into the sanctuary—so that once a year 
[mark these words], when the sun set at the solstice, the light passed without 
interruption along the whole length of the temple, finally illuminating 
the sanctuary in most resplendent fashion and striking the sanctuary wall. 


The description was so graphic and confident that it carried con- 
viction, and we do not think that anyone, until quite recently, 
has challenged the idea that at the summer solstice the setting 
sun did shine straight down the long axis of the temple of Amen- 
Ra, and might well have made a very striking effect in the dark 
sanctuary. 

But it is a long step from the careful and elaborately chiselled 
rectangularity of Karnak to the rough circularity of Stonehenge, 
and in so far as Sir Norman Lockyer made bold to argue from one 
to the other, he was on ground which it was easy to criticise. He 
asked us to believe that essential similarities had vanished with 
age; that Stonehenge was once roofed in; that there were 
‘pylon and other screen equivalents which have disappeared.’ 
The horseshoe of trilithons is the only part of the building which is 
not perfectly symmetrical about the centre, and modern excava- 
tions perhaps suggest that this horseshoe is a mere accident of 
survival, and that there was once a complete circle. 


It is easy to understand [I wrote in 1903] how, to bring an appearance 
of verisimilitude into the comparison, it was essential to dwell upon the 
avenue. 


This avenue, now defined by low, grassy banks, runs away 
north-eastward from Stonehenge, but down a slight slope which 
takes it out of sight almost at once from the central trilithon. It 
is visible for about a quarter of a mile only ; but, curiously enough, 
it runs—so far as it goes—straight towards a camp on the summit 
of the steep and isolated Sidbury Hill, some eight miles away. Now 
Flinders Petrie had determined the axis of the trilithon, and 
Lockyer found the axis of the avenue so nearly coincident with it 
that he assumed their identity. But then, having learned from 
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the Ordnance Survey the bearing of Sidbury Hill from the centre 
of Stonehenge, and noting that it was very nearly the same as 
the bearing of the avenue, he adopted the former instead of the 
latter in his final computations, and took the line Stonehenge- 
Sidbury, eight miles long, as the line adjusted to the midsummer 
sunrise, from which alignment he would calculate the date of 
Stonehenge. 

This amounted to the assumption that Sidbury, eight miles 
away, is an integral part of the ‘solar temple’ of Stonehenge ; 
and since Sidbury is an isolated hill, whereas Stonehenge is on a 
wide plain, it implies that the axis was drawn backwards from 
Sidbury, and not forwards from Stonehenge. This is not im- 
possible; but as there is an intervening down which almost 
precisely blocks the view from one to the other, it does not seem 
very likely. And it is still more curious that Grovely Castle, 
another ancient work, is in almost exactly the same line, six miles 
further south-west. There is, as I remarked before, something 
rather uncanny about all this. It is very odd that Stonehenge 
should lie precisely in the line, and not far from half-way, between 
two prehistoric fortifications (if indeed they are prehistoric) 
fourteen miles apart. It is still more odd that this line should 
point to the midsummer sunrise. But the Stonehenge axis does, 
more or less, and the only important question is, whether the align- 
ment was intentional and the line was so accurately laid out that 
we can determine from it the date upon which it was so drawn. 

The change in the obliquity of the ecliptic is very slow ; it has 
altered the place of the sunrise less than one degree between the 
date 1840 B.c. (assigned to Stonehenge by Lockyer) and the 
present day. When Lockyer talks of sunrise at Stonehenge he 
means the first appearance of the sun’s upper limb above the 
skyline. If, on the other hand, we took as sunrise the instant 
when the centre of the sun is on the skyline (as Lockyer did for 
Karnak), the date would be removed backwards a couple of 
thousand years or so. With all these uncertainties in mind, I 
concluded my immature examination of the problem in 1903 
with the following words : 

One may well doubt whether anything is gained by these attempts 
to help out the deficiencies of archeology with the aid of astronomy. 
Archzology is all the worse if an uncertain date is made to masquerade as 


a certainty in plumes borrowed from astronomers; and astronomy, 
which has a character for accuracy to lose, is apt to lose it in the company. 


In those days I was jealous for the reputation of what was then 
my profession, and archeologists must forgive the youthful 
arrogance. 

Sir Norman Lockyer died full of years and honour as an 
original ‘genius in astrophysics; and one hoped that his indis- 
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cretions in archeological astronomy were decently buried with 
him. But some three years ago Mr. E. Herbert Stone, in the pages 
of this Review (January 1922, p. 105), wrote a paper on ‘ The 
Age of Stonehenge deduced from the Orientation of its Axis,’ a 
paper, according to its foreword, 

intended as an appreciation of the good work done in this connection by 
that distinguished astronomer Sir Norman Lockyer—work which has been 
much misrepresented by persons who have not taken the trouble to under. 
stand it. 

The word ‘ appreciation ’ was justly chosen. The article isa 
careful restatement of the old argument, ending with a charming 
example of the petitio principit : 

The point on the horizon at which midsummer sunrise occurs was at 

one time in line with the axis of Stonehenge. . . . The date at which 
midsummer sunrise took place at that position can be determined approxi- 
mately by any competent computer. 
This is quite true. But the point is, was the time at which the 
sunrise was in line the time at which Stonehenge was built ? Mr. 
Stone assumes this, which is the critical question, without any 
serious consideration of it, and thereby avoids the root of the 
matter. We know well enough that the apparent axis, whether 
by design or by chance, points to the sunrise of some thousands of 
years ago. But whether what seems to be the axis now was really 
intended for a critical purpose, and if it was, whether the builders 
were skilful enough to fashion it so precisely that it was right 
within a few minutes of arc, and whether they really were intent 
upon the very first rays rather than the half or the whole sun, and 
what is the significance of the alignment with Sidbury and Grovely 
Castle, are questions of the first importance which Mr. Herbert 
Stone leaves exactly where they were before. 

Probably most of them will remain there, for they are matters 
of surmise, incapable of proof. But one significant fact has come 
to light since Mr. Stone wrote. By a happy co-operation between 
the Royal Air Force and the Ordnance Survey, many of the 
ancient monuments of Salisbury Plain and the chalk downs of 
Southern England have been photographed from the air, and upon 
these photographs there is much to be seen that is totally invisible 
to an observer on the ground. Some little time ago Mr. O. G. S. 
Crawford, the Archeology Officer of the Ordnance Survey, pub- 
lished in the Professional Papers of his department the results of 
work on the avenue which is of the first importance. Air photo- 
graphs show plainly that soon after its banks disappear to the eye, 
about a quarter of a mile from Stonehenge, the avenue divides 
into two. One branch bears sharply left, to the cursus, the other 
sharply right, to the river, by which it is probable that the tri- 
jithon stones were brought from their distant quarry, recently 
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identified, in Wales. Excavation of the ground has‘fully confirmed 
the reality of the river branch. There is no trace on the air photo- 
graphs of any extension of the line to Sidbury. 

This is rather a blow to the solar temple theory, to which, as 
we have seen, the avenue was almost essential. If that avenue 
proves to be nothing more than the way from the river or the way 
to the racecourse, it loses whatever small likeness it had to the 
long central passage of Karnak. Nevertheless, so long as one felt 
that Karnak really was designed to catch the rays of the setting 
sun, there was a small and precarious reason by analogy for con- 
sidering that Stonehenge might serve a similar purpose. 

This line of reasoning was exploded four years ago by a Note 
on the Age of the Great Temple of Ammon at Karnak as determined 
by the Orientation of its Axis, written by Mr. F. S. Richards, 
Director of the Computation Office, and published by the Ministry 
of Finance from the Egyptian Government Press at Cairo. The 
explosion attracted hardly any notice when it took place, for 
indeed the author seems to have designed it to make as little noise 
as possible. He writes in his title: ‘. . . the age . . . as deter- 
mined .. . ,’ yet his principal conclusion is that we have 


no reason to suppose that the temple of Amen-Ra at Karnak was originally 
laid down to have any relation whatever with the position of the setting 
sun at the time of the summer solstice. 


And having thus silently blown the whole thing to pieces, he 
calmly begins a new section with a ‘ Note on the accuracy of the 
date of foundation of the temple as determined by the position of 
the sun in the heavens at the time of its foundation.’ Never was 
there a gentler wrecker of a celebrated theory. It seems to be 
time for someone to put his result a little more cogently. 

When Sir Norman Lockyer visited the temple in 1891 the 
central axis was blocked with débris, which had not been entirely 
cleared when Mr. Howard Page, on his behalf, made some obser- 
vations twenty years later that ‘in general quite confirmed the 
data used by Sir N. Lockyer.’ But in 1913 the axis was cleared, 
and the Surveyor-General instructed Mr. T. O. Scott to observe 
the astronomical azimuth of the central line, and to survey the 
centres of the various doors, pylons, etc., on this axis. The 
results differed so surprisingly from Lockyer’s figures that in 
1914 Mr. P. G. Windsor was instructed to make a complete survey 
of the temple from end to end. The methods and results are set 
out in full detail, and illustrated by several excellent plans and 
diagrams, of which the last is most instructive. It is a ‘ Diagram 
of Karnak Temple as viewed from the eastern end of the Sanctuary, 
showing the position of the setting sun at the Summer Solstice 
4000 B.C. and Present Day.’ 
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In default of illustration, let us enumerate briefly the principal 
features of the building which limit the view along the axis, the 
doorways and pylons which, in Lockyer’s opinion, ‘ exactly repre- 
sent the diaphragms in a modern telescope,’ and make it certain 
that ‘these temples were constructed, among other reasons, for 
the purpose of obtaining an exact observation of the precise time 
of the solstice.’ 

They are— 

1. The present door of the sanctuary, which, according to 
M. Legrain, was rebuilt by Philip Arrhidzus about 325 B.c. Its 
opening, as viewed from the extreme eastern end of the sanctuary, 
is 7° 0’. 

2. The granite door of Pylon VI., which is dated by the same 
authority about 1500 B.c. Its opening measures about 5° 52’. 

3. The door of Pylon IV., to which no date is assigned. Its 
opening measures about 3° 32’. 

4. The furthest pair of lotus columns in the Hypostyle Hall, 
dated by M. Legrain about 1225 B.c. Their opening measures 
about 2° 12’. 

5. The door of Pylon II., of the same date. Its opening is 
about 1° 45’. 

6. The door of Pylon I., which is out of the axis, so that only 
its southern side is visible from the sanctuary. It is of late con- 
struction (about 330 B.c.). Between this and the northern side of 
Pylon II. is 1° 36’. 

Now at present, as the centre of the setting sun reaches the 
desert skyline, it lies just south of the southern (left-hand) edge 
of the door in Pylon IV. If the Hypostyle Hall and all beyond 
were cleared away, rather less than half the sun would be visible. 

In 4090 B.c., the date assigned by Lockyer, the sun set about 
38’ further north. Its centre, when on the skyline, was just 
behind the right-hand edge of the middle column on the south 
side of the axis in the Hypostyle Hall. Its right-hand edge pro- 
jected beyond the column, but was hidden by Pylon II. 

At no time within the last 15,000 years, if one may make a 
rough extrapolation, has the setting sun shone centrally down the 
axis of the temple of Karnak. At any time within the last 7000 
years Pylon II., if standing, would have cut off all trace of the 
setting sun for an observer in the centre of the east end of the 
sanctuary. 

On the other hand, before the outer pylons and the Hypostyle 
Hall were built the whole sunset at 4000 B.C. could have been seen 
framed within the door of Pylon IV., and half of it could be seen 
at: the present day. It is therefore quite clear that before the 
temple was given its great extension there was plenty of oppor- 
tunity for the sun to shine into the sanctuary at sunset, but 
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obliquely. It never shone centraJly down the present axis ; and, 
now that this has been established, all possibility of dating the 
temple by the Lockyer method vanishes completely. 

How, then, did it come about that a man with the reputation 
of an astronomer was so seriously wrong? It is time to find a 
candid answer to this question. The Dawn of Astronomy was 
published more than thirty years ago, and probably there are not 
many who can recall the details of the argument, though all who 
have read those chapters will retain a vivid impression of pictur- 
esque and persuasive sentences and a confident conclusion. Let 
them, however, set aside the picturesque, and bend a cool, critical 
eye upon Lockyer’s development of his thesis. They will be 
astonished to find how thin and unsatisfactory it is at every step. 

Take first his azimuth. He does not seem to have made any 
determination for himself, but on page 116 he says that ‘ Lepsius 
and others have measured the amplitude of this part of the temple. 
It is given as 26° or 26° 30’ N. of W.’ ; and on the following page : 
‘Let us take the lower amplitude.’ Now I would invite close 
attention to the result of this choice. The whole change in the 
azimuth or amplitude of sunset at the solstice between 4000 B.c. 
and the present day amounts to thirty-eight minutes of arc in the 
latitude of Thebes. To choose the lower of Lepsius’ values rather 
than the higher made a difference of more than 4000 years in 
the concluded date ! 

One might think it incredible that such a light and airy choice 
could occur in anything more than a rough illustration of an 
argument to be developed presently with rigour. But this is what 
he actually did: after some wandering about in the question of 
a subsequent change of axis, Sir Norman on page 119 puts his 
final figures thus : 


Taking the orientation as 26°, and taking hills and refraction into 
consideration, we find that the true horizon amplitude would be 27° 30’. 
This amplitude gives us for Thebes a declination of 24° 18’ ; 


and that, with the tables for obliquity of the ecliptic which 
Lockyer used, gave him his date, 3700 B.c., though with modern 
tables he would have obtained somewhere about 6000 B.c. 

There seems to be no possibility of escape from the conclusion 
that Lockyer in a critical matter like this boldly took the lower 
of the two round numbers provided by Lepsius because he saw 
that the higher would give a date that nobody would believe. It 
was an amazing thing for a man to do who had a real talent for 
astrophysics, if no training in the more sedate methods of astro- 
nomy. And it is equally strange that no one seems to have 
‘called his bluff’ at the time when the book was published. His 
appreciator of three years ago speaks of ‘ work which has been 
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much misrepresented by persons who have not taken the trouble 
to understand it’; and he was right, though not in the sense he 
intended. Lockyer’s work on the temple of Amen-Ra has indeed 
been misrepresented for thirty years. It has been accepted asa 
genuine, if highly speculative, piece of argument, because no one 
has taken the trouble to understand it. Directly one looks at the 
figures in detail, and considers what is involved in that light- 
hearted choice from Lepsius, the whole thing goes to pieces. 

I state this conclusion with a full sense of responsibility. Sir 
Norman Lockyer has been dead for many years. No one would 
at this epoch willingly criticise for the sake of criticising a work 
which he published more than thirty years ago. But we have seen 
from Mr. Stone’s paper that his name and fame can still hypnotise 
respectable archeologists ; and therefore it is necessary that some- 
one should essay the ungrateful task of bringing them back to the 
truth. : 

Should anyone require further evidence that Sir Norman 
Lockyer was an unsafe guide in these purely astronomical questions, 
let him consider one more sentence, from page 109 of his book: 
“These temples were undoubtedly constructed, among other 
reasons, for the purpose of obtaining an exact observation of the 
precise time of the solstice,’ and read it in conjunction with a 
phrase in the passage already quoted: ‘. . . so that once a year 
when the sun set at the solstice the light passed without inter- 
ruption along the whole length of the temple. . . .’. What can be 
clearer than the implication that the phenomenon would be seen 
on one day only in each year, and that thus the day of the solstice 
would be uniquely determined ? Yet what are the facts ? 

We have seen that even the opening of Pylon I., the last to be 
built, subtends at the eastern end of the sanctuary an angle of 
1° 37’. Any table of the sun’s declination will show that if the 
sun set centrally in the opening on the day of the solstice the 
sunset would be fully visible through an opening of that width 
for at least a month in every year, so slowly does the declination 
of the sun vary on each side of the maximum. So much for the 
idea of the single apparition each year. Moreover, every astro- 
nomer knows that if you want to determine the date of a maximum 
you should not make observations at the maximum, but at a 
distance on each side of it ; and it is hardly likely that the priests 
of Amen-Ra were ignorant of the fact that the shadow of one of 
those two obelisks which stood before Pylon IV. would give a 
much better determination of the solstice than any sunset obser- 
vation. 

This much for the astronomy. Should anyone still doubt that 
an accomplished man of science could argue so loosely, let him 
glance at the treatment of the change of axis: ‘ From photographs 
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I took when in Egypt I found reason to believe that the direction of 
the axis has been slightly changed at the west end,’ and the implica- 
tion is that this was done to follow the secular shift in the place 
of sunset. There is indeed a crookedness in the axis. We have 
remarked it above, and it is very clearly shown in the photograph 
which forms the frontispiece to Mr. Richards’ pamphlet. But the 
change is in the wrong direction: north instead of south ; and it 
would have been more candid to say so. 

Thanks to the enterprise of a former Surveyor-General of 
Egypt and the skill of his staff, we have now the true facts ; and 
their study, leading us back to the original argument, has made it 
not only possible, but necessary, to warn archeologists that the 
late Sir Norman Lockyer’s work on the temple of Amen-Ra at 
Karnak is a hollow pretension. His treatment of the Stonehenge 
problem we have criticised upon other, and less certain, grounds. 
But it is time to say quite definitely, and with all emphasis, that 
neither Karnak nor Stonehenge can be dated astronomically. 
Let us follow the excellent example of the Department of Anti- 
quities, and clear away the rubbish that has accumulated about 
the axis.! 

ARTHUR R. HINKs. 


1 Mr. Crawford, on reading a proof of the above, kindly sends me the follow- 
ing remarks :— 

There is no doubt that both Grovely Castle and Sidbury Camp are prehistoric, 
but they are probably (many would say certainly) later than Stonehenge, 
probably Early Iron Age. 

There is no certain trace on any air-photograph of the cursus branch. The 
evidence for its existence rests on the statements of Stukely and Colt Hoare, who 
both claim to have seen it. Mr. Crawford looked for it from the air last year, 
but the ground has been obscured and confused by sewage works for Lark Hill 
Camp. \ 

The river branch from Stonehenge Bottom to between the two ‘King 
Barrow’ copses was seen by Stukely and seen and mapped by Colt Hoare and the 
OS. of 1808. It is now visible only from the air, or from the opposite hill to the 
west when crops are favourable. From the copses to within a few yards of the 
river is the section newly revealed by air-photographs, not specially taken, but 
in the routine practice of 1921. 
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TWO OF OUR INVISIBLE HOSTS 


EVEN in these days of over-crowding there are in London a few 
houses into which the living are admitted as guests only; the 
real owners of the houses, our hosts, remain invisible, and although 
they make us welcome for an hour or so, we understand that here 
is no abiding place; the time will come for us to depart and 
leave the premises to the shades. Two of these houses appeal to 
me particularly ; I know them, I like them, and I visit them— 
but I know my place, a guest tarrying but an hour. 

The first of these is John Wesley’s house in the City Road, the 
house of which he wrote in his journal, October 8, 1779: ‘ This 
night I lodged in the new house at London. How many more 
nights have I to sleep there?’ Yes, it is in the City Road; but 
I implore anyone who may wish to feel its atmosphere fully to go 
to it by a slightly longer way. A few yards short of the junction 
of the City Road and Old Street is a turning called Bunhill Row; 
this leads behind some very fine modern business buildings to the 
iron gates of Bunhill Fields, and through those gates, and by no 
other way, should Wesley’s house be approached. 

An amazing sight is here before you, just at the rear of 
crowded streets, toil and tumult, rattle of trams, and jostling 
men and women engaged in strenuous toil for the living ; this is 
an island of the dead. The value of the site may be, must be, 
enormous: but the dead are not alarmed; they have and they 
hold ; they allow us to walk in carefully selected paths round their 
graves, but know that none would be so hardy as to challenge 
their ancient rights. It is a large field indeed, bordered by ware- 
houses, a field in which it is known that over 123,000 persons 
have been buried, even if we ignore the legend that it once gave 
space to the great grave pit in the time of the Plague. Of these 
123,000 graves it is said that only 5000 are now to be discerned. 
Five thousand tombstones make a stone forest and awe the 
beholder. Here they stand, row on row, in orderly ranks. As 
you look round, I think it will dawn upon you that there is some- 
thing strange in this sight ; before long you will understand that 
the strangeness lies in the fact that in all this wilderness of stone 
and marble there is not one cross, There are stunted pyramids 
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and blunted obelisks; there are monuments which resemble 
dining-tables on stout dwarf legs; but the cross is absent. The 
‘Campo Santo of dissenters,’ to borrow Southey’s phrase, has no 
place for the emblem we see in our churchyards. But there are 
trees, quite good trees, and, in the spring, purple and white 
crocuses are in bloom—lI fancy the sparrows account for all 
the golden ones. And valour and virtue lie buried beneath the 


Naturally you will look for the tomb of John Bunyan, and 
will find it easily, on the right-hand side of the main path as you 
go towards the east. It is the only one I remember here which has 
a recumbent figure lying on the top of what might be called an 
altar tomb. It has been twice repaired, once by public subscrip- 
tion, owing to the efforts of Lord Shaftesbury, but the figure 
which lies in deep repose, book in hand, has suffered from wind 
and foul weather; the combative nose is there, but the lines 
round the tell-tale mouth are blurred. Reliefs on the sides of 
the tomb show Christian bending under his burden, and Christian 
when the bundle of sins falls from his shoulders. On the other 
side of the path is the newly repaired tomb of Doctor Watts, 
and somewhere lie Defoe and Blake ; but I have sought in vain, 
so far, for the grave of that gallant and humorous Quaker, George 
Fox. The whole field seems to proclaim that here rest people 
who in their day decided to think for themselves, and to refuse to 
bow to any constituted authority in matters relating to the spirit. 

Pass through these serried ranks of tombs, and cross the busy 
City Road and look at the house immediately in front of you. 
It is not distinguished or beautiful. It is the ‘new house’ in 
which Wesley slept first in 1779; he allows you to visit it, and 
perhaps you may find him at home. 

A touch on the bell brings a gentle caretaker, and you walk 
up a narrow staircase to Mr. Wesley’s study : just notice outside 
the study his grandfather clock, 180 years old—still going, of 
course ; it was trained in good habits. The study windows 
command a perfect view of Bunhill Fields—in fact, it might be 
merely a continuation of the same; the impression is so vivid 
that when you have examined and admired some very good 
Chippendale period chairs which line the wall, you are barely 
surprised to find yourself face to face with a tombstone. It is 
that of Susannah Wesley, John’s mother, and you will be told 
with the utmost simplicity that it was suffering from rain out 
in the fields, and had been brought for protection into the son’s 
study. Here it is quite at home, and sets forth that Mrs. Susannah 
Wesley, daughter of the Rev. Samuel Annesley, was the mother of 
nineteen children, of whom John and Charles were the most 
eminent. 

Vor. XCVIII—No. 581 K 
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Turn from the tombstone and look round the room in which 
every obtainable relic of John Wesley has been collected. Here, 
under glass, is his preaching robe, falling to pieces. Here are his 
riding shoes—they are falling to pieces possibly; but on what 
rides they went, and what a tireless man once trod in them! 
The collection of medallions and china figures leaves me cold, 
though I admire the inlaid writing-table on which Charles Wesley 
wrote most of his hymns, and the fine bookcase which contains a 
sorry remnant of John’s books; but under a glass case is a relic 
which can leave no one indifferent—it is the facsimile of a por- 
tentous document, one which cut off, temporarily at least, the 
Society of Methodists from the Church of England : 


To all to whom these presents shall come, John Wesley, late Fellow 
of Lincoln College Oxford, Presbyter of the Church of England sendeth 
greeting. 

Whereas many of the people in the Southern Province of North America 
who desire to continue under my care, and still adhere to the Doctrine 
and Discipline of the Church of England, are greatly distrest for want of 
Ministers to administer the Sacraments, I, John Wesley, think myself 
providentially called on at this time to set apart some person for the work 
as Superintendent. 


The person he set apart, after imposition of hands and prayer, 
was Thomas Coke, Doctor of Civil Law, and Presbyter of the 
Church of England. The document is dated 1784. 

Next to the study is the bedroom in which Wesley died. There 
is not a very great deal to remind you of him here ; but give one 
glance to the gigantic teapot made for him by Josiah Wedgwood 
—it could hold about half a gallon. There are many pictures, 
one of the great preacher on his death-bed, and some devout 
admirer has preserved part of the chintz curtains which once 
surrounded his bed. Out of the bedroom opens another smaller 
room, containing many books; the guide will tell you, in a 
hushed voice, ‘ Mr. Wesley used this room for his private prayers.’ 
There is a faint suggestion that Mr. Wesley happens to be out at 
the moment, but may return at any time. Perhaps he does. 

On the occasion of my last visit I met an interesting fellow 
pilgrim who was trying valiantly to combine the mental outlook 
of a fervent Wesleyan and an active rebel against all mental 
tyranny. The result was delightful. Our guide had disappeared, 
and, looking out of the window, I said half aloud : 

‘I wonder where they buried Hetty ? ’ 

‘Oh, anywhere,’ said a voice at my elbow. ‘ And she was the 
best of them all. Wasn’t it allashame? Oh, that father of hers! 
He must be in : 

I jumped with surprise. 

‘Well, just look at the old monkey’s portrait ! ’ 
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The ceiling did not fall, and the caretaker was away, so I did 
look at an engraving of the Rev. Samuel Wesley. 

‘ What I want to know,’ went on my surprising acquaintance, 
‘is why John did not do something to save Hetty.’ 

I had no answer ready. It was time to go to visit the site of 
the old foundry, behind the chapel, the ground in which Wesley 
lies buried. 

But my rebel had the last word: - 

‘And Hetty had not done anything wrong at all. She only 
stayed out rather late one evening. Doctor Coke said so! ’ 

John Wesley’s resting-place is under some trees, and has an air 
of repose ; but it is impossible to admire the tomb: it is a sort 
of pyramid, supporting a lamp, and there is a pompous inscrip- 
tion alluding to him as ‘ this great light,’ and giving him the title 
‘apostolic.’ Would he have liked it ? He wrote his own epitaph 
once, years before his death, and spoke of himself as ‘ A brand 
plucked out of the burning.’ 

I entered the chapel; its foundation-stone was laid in 1777. 
Here Wesley lay in state after his death. I remembered the 
account of the funeral service in which the phrase ‘ our dear 
brother here departed’ was changed into ‘ our dear father,’ and 
the congregation wept aloud. The chapel is now under repair, but 
there is much to be seen, and there is a guide who delights to show 
everything which is of interest. He pointed out to the two or 
three people present the very handsome marble pillars which 
support the gallery ; they have been given by Wesleyans from all 
parts of the world—Canada gave one, Australia another, the West 
Indies a third, and so on. But in the lobby of the chapel may 
be seen six pillars which were displaced in favour of the marble. 

‘Do you know what these are ?’ asked the guide. ‘ They are 
the masts of six battleships, given to the chapel by King George 
the Third. They are coated with plaster, but the wood is under- 
neath.’ 

Where was the spirit of romance when this glorious timber 
which had faced storm and foe was displaced for any marble, 
however handsome ? 

There are many stained-glass windows ; the guide particularly 
drew my attention to one in which is the robed figure of Wesley, 
and there is a heavily gilded ceiling. A devout pilgrim at my 
side said exactly the right thing as she gazed about her: ‘ Oh, 
isn’t it rich?’ It is. 

‘ And that is his pulpit, though it has been lowered since his 
day. Dean Stanley—but of course he was of the Established 
Church—said he would give a hundred pounds to be allowed to 
preach from it.’ 

It was on the tip of my tongue to ask whether the Dean had 
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ever made the offer formally ; but I feared to offend. The pulpit 
is made of beautiful wood, and is preserved with the utmost 
care. 

Perhaps I was beginning to have had almost enough Wesley. 
And I saw near at hand my heretic friend, the one who had alluded 
to the Rev. Samuel as ‘an old monkey.’ The spirit of mischief 
made me ask : 

‘Can you tell me where Mrs. Wesley is buried ? ’ 

‘Oh, yes—just outside, in Bunhill Fields.’ 

‘Oh, I did not mean his mother ; I have seen her grave. I 
meant his wife.’ 

‘ Excuse me, but he was never married.’ 

‘Oh, I thought he was. He thought so too. She was a 
widow, you know, rather well off.’ 

‘ I beg your pardon,’ said the guide, ‘ but he died a bachelor.’ 

We left it at that ; but my heretic friend joined me. 

‘Of course he was married,’ she said, when we got outside, 
‘and his wife used to beat him. I don’t wonder. He said, as an 
explanation of his hasty marriage, that he had felt bound to “ take 
up his cross.”” That was enough to annoy any woman. He was 
unlucky always about his love affairs. You remember Miss Sophy, 
in Georgia, and how whenever he nerved himself up to propose, 
and faltered out ‘‘ Miss Sophy, will you——? ” he turned it off into 
‘« Join me in singing a hymn.”’ It must have been very trying ; she 
got tired of it and married someone else. It all came of his habit 
of asking advice about his love affairs instead of trusting to his 
own heart. When he had no one else to consult he went to the 
Moravians, and they told him to proceed no further in the matter. 
In after years all his Society had to get a general consent from the 
community before they married.’ 

‘Did any of them ever marry?’ I asked. ‘I wonder how 
many Church of England clergymen would manage it if they had 
to take the considered opinion of their congregations.’ 

‘It was a pity he did not take it before his last and fatal 
venture. They were so unhappy. In an old book I came across a 
letter from him to her. It ran: 


God has used many means to curb your stubborn will. He has given 
you a dutiful but sickly daughter. He has taken away one of your sons. 
He has suffered you to be defrauded of much money. He has chastened 
you with sore pain. Are you more humble, more gentle, more patient, more 
placable than you was ? What importance is your character to mankind ? 
If you was buried just now, what loss would it be to the cause of God ? 
Be content to be a private insignificant person, known and loved by God 
and me.’ 


‘I hardly think that letter calculated to please,’ I said. ‘ But, 
after all, she must have had some admirers, for she was buried 
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at Camberwell in 1781, and her tombstone declared her to have 
been “‘a woman of exemplary piety, a tender parent, and a 
sincere friend.” ’ 

The heretic looked at me reproachfully. 

‘ Then why did you tease that good man by asking him where 
she was buried and upset his firm belief that Wesley died a 
bachelor ? ’ 

‘I think it was the stained-glass window, with his portrait. 
It was too much for me. And yet——’ 

‘ And yet we both know that Wesley is still there ; it does not 
matter much whether his body is in the ground or in the pulpit ; 
his spirit is there, and it is a great one.’ 

We parted, for I had a desire to call upon another invisible 
host, Doctor Samuel Johnson, in Gough Square. 

What was the link which connected the two houses, or their 
owners, in my mind? These two men of outstanding power knew 
each other. Did they admire each other? Johnson certainly 
admired Wesley, but did Wesley return the compliment ? How 
the prince of talkers chafed because he could never induce Wesley 
to play the Wedding Guest to his Ancient Mariner. 


John Wesley’s conversation is good, but he is never at leisure. He is 
always obliged to go at a certain hour. This is very disagreeable to a 
man who loves to fold his legs and have out his talk, as I do. 


Johnson even deigned to manceuvre to get Wesley’s society. 
He begged Martha Hall, John’s sister, to persuade her brother to 
dine with him. The dinner was fixed for two o’clock, but was not 
served until three o’clock. Wesley was willing to spend the hour 
of waiting in talk, but took his leave as soon as the meal was 
over. Johnson expressed his disappointment to Mrs. Hall, who 
said, ‘ But, sir, my brother has been with you for two hours.’ 
‘Two hours!’ was the answer. ‘ Why, I could talk to your 
brother all day, and all night too.’ 

Wesley might have answered : 

But at my back I always hear 
Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near, 
And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 


Of all Johnson’s seventeen London residences, his house in 
Gough Square has been chosen as the one most closely connected 
with him, and is the shrine to which pilgrims repair. Fortunately 
the house came into the hands of Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, who not 
only protects it with pious care, but also generously allows the 
public to visit it. Here, as far as is known, Johnson lived from 
1748 to 1758, one of the most fruitful periods of his life. 

If any reader should happen not to know the way to Gough 
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Square, let him walk down Fleet Street, eastward, on the opposite 
side of the road to the Temple, until he reaches a narrow opening 
called Johnson’s Court. Having turned up that narrow passage, 
he will enter a square which does not bear the name of Gough, 
and which appears at first to have no outlet ; but there is a passage 
at the far end, and Gough Square may be reached by a winding 
way. Here there is no beauty of trees or grass—it is a very busy 
paved place; the house for which the visitor seeks is upon him 
almost before he realises it : outside is an iron railing, protecting 
a tiny garden in which hyacinths bloom in the spring and 
bachelor’s buttons in the summer. A bell summons a remark- 
ably well-informed caretaker. 

The visitor enters a very pleasant hall, hung with pictures 
which illustrate some incidents in the life of the great man, and 
containing some pleasing pieces of furniture which might have 
belonged to him, for they are of his period. But the most interest- 
ing thing in the hall is the great front door. If ever a door pro- 
claimed aloud that it was set in the midst of foes, this one does, 
There is an enormous chain, which might have worried a Gordon 
rioter, with a heavy spiral weight which falls into a stout iron 
ring. The fanlight above the door is closely leaded. It used to 
be the custom of the burglar of that day to cut the glass of a fan- 
light and lower a small boy through the opening with orders to 
undo bolts and chain. The light had to be leaded until it was 
impossible to find a boy small enough to be dropped through it. 
Then the ingenious burglar made unto himself a cunning fishing- 
rod, inserted it through the light, and fished patiently for the 
chain, sometimes having the luck to catch and lift it. The answer 
to this menace was to give a spiral twist to the weight on the 
chain, which prevented it from being moved easily from its loop, 

Across the hall is a room panelled in pitch pine ; the panelling 
is rough, but time has given the wood a delightful rose-brown 
colour. The grate is nice and so is the very deep cupboard in the 
wall, The odd thing is that this room once had another door, 
opening into the street behind ; this is now blocked up, but it is 
difficult to understand why even a corner house required three 
outer doors. The windows are attractive, the glass is in a number 
of perfectly square panes—a rare thing, if you think it over— 
and the window seats are deep. The room is stored with relics 
of Johnson ; many of his letters are preserved here under glass. 

Few people will ache to explore the basement ; the view of the 
steep stairs when the door which shuts them off from the hall is 
opened is enough to discourage anyone. But I suppose Johnson’s 
negro servant, Francis Barber, tripped up them often enough. 
Perhaps that is why he went to sea. 

The staircase to the upper floors is very elegant and easy. 
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On the first floor are two good rooms, separated by a landing. 
The more attractive of the rooms—it must have been a drawing- 
room—is panelled, but painted in cream, and has a delightful 
moulding about three feet from the floor, a design of interlaced 
squares which makes one think of the backs of ‘ Chinese ’ Chip- 
pendale chairs. Oh, it is certainly a drawing-room, a lady’s room. 
But whose was the inspiration ? Whose spirit still haunts it, and 
makes the visitor think of flowers and music? I once said to a 
friend who was with me, ‘Mrs. Thrale must have liked this 
room.’ But I stood rebuked, for Johnson did not meet Thrale 
until 1765. Am I to believe that the room reflects Mrs. Johnson ? 
No, for poor ‘ Tetty ’ is reproached for having ‘ indulged herself in 
country air at Hampstead ’ whilst her husband toiled in the smoke 
of London. (I am convinced that he loved that smoke.) Miss 
Williams’? I hardly think so. I do not believe that she would 
have cared for it in the least, even if she could have seen it clearly. 
Besides, authority says ‘for several years her temper had not 
been complacent,’ and the spirit of this room is cheerful. No! 
I vow it is not yours, Mrs. Hannah More. There hangs your 
portrait, with the iook of mingled sprightliness and virtue which 
would make an archdeacon turn to arson and a canon ache to 
become a ‘ cat-burglar.’ 

There are many portraits, mostly engravings, of Mrs. Thrale 
in the house ; it is very difficult to decide which is most like the 
‘lady of lively talents improved by education.’ Some are 
obviously of the Book of Beauty type, in which any signs of 
character are sacrificed to faultless features ; but a friend of mine 
picked out unhesitatingly the picture of a very cheerful middle- 
aged woman, with a twinkle in her eye and a suggestion about 
her agreeable mouth of not being utterly indifferent to the good 
things of this world, and said, ‘ That, of course, is really like her.’ 
Very possibly. The original of that engraving would be quite 
capable of supping very heartily upon larks, and also of marrying 
the man she wished to marry, in spite of the wrath of Doctor 
Johnson. 

‘ Why was it such a terrible crime for Mrs. Thrale to remarry ? ’ 
Iasked my friend. ‘ The great man himself married a widow.’ 

‘Ah, yes! But not a musician, and not a foreigner. Think of 
the prejudices of those days.’ 

I did, and of the prejudices of far later days. In the latter 
days of Queen Victoria’s reign a friend of mine repeated to me a 
question put to her by an acquaintance : 

‘Don’t you think that foreigners, taken as a nation, are very 
peculiar ? ’ 

Mounting the stairs again, one finds a room containing a large 
collection of books dealing with Johnson, his friends, his times. 
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It is a perfect place for peaceful study, and visitors, under suit- 
able conditions, are allowed the great privilege of consulting these 
rare and delightful volumes. There are early editions of books 
which it is a joy to see and handle. On a table lie the two great 
brown folios of the dictionary. It is almost as impossible to resist 
a dictionary as to ignore a map. Few people have the strength of 
mind to look up one word in any dictionary and to replace it. 
But the dictionary is a joy for ever: its very errors are entrancing, 
its erudition awe-inspiring. 

The crown, the glory, of the house comes last of all, and must 
be reached by another flight of stairs—they seem to grow better 
and better as they rise to the top floor. This leads to the attic, 
which stretches over the whole house. It has windows on three 
sides, besides a skylight over the stairs, and it is so satisfying, so 
‘ right,’ that one enters it with a sigh of content. In this room was 
compiled the Dictionary of the English Language. Here must have 
sat the ‘ Six amanuenses, five of them natives of North Britain,’ 
There must have been plenty of room for them and their scanty 
shelves of books, and there are corners in which a man might 
have sat and worked and fancied himself alone. Go to each window 
in turn and look out over the London which Johnson saw and 
loved. No view over a field of the dead. I am convinced that he 
could not have stood the outlook from Wesley’s study window. 
Here is London, the heart of London. St. Paul’s dome and golden 
cross, the towers of churches—that must be St. Sepulchre’s—old 
houses, old roofs, romance. If the spirit of our host ever returns 
to this house, I think he visits the room in which he ‘ tugged at 
the oar.’ It is a good room in which to think, and, clearing the 
mind of cant, to pray for some measure of the faith, courage, and 
honesty of Samuel Johnson. 

SYDNEY K. PHELPs. 
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SEA STORIES AS THEY SEEM TO A SAILOR 


Tat the story of the Argonauts, the wanderings of Odysseus, 
the saga of Leif Ericsson, continue to charm after the passage of 
hundreds or even of thousands of years, is proof of the eternal 
popularity of the sea story, and these were first told by real 
wanderers to peoples who had the salt of the sea spray fairly in 
the blood. 

The first sea tales must have been lyrical, passed down from 
ear to ear, long before they were written. Therefore it is only 
right that in considering the literature of the sea we should give 
first place to the poets. We do not look for great accuracy or 
for good seamanship in the poet, but we do expect the suggestion 
of romance in a musical setting : 


‘ Wouldst thou,’ so the helmsman answered, 
‘ Learn the secret of the sea ? 

Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery.’ 


Again there is the right spirit and cadence in the lines— 


I remember the black wharves and the ships 
And the sea tides tossing free 

And the Spanish sailors with bearded lips 
And the magic of the sea. 


Longfellow, to me at least, carries a suggestion of more of the 
real charm of the sea than does any other poet. Even the hack- 
neyed Wreck of the ‘ Hesperus,’ with its ‘ fear of a hurricane ’ when 
the ship is about to face a biting north-easter on the coast of New 
England does not seriously affect its charm. The seaman is not 
offended, by 

Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see. 


The words might have come straight from the mouth of an old 
shell-back. 

Coleridge, too, has the real sea feeling, and, wild and extrava- 
gant as is The Ancient Mariner, yet it contains many lines which 
“get there’ to the mind of a sailor. 
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Tennyson’s 
At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay 


is another great sea poem, the finest account of a sea-fight in 
verse that was ever written : 


Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built galleons came, 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle thunder and flame, 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with her dead and her 
shame. 


The greatest of British poets, Shakespeare, does not often 
venture to hold converse with the sea. When he does it is rather 
the ‘ brin; @ of the stage carpenter than the actual ocean. In The 
Tempest ‘Down with the topmast! Yare; lower, lower! Bring 
her to try with main course,’ strikes me as being very stagey 
indeed. In Richard III.— 


What dreadful noise of water in mine ears ! 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks, 
A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon. 


is a thorough landsman’s vision of the great deep. The perils 
of the sea are so familiar to a seaman that they do not bulk very 
largely in his imagination, or rather it is for his ship that he is 
fearsome, and not for himself. Masefield is a poet who writes of 
the sea from knowledge. The sailor feels that here is one who 
has not only observed and noted ‘ the way of a ship in the sea’ 
at first hand, but has also the power of enabling the reader to 
visualise the scene as he saw it. For example— 


. while the swift ship 
Tore on out of the tropics, strained her sheets, 
Whitening her trackway to a milky strip 
Dim with green bubbles and twisted watermeets ; 
Her clacking tackle tugged at pins and cleats, 
Her great sails bellied hard, and her masts leaned ; 
They watched how the seas struck, burst and greened. 


The poet hits the mark fairly when poor Dauber says: 


I cannot get it yet; ... 

That leap and light and sudden change to green, 
And all the glittering from the sunsets red, 

And the milky colours where the breaks have been, 
And the great clipper striding like a queen, 

Over it all, all beauty to the crown, 

I see it all, I cannot put it down. . . 


That is just what the sailor does feel, though he would strive 
as a rule to record it in words rather than in paint. Dauber must 
have been a very inefficient artist, or perhaps he may have been 
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too futuristic for his mates, since there is generally plenty of 
sympathy shown to even the worst of artists afloat. 

Falconer’s Shipwreck (1762) is the only case I know which is 
quoted as ‘ good seamanship.’ The lines— 


And he who strives the tempest to disarm 
Should never first embrail the lee yard arm— 


may be found embalmed in many technical treatises on seaman- 
ship of the days when sail was still the main form of propulsion. 
Falconer was a purser, served many years at sea, and, it may be 
noted, related his own experiences.* 

The sea story of later days is not, however, writ 4 in verse, 
nor have the poets been its true exponents, yet for either prose 
or verse a seafaring race is needed as an audience for the sea story. 
And because the Briton has ever loved the sea, many writers in 
the English language have striven to meet the demand, enriching 
our literature in the doing. 

Almost all the great sea writers have been seamen, though 
there are some notable exceptions, for example Defoe, who 
manages to convey the atmosphere without committing himself 
to too many details of seamanship. Smollett, one of the greatest 
sea writers, though not actually a sailor, served several years 
afloat as a naval surgeon. Michael Scott, another writer of the 
first rank, was not a seaman, but he spent much time on ship- 
board and must have been in close touch with the persons who 
appear in his stories, who, we can hardly doubt, are largely 
drawn from life. 

A sea story, if it is to become a classic, must be able to stand 
criticism by those who know. Seamanship, both old and new, 
is far too much specialised a science to be worthily written of by 
others than experts. The seaman loves to hear of those things 
which are akin to his own doings, but until he finds them woven 
into a good story he has never before known how picturesque were 
his own experiences. The genius of the artist is required to place 
the picture upon paper, but once there, most of us can recognise 
its truth. Some of the finest sea stories are to be found in the 
old sailing directions, though, in the words of the old Scots farmer 
who found the dictionary so fascinating, the stories are apt to be 
‘o’er-short.’ 

It has been stated that the Greek and Pheenician legends, 
with their Scylla and Charybdis and so forth, should be read as 
Sailing Directions. They were couched in such language as would 
act as a deterrent to possible commercial rivals, whilst to the 
initiated they would only be a warning and a guide. However 


1 Marryat heads several chapters in Newton Forster with quotations from 
Falconer’s Shipwreck. 
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this may be, the Directories to which I refer are those of Horsburgh 
and the like. They were published in the early nineteenth 
century (1809). Ponderous tomes, copiously annotated, full of 
strange tales and ancient instances of how the Bristol Merchant 
failed to make the port of Guatalco after attempting it for a 
hundred days, or how the King George was boarded by flat-head 
Indians whilst trading in Puget Sound. Alas! the modern sailing 
directions refer to none of these good things. Modem 
utilitarianism and the high cost of printing have made an end of 
them. Everything of real interest is now cut out, and they 
contain but the most prosaic facts. The great charm of the 
Directories lay in the fact that they were read on the spot, for 
even the best story must be read in an appropriate mood, time 
and place if the fullest flavour is to be enjoyed. 

The main charm of the sea tale as such lies, I fancy, in the old 
saying ‘ Anything may happen at sea.’ 

Before the war, at least, the world ashore had become common- 
place, and the possible machinery for producing the unexpected 
was rusty; but the war, for the time at least, changed all that, 
and for years to come hardly anything can be too extraordinary 
to be within the bounds of probability. 

Strange things did happen at sea even in the dullest of mid- 
Victorian days, and it only required the seeing eye and the 
vivid pen to make them into a tale of the right brand. I 
remember in Batavia in 1889 listening to a gruesome tale con- 
cerning a captain who died at sea. He had given instructions 
that he was to be buried ashore—the ship was expecting to sight 
Madeira in a few days. The cargo was salt for India, and to keep 
him fresh the body was laid in the salt. A few days later the ship 
encountered a severe gale, and the cargo shifted. Do what they 
would, they could not recover the body. I remember the red- 
faced old skipper who recounted the experience. He had been a 
mate at the time. They probed and poked with iron rods, but 
all to no purpose. They passed Madeira, the dread growing of 
arrival in India and the discovery of the infidel body in the cargo 
intended for the consumption of true believers—what would 
Conrad or Kipling not have made of such material ? 

Kipling’s tale of the Norman knights taking passage with a 
Norseman to the Gold Coast, and the fight with gorillas, I consider 
to be one of the finest purely imaginative sea tales extant. What 
might that author not have achieved had he been bred to the sea 
instead of having to take his information at second hand ? 

In A Fleet in Being he has assimilated the personality of his 
informant (Bayly) so perfectly that those in a position to know 
have assured me that the very man himself speaks in the book. 
Conrad, though his numerous admirers bespeak his charm to 
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others, has somehow never gripped my interest, though I have 
made several attempts. It is always difficult to determine why. 
I probably began too late. 

I have some acquaintance with the Malay Archipelago, but 
I do not know it well. Sea stories, as I have said, should be read 
on the scene of their happenings or at least with some knowledge 
of it in the past or prospect of visiting it in the future. Thus 
Herman Melville, one of the finest writers of sea adventure, fell 
into my hands just as we were starting on a six months’ round 
of the Pacific islands in 1886. How I devoured A Residence in the 
Marquesas and Omoo. How I longed to visit the wonderful valley 
of Typee. How I revelled in the doings of Dr. Long Ghost and 
his native friends. With what disgust I learned that, owing to a 
shortage of coal and a doubt of being able to replenish at Nuknheva, 
the Marquesas was to be cut out of our programme! Though we 
missed the Marquesas, there were compensations involved in a 
longer stay at Tahiti and a visit to Pitcairn Island. I had read 
Bligh’s account of the mutiny of the Bounty and his wonderful 
voyage in an open boat across almost uncharted seas of over 
3600 miles to Timor. I knew all about the after-history of 
Fletcher Christian, McCoy, Adams, and the rest of the mutineers. 
I had also read Anson’s Voyages, Cook, Wallis and Carteret, and 
knew well from their accounts the lovely island Otaheite—Tahiti, 
with its mermaid-like Wahinis, still sufficiently unsophisticated 
to swim off in shoals around the ship on arrival. They had a 
traditional affection for Beretanée which years of French rule had 
not entirely effaced. 

Pitcairn is a delightful memory, one which I revived later on 
when I read The Island (Richard Whiteing), which I recognised as 
a true picture, though whether drawn from experience or imagina- 
tion I cannot tell—Pitcairn, with its fair maidens casting provok- 
ing glances at the shy midshipman, when the righteous elders were 
off guard. 

I remember making great friends with one charming seventeen- 
year-old Christian or McCoy on the strength of a mutual god- 
mother. Strange that such a link should have existed between 
a midshipman and a chance-met half-caste beauty on an island 
at the back of beyond, but it was a fact nevertheless. We 
scrambled up together hand in hand to Fletcher Christian’s 
look-out, and I pictured that strange, melancholy man sitting there 
year after year watching the far line of the horizon and pondering 
on the might-have-beens. 

Ballantyne was, I fancy, my chief inspiration at the time, 
though since then I have read many writings dealing with the 
celebrated mutiny. Not long since at the United Service Museum 
in Whitehall I saw once more the rust-eaten gun of the Bounty, 
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which was then reposing in long grass at the top of the cliff above 
the landing, and from it I fear I was Vandal enough to chip a smal] 
rust flake as a souvenir. 

The Pacific was a magnificent setting for reading such a book 
as The Loss of the ‘ Wager’ (Byron). On our voyage out we had 
passed in sight of the very rocks where the survivors of the Wager 
(1741) were compelled to eke out their scanty provisions with 
limpets and half-putrid seal blubber. As the driving hail squalls 
drifted down upon us, I felt thankful that we possessed a service- 
able gun-metal propeller, and that we had the assistance of steam 
to aid our sail power in clawing off such an inhospitable coast. 
Incidentally it may be worth noting that Lord Byron, the author's 
grandson, is said to have drawn much of his inspiration for the 
wreck in Don Juan from this account. 

The west coast of Patagonia is, with the exception of Westem 
Tasmania (see Marcus Clarke), the most inhospitable seaboard in 
the world, and the last one would choose to be wrecked on. 
We had passed through a very hazardous time in the Magellan 
Straits. In those days it was not fully understood that the danger 
in these waters lay rather in the alternation of squall and calm 
than in the actual strength of the gales. Now it is realised 
that the more sheltered the anchorage the greater the danger. 
Landlocked harbours constitute a deadly peril. At Port Angosto 
—shaped like a spoon, the long, canal-like entrance being the 
handle, and so named from the narrowness of its approach—all 
was calm on our arrival in the year 1883, the water a mirror 
reflecting the cliffs around the anchorage. We had just saved 
daylight, so avoiding a stormy night in the unlit and dangerous 
waters outside. The anchor chain hung idly up and down, and 
all was peace. Suddenly, high up on the hillside above the ship, 
there was a sound, half scream, half roar. Then there came rushing 
down one of the gullies which led up into the mountains a terrific 
whirlwind squall. It had such force that when it reached us the 
air struck as if it were a solid body. As it passed across the little 
harbour the water was lifted up in sheets and carried bodily along 
on the wings of the wind. It was all over in a few minutes, but 
in that time the ship had been driven back before the gust, and 
before the cable had been tautened out the vessel was moving 
rapidly, and was finally brought up, with a shock upon the chain 
cable for which the makers had never allowed ; of course it parted. 
Though another anchor was promptly let go, and though the ship 
was kept under steam all night, steaming up against each squall, 
yet before morning a second anchor had been lost, and we had but 
one of any size left. Such a night of peril gave one an added 
respect for the seamanship of Drake, Magellan, Cavendish aud 
Anson. How they ever survived is to me a mystery. 
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Anson’s Voyages had been an essay theme whilst in the 
Britannia, and the prospect of following in the footsteps of this 
great seaman had added not a little to my joy when I found myself 
appointed to a corvette destined for the Pacific station. Here 
at last we were following in his tracks and visiting the very ports 
which he raided. 

On the coast of South America, even in the ’eighties, it was 
possible to listen to tales of the English pirates, as they were 
termed. Ancient dames would recount having heard from their 
grandmothers of how as children, taken warm from their beds, 
they were hurried off to the hills upon the alarm that the English 
pirates were coming. I rather doubted the authenticity of these 
tales at the time, since the utmost limit of the spoken tradition 
would not come within many years of 1748 (Anson’s time) ; but 
from later reading I had reason to believe that piratical raidings 
did take place very nearly into the last century, and I once came 
in actual direct touch with a pirate’s cache, though the story is too 
long to tell here. 

Another favourite author was Dampier, that strange naturalist 
pirate, the ‘ mildest-mannered man that ever cut a throat.’ 

And there was Drake. One can never get far away from 
Drake and: his memories in the Pacific. 

During long sea trips (1883-86), made mostly under sail, 
drifting slowly along, we would pass ancient coasting craft, vessels 
antique beyond belief, having hardly a scrap of paint upon their 
sun-bleached planks, their thin sails a mass of patchwork. In no 
other climate could they have survived a single season. Here, 
ina part of the ocean well deserving to be named Pacific, they 
appeared to hold together by the mere fact of being. Some of 
them seemed old enough to have served as possible prizes for the 
great Drake in the days when they were new from the building slips. 

These were not the only curious craft we passed. There were 
balsas—the last kind of craft one would expect to see on the ocean 
—a kind of raft constructed of soft and spongy wooden spars and 
having a great, flat plank bound up within the bundle to serve as 
acentre board. Their mode of propulsion was a square sail of 
bleached cotton. There was always a large family camping out 
beneath an ill-draped canopy and also invariably a barking dog. 
These craft at least cannot have changed much since the days of 
the buccaneers. Neither had the lazy, slumbering turtle, looking 
just like floating earthen jars. They reminded me of the fact 
that the Indians had no knowledge that they were edible until 
taught by the buccaneers. They were overjoyed to discover that 
here was a source of good meat, and they plumed themselves upon 
“he idea that when they got home again they would be able to live 
axe the richest. 
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At Panama we saw the old town, burnt by Morgan in 1671, 
It called to my mind a copy of A General History of the Robberies 
and Murders of the Most Notorious Pyrates, by Captain Charles 
Johnson (1724). At least, I fancy that was the book. I picked 
it up at Malta for a few pence when I was the most junior of mid- 
shipmen. I read it with mixed delight and horror, for some of the 
descriptions were very lurid. I was fearful of what the senior 
member of the gunroom, a strict disciplinarian, might say to such 
a work in the hands of a boy of fifteen. I gave it away, and I have 
regretted it ever since. However, it told me many interesting 
things about the buccaneers, and Morgan was of the number, 
He was a brave man, if brutal, and the last of the true type. Mr, 
Archibald Hurd, in his recently published Reign of the Pirates, says 
after his return from England (where he had been made much of 
by fashionable society) Morgan seems to have become growingly 
sensitive to any aspersions upon his respectability, and on the 
first appearance of Esquemeling’s History, in which he himself 
is referred to as a pirate, he sued the English printers of the book 
for defamation, and obtained substantial damages (200/.). It 
is a quaint sidelight on the mentality of such a man. 

Speaking of Mr. Hurd’s account of Morgan reminds me that he 
writes : 


It must not be forgotten that to Morgan and most of his followers 
Spain was still a byword for the most appalling cruelties, not only to the 
natives of their vast New World territories, but to their European prisoners, 
and especially Protestant ones. To the buccaneer, therefore, a Spaniard, 
whether man, woman, or child, was still fair game for any sort of violence. 


Speaking from a considerable amount of study of contemporary 
writers, I have not myself formed the impression that the Spaniard 
was half as black as he has been painted. No doubt the account 
of his evil doings was all good propaganda and kept the pirate 
up to the frightfulness mark. The Inquisition did of course 
perpetrate every kind of enormity, but, apart from religious 
persecution, it appears that the treatment by the Spaniards of their 
prisoners was often surprisingly lenient. In Dampier’s account 
of the Campeachy logwood cutters (1676) he states : 


The logwood trade was grown very common before I came thither. . . 
This trade had its rise in the decay of privateering, for after Jamaica was 
well settled, and peace established with Spain, the privateers who had 
hitherto lived by plundering the Spanish were put to their shifts. . . . The 
more industrious sort of them came hither, yet even these . . . thought it 
a dry business to toil at cutting wood. . . . They often made sallies out in 
small parties amongst the nearest Indian towns, where they brought away 
the Indian women and sent their husbands to be sold in Jamaica. They 
would never settle down, . . . but continued their wickedness till the 
Spaniards fell upon them . . . and carried them away prisoners to Cam- 
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peachy and Vera Cruz, from whence they were sent to Mexico and sold 
to several tradesmen in that city, and from whence after two or three 
years, when they could speak Spanish, many of them made their escapes 
. . » by the Flota conveyed to Spain, and so to England. I have spoke 
with many of them since, who tell me they were none of them sent to the 
silver mines to work. I relate this because it is generally suggested that the 
Spaniards send their prisoners thither and use them very barbarously, but I 
could never discover that any Europeans had been thus served. 


So far Dampier, who can hardly be considered as a prejudiced 
witness in favour of the Spaniards. 

I could quote many similar statements. In New Light on 
Drake (Hakluyt Society) we find John Oxenham (A.D. 1575), 
whose fate forms the pivot about which Westward Ho! (another 
classic sea story) was written, came near to having his punishment 
commuted to perpetual captivity, and this despite his offence 
being of a particularly heinous nature. It seems indeed to have 
been rather as a heretic that he suffered the death penalty than 
asa pirate. The Inquisition was always far harder on Protestant 
captives than was the civil law. We constantly find prisoners 
living for years in Lima or other cities until in some revival of 
religious persecution they were arrested and punished. It is 
notable that an Englishman, who was captured with Oxenham, 
escaped with ten years at the galleys and perpetual captivity, 
though he admitted having been with Drake at Nombre de Dios. 
Another captive, John or Henry Butler, was released on account 
of his youth. In the same book we find Don Francisco de Zerate 
entrusted with a message for the ‘ Englishmen living in Lima’ 
which, however taken, does not suggest the inhuman cruelty of 
tradition. I could continue these instances indefinitely, but it is 
perhaps more than time to turn from a particular bit of sea writing 
to the more general consideration. 

I was in my early twenties when I first visited the East Indies 
and the Persian Gulf—a setting for the enjoyment of the writings 
of that wonderful old Venetian Marco Polo. Sir John Maunde- 
ville was another, and I do not forget the Arabian Nights, which 
may be accounted a sea tale by virtue of our old friend Sindbad 
the Sailor. It was here I read The Green Hand (Captain Cupples), 
accounted by some the very finest of all sea stories. There is a 
description of a ship under sail in it which is certainly hard to beat 
for poetic imagery. It is worthy of quotation: 


The broad mass of the ship’s hull—looming now across and now athwart 
the streak of sinking light behind, drawn out by the weltering outline of 
the waters; the entire length of her white decks ever and anon exposed 
to view, with their parallel lines. . . . High out of and over all, rose the 
lofty upper outline of the noble ship, statelier and statelier as the dusk 
closed in upon her: the expanse of canvas whitening with sharper edge 
upon the gloom, the hauled-up clews of the main course, with their huge 
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blocks swelling and lifting to the fair wind and the breasts of the topsails 
divided by their tightened buntlines, like the shape of some full-bosomed 
maiden, and on which the reef points heaved like silken fringes, as if three 
sisters, shadowy and goddess-like, trod on each other’s steps towards the 
deeper solitude of the ocean, while the tall spars, the interlacing and com. 
plicated traceries, and the dark top hamper showing between gave graceful 
unity to her figure. : 


The book is one which bears repeated reading, and there is 
a fine account of that very rare phenomenon the white water sea 
of the Indian Ocean, which would alone make the book remarkable, 

It was about this time that I started to collect uncommon 
and interesting sea stories. One of the best of these which came 
my way was the account of the loss of H.M.S. Thetis (1830): 
A Narrative of the Operations for the Recovery of the Public Stores 
and Treasure Sunk in H.M.S. ‘ Thetis’ at Cape Frio on the Coast 
of Brazl, by Captain Thomas Dickinson, R.N., at that time 
commanding H.M. sloop Lightning. This, in spite of the 
ponderous title, is one of the most interesting stories of a treasure 
hunt that have ever been written, and has the added merit of being 
fact instead of fancy ; it deserves to be better known. The Thetis 
was homeward bound from the Pacific, and had in her hold 810,000 
silver dollars, for it was in the days of Mexican treasure smuggling, 
and there was a heavy premium to be obtained by export. 

One dark night when under full sail the Thetis crashed into 
the steep cliffs at Cape Frio, some sixty miles from Rio de Janeiro. 
The account is given in the book as follows : 


The officer who had assumed the charge of the watch had visited the 
look-outs, but scarcely had he performed this duty when the look-out 
man on the one cathead called out, ‘ Breakers under the bow ! ’ which was 
immediately followed by the shout ‘ Rocks above the masthead!’ and 
in an instant the bowsprit came with a tremendous crash in contact with 
the lofty, perpendicular rocks of Cape Frio. 


So sudden was the disaster that the men below had to cut their 
way through the sails, which lay ‘ like blankets above the hatches.’ 
The story of the wreck and the escape of the greater part of 
the crew is very graphically told. To any one who has seen 
the place the escape of even a single man is remarkable. 

The ship ultimately found a resting-place in some six to eight 
fathoms of water in a little bay since known as Thetis Cove. The 
tale of the salving of the treasure by the captain of the Lightning 
brig is full of thrills. Captain Dickinson, in his preface, writes: 


During the legal proceedings [which ensued as to the ownership of the 
treasure] an officer of very high rank and eminent services in the profes- 
sion remarked to me, ‘ Dickinson, there must be a great deal of merit in 
your work at Cape Frio, since so many wish to participate init. You ought 
to publish.’ 
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And publish he did. When I visited Cape Frio some seventy 
years after the occurrence the iron bolts let into the rocks above 
the little cove were still in a good sound state. They had been 
used for the guys supporting a derrick whereby a diving bell, 
improvised from ship’s tanks, was hung, and the treasure ultimately 
recovered. There were, of course, many and various attempts 
before final success, and even a huge python attempted to interfere 
with the proceedings. 

The Thetis having brought us to the south-east coast of 
America, I feel that I must refer to that fine old seaman John 
Hawkins, every word of whose writings bespeaks the true sea 
sense and rings true to-day after the passage of 300 years. In 
connection with Hawkins’ Voyages I remember how greatly I 
was interested in the ever-new puzzle of the identity of Hawkins’ 
Maiden Land, named after Queen Elizabeth, which has always 
been assumed to be the Falkland Islands. It so happened that 
I read John Hawkins (Hawkins’ Voyages, Clements Markham, 
Hakluyt Society, 1878) shortly before a visit to the islands 
in question. I was at once struck with the inadequacy of the 
identification. I went carefully into details, with a result 
which I sent to Sir Clements Markham, that most kindly and 
learned of Presidents of the Royal Geographical Society. He 
approved of my arguments, and the article was published in the 
Society’s journal. In it I proved conclusively, to my own satis- 
faction at least, that ‘ Hawkins’ Maiden Land’ was a portion of 
the coast of the mainland of South America, as I fancy that any- 
one who cares to go into the evidence will admit to be the case. 

Sir Richard Hawkins, son of John Hawkins, is another sailor, 
whose fight with Don Beltran de Castro off San Mateo Bay is well 
worthy of remembrance. In his ship, the Daintie, he fought for 
three days against greatly superior force, and finally surrendered on 
June 22, 1594, quarter being granted and a promise given that his 
people should be allowed to return to their own country. Another 
example of Spanish clemency. It may be objected that the terms 
of the surrender were not fully carried out, but this was no fault 
of Don Beltran’s—a true gentleman, if ever there was one—who 
made a long voyage to Spain on behalf of his prisoriers and in 
vindication of his honour. 

Pernety’s Falkland Islands was another find—a delightful 
book apart from the interest which it bears as being an account 
of the first settlement of the Falkland Islands. It contains 
quaint sidelights-on the Acadians, own brothers to Evangeline. 
They were difficult people to deal with, as our Government well 
knew, and so Bougainville and his officers found. They had 
been made much of in France as romantic exiles and not a little 
spoiled. The authorities were glad to get rid of them, and in 
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theory they were ideal colonist material. There is an inimitable 
description of the French ceremonies on crossing the equator, 
and there are touches in the ritual of the bon-homme la ligne which 
are truly Gallic. 

Parker Snow’s book, Voyages in Tierra del Fuego, is another 
book well worth reading. He commanded the mission ship 
Allan Gardiner (1854). He was a remarkable type, and it is said 
incidentally that he was the model who sat for a well-known 
picture by Millais called The North-West Passage (1874). The 
Allan Gardiner was a fine old ship which had a curious ending. 
She was sold by the mission, the committee of which unfortunately 
seem not to have stipulated for a change of name. She fell into 
the hands of a piratical crew, who used her for seal poaching. 
From one of these trips, however, she never returned. 

My next foreign service was in the Mediterranean, and led to 
a complete re-reading of Marryat from start to finish, which 
confirmed me in the belief that of all sea story writers, for his 
stories alone, he has no equal. Though possibly Tom Cringle’s 
_ Log and The Cruise of the ‘Midge’ may contain finer writing, 

I always thought that the fun in these last books was a little 
too boisterous and the blood and brains in the fighting just a 
trifle too gory for real art, but, all the same, they are splendid 
reading. I regret that I only know the West Indies as a bird 
of passage, which perhaps accounts for the lack of a fuller 
appreciation. 

Another fine sea writer is Bullen. Both his Cruise of the 
‘ Cachelot’ and Log of a Sea Waif are unique, and probably are the 
finest expositions of a whaler’s life ever written. Yet the person- 
ality of the writer somehow fails to attract. He plumes himself 
just a little too much on his high moral plane, and the fact 
grates now and then. It is curious how this personality of the 
author is apt to intrude into these books of the sea—Marryat, 
with his snobbishness and the queer moral kinks of his heroes ; 
Bullen, with his moral snobbishness. We do not desire that the 
hero should be a Galahad, but his virtues and vices must be those 
of his time and station in life. Bullen, who tells his story in 
person, and Frank Mildmay, whom we may fairly assume to be 
more or less Marryat himself, are both people with a kink. 
Peter Simple, on the other hand, is a character with whom we 
can sympathise and whom we can understand from first to last. 
In The King’s Own, one of the finest works of the author, we 
have what is so rare—a definitely tragic ending, artistic, no 
doubt, but the cult of the happy finish is too much ingrained to 
permit it to be a really favourite book with most of us. 

Having spoken of a great writer produced by a great war, 
let us now consider the possibilities of a great sea story which 
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shall embody the experiences of 1914-19. Immediately after a 
great war the public suffers from a surfeit of the whole subject ; 
it is bored and not in the proper vein for listening to a war 
story. Thus it is doubtful if even a Marryat would obtain a 
hearing at the present time. Incidentally be it noted that 
Marryat did not write anything of importance until some fourteen 
years after Waterloo, and a quarter of a century after Trafalgar 
had practically closed the naval chapter of that war. Thus most 
‘ of his books were written for a generation which had not known 
the war too intimately. If, therefore, we are to find the writer 
who is to be the chronicler of the romantic aspects of the sea war 
1914-19, we must look to one of those amongst the younger naval 
men and officers of the mercantile marine who have had experience. 
Marryat served under Lord Cochrane in some of his most thrilling 
exploits. The writer whom we may hope to see evolved in the next 
few years may have served under Tyrwhitt or Campbell, but his 
name is as yet unknown to fame. He must have been a junior, 
for the senior officer is too much out of touch with the gunroom 
and lower deck to get the proper reflex from current events. All 
the best stories before the war which I have met with were heard 
around the smoking circle lantern, or when sitting upon a wash- 
deck locker communing with the quartermaster or the corporal 
of the watch. There was one of the latter, I remember, who had 
been at one time an Irish schoolmaster. He had the proper Celtic 
imagination, and, whether true or not, his romances have kept me 
_ enthralled by the hour and helped to pass many a dreary middle 
watch in Callao Bay amidst the sickly fumes of the Callao painter 
(a curious mephitic gas which arises from the harbour bed). 

Though it was not my fate to take part in any of the more 
spectacular and exciting events of the war, I recall one experience 
which may possibly be worth narrating: a great ship sinking 
amidst the swathing fog wreaths of a Northern summer’s night, 
the coiling serpents of the Pentland tides rushing past as the water 
came higher and higher on the iron plates of her side, a maddened 
skipper brandishing a revolver and threatening to shoot the first 
man to leave the ship, and a stewardess with a caged canary in 
her arms. It passes like a dream to the final plunge in which a 
cargo of over a quarter of a million in copper ingots slowly sank 
to the bed of the sea. 

Those mysterious fogs! Those racing tidal streams! I have 
talked with a lighthouse-keeper on an outlying skerry which I 
have never yet seen. I have been on board a ship which skipped 
over rocks before a rushing tide like a stranded salmon in a pool, 
and yet, strange to say, she was not much the worse for the 
experience. 

During the last year of the war I was called upon to superintend 
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the despatch of convoys from the port of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Very shortly after my arrival the town was completely wrecked 
by the explosion of some 3000 tons of T.N.T. The events which 
arose from this, to say nothing of a blizzard and a fire, would in 
themselves provide material for many stories. During my year 
of service, by virtue of my position as senior naval officer, I must 
have interviewed many hundreds of masters of British merchant 
vessels and discussed with them their experiences during the past 
three years of war. I have listened to dozens of dramatic experi- 
ences modestly told. . Would that I had the power to embroider 
these into a narrative ! 

Perhaps, however, I may be forgiven if in concluding these few 
remarks on tales of the sea I try to embody in simple language 
a few of the things which came to me when sitting over my papers 
in the prosaic office of the Port Convoy Officer, from which I 
directed the destinies of fleets which each week carried across the 
Atlantic cargoes whose value in terms of sterling would make 
that of the famed Manilla galleons seem small, and whose potential 
value to the millions of the British Isles at that time was beyond 
all computation. 

Imagine me, therefore, sitting at a table in a large and airy 
room, through the open window of which comes a delicate aroma 
of stock fish from the wharves below. Enter a thick-set, dark 
man in the uniform of a cargo steamer captain. I notice that he 
is wearing the ribbon of the D.S.O. with a rosette. 

“‘ Good-morning, captain.’ After some preliminary conver- 
sation, ‘I notice that you have been doubly decorated. I 
presume that thereby hangs a tale.’ 

I have a little difficulty in getting him to talk, but presently 
I find that he has accounted for two submarines. 

‘We were running up Channel in the early part of the war; 
somewhere off the Royal Sovereign it was. At daylight there was 
a thick, low-lying mist. It was so still that one could hear the 
soft lap of the water against the bows. We could hear more than 
that, though, for there were human voices coming out of the fog 
to starboard, and they were German voices. 

‘The mate was with me on the bridge. I whispered to him 
to keep an eye upon my signals, and I jumped into the rigging. 
At the masthead I was able to see over the fog, and there I sawa 
German submarine on the surface, going at the same speed and 
course as ourselves. I signalled to the mate to put the engines 
to full speed and to steer as I directed. We went right over 
her.’ 

‘ And what about the rosette ? ’ 

‘Oh! That was on another trip. The night was as black as 
the King of Hell’s boots, but it was quite still—just a light air 
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North. Suddenly there was a strong smell of gasoline ; 
cs tike the exhaust i a taxi burning the lowest grade of 
war petrol. ‘‘ There’s a submarine to windward of us,” I said, 
and we altered course towards the stink, changing course whenever 
we lost the smell. The odour grew stronger and stronger; we 
put on to full speed ; we tracked her solely by the smell; and 


in the end.’ 
we got her in B. M. CHAMBERS. 
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THE TRANSIT AND SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 


A PLEA FOR REFORM 


THE whole system of the transit and slaughter of cattle is 
a disgrace to our civilisation, and all who condone it are guilty. 
It is ridiculous to accuse drovers and slaughtermen of cruelty 
and to excuse ourselves. 

The first point I wish to make is that under existing conditions 
the price that is paid in animal suffering for our meat supply is 
appalling ; and the second is that it could be very much lessened 
if the cattle boats and railway trucks, markets and slaughter- 
houses, were properly arranged and supervised. 

As to transit, I have seen cattle coming over from Skye 
landed at the mainland with the utmost cruelty. One occasion 
I remember particularly. The decks were wet and very slippery ; 
the beasts fell, bellowed and gored each other with their horns; 
and during the whole landing a ceaseless rain of blows was kept 
up, the noise being like that in a carpet-beating establishment. 
It seemed to onlookers that if the footing had been better the cattle 
would have been less terrified and therefore more manageable. 
but a long correspondence with the shipowners ended in nothing 
being done. On more than one occasion I have seen beasts escape 
and swim away or rush up into the hills after one of these dreadful 
landings. The Meat Trades Journal has continual references to the 
losses which ill-treatment in transit causes to the butchers. The 
following extracts from that paper give some idea of what goes 
on :— 


October 9, 1924: 






Mr. George W. Greene, director of Messrs. Patrick O’Connor & Sons, 
Ltd., cattle salesmen, speaking in Dublin last week, said Irish cattle, 
owing to the damaged and bruised condition in which they reached the 
other side, lost from 2d. to 4d. per pound in the price, dead weight. That 
arose from the treatment the cattle received, and the use of sticks, which 
must be abolished. An Englishman had told him the moment one walked 
into the abattoiy at Birkenhead he could tell the Irish beef hanging up. 


In the issue of October 30, 1924, there are protests from the 
Liverpool Wholesale Meat Traders’ Association to the Dublin 
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Port and Docks Board, and Mr. William Field, commenting on 
them, said : 


There was no doubt that this was a very serious matter, and it had been 
taken up by the associations connected with the cattle trade. It had been 
calculated that there was a loss of at least half a million a year in con- 
sequence of the bruised condition of cattle arriving in the British markets. 
He did not say that the carrying companies were altogether to blame. 
The damage might have been inflicted at the fairs, on the roads and in the 
loading and unloading. Something ought to be done to improve the 
humane transport of cattle. 


December 4, 1924: 


The Secretary, Lancashire Butchers’ Council, reported that he had 
written to the Irish Board of Agriculture pointing out that a large number 
of cattle were received in England very much bruised owing to the condi- 
tions prevailing on the transport ships. Live stock buyers had to stand 
the loss of the damaged beef and had no redress. It was stated that the 
Board of Agriculture’s regulations were not always carried out in respect 
of tying up the beasts on board, and that they were being herded together 
and consequently bruised when the passage was arough one. He would be 
glad to learn that measures would be taken to see that every boat was 
inspected, so that proper regulations would be carried out and cruelty to 
such animals abated. . . . The matter has got so serious at the present time 
that although we, as a council do not wish to call in the R.S.P.C.A., itis a 
matter for their attention. The Irish Board of Agriculture replied ‘ that 
the department are aware that there have been grave complaints with 
regard to the treatment of cattle in transit, and they are making special 
efforts to deal with the matter. They have every reason to hope that, 
with the active co-operation of those directly concerned in the live stock 
trade and with the assistance of police forces at fairs and markets, a 
considerable improvement will henceforth be manifest in the condition of 
animals when shipped.’ 


Again, in the same issue : 


Cattle bruised and knocked about in transport over the Irish Sea 
causes very serious losses indeed to Lancashire butchers. . . . It certainly 
does run into many thousands of pounds. 


January I, 1925: 


With the coming of the new year the Irish cattle traders and breeders 
must really get to work to have improvements made in the present mode 
of cattle transit. It is not only on the boats that cattle get damaged, but 
also on their way to the market and docks, and it is this unnecessary 
bruising that must be seen to. The overcrowding at many country 
markets is one factor towards their bruising, and it is time that something 
was done to try and improve matters, and it is for both the Free State and 
Northern Ireland authorities to make this one of their new year resolutions. 


February 12, 1925: 
Mr. John Cassidy dealt with the land transit of stock. He had forty-five 


years’ experience of the trade, and he was satisfied that the condition in 
which their cattle were landed at the other side during the last year and a 
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half was deplorable. A lot of this trouble arose on their own side at the 
fairs, and cattle then got the finishing touches in that respect on the boat, 


Again, in the same issue : 


A witness giving evidence before the Royal Commission on Food 
Prices said: ‘Great waste takes place in the transport of Irish cattle through 
bruising. Large sums of money could be saved if the necessary precautions 
were taken to prevent bruising in transit.’ He would describe the amount 
of bruising of cattle shipped from Ireland as lamentable. 


February 26, 1925: 


At a meeting of the Aberdeen County Executive Committee of the 
Farmers’ Union reference was made to the serious losses from death among 
Irish cattle after they are brought home to the farms. In the north-east 
large numbers of these animals have died from what is known as ‘ transit 
fever,’ or lung trouble. It was decided to make representations to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and to the Irish Department of Agriculture with 
a view to securing better.boat accommodation and ventilation when the 
animals are being carried across the Channel from Ireland to this country. 
One member said that he got two animals dead in the truck when he went 
to get delivery of them. 


From some sources I hear that the cattle are now arriving in 
rather better condition, but on February 25 reports from Glasgow 
stated that ‘there is no decrease observable in the number of 
bruised cattle coming from Ireland, and the bruising is deepset 
and obviously the result of the sea voyage.’ As to casualties, 
according to information from the Glasgow Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, these occur chiefly when the passage 
is rough; they add that old cows are the worst sufferers. The 
obvious remedy is not to allow cattle to be shipped in rough 
weather, and not to allow old cows to be shipped at all. In the 
Scottish Butchers’ Journal of February 7 there is a suggestion from 
the Produce Officer of the Irish Free State that dead meat should 
be exported from Ireland. If this were done an enormous amount 
of suffering would undoubtedly be saved. 

I am glad to hear that the various authorities in Ireland are 
at last meeting and considering what can be done, but we must 
remember that, though perhaps the Irish traffic is particularly 
bad, the transit of live stock in general is urgently in need of 
reform. 

Apparently the meat traders agree entirely with the prevention 
of cruelty to animals societies in this matter. 

As to the question of slaughter-houses. Far be it from me to 
suggest that meat traders and slaughtermen are more cruel than 
any other people ; my experience tells me that they are not ; at 
the same time familiarity with suffering is the cause of indifference 
to it, and this, no doubt, explains why kind-hearted men are often 
content to go on with the old horrible ways of killing. 
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Mr. J. C. Kenworthy, in The New Charter, said: 


For some time it fell to my lot, as a matter of business, to make periodical 
and detailed inspection of the work in a great slaughter-house. It seemed 
to me like a place outside the pale of humanity: that blood-swimming 
floor, the penned herds of cattle, the crashing of the poleaxe, the steam and 
reek of the quivering carcases hanging up before the flayers. My own 
mind revolted utterly ; thinking well over the whole matter, I could only 
conclude that such deeds are entirely unnatural. 


I have been in many large slaughter-houses such as those of 
Islington, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Plymouth, and a great 
many small ones, and I absolutely agree with the above. In the 
vast majority no thought whatever is given to the animals from 
the point of view of their sufferings ; at one large slaughter-house 
where Jewish killing was going on the utter ruthlessness and 
hideousness of the scene beggars description. A friend and myself 
stood for some minutes talking to an official in the slaughter-hall, 
where a number of men were working on freshly killed bullocks 
in every stage towards becoming sides of beef. The whole place 
was swimming in blood, but, as there were no live animals to be 
terrified, we did not mind. We asked to see the waiting pens, 
and were taken to the back of the slaughter-hall, where in one pen 
we found a very fine roan bullock, the last of the batch, waiting 
itsturn. We hardly realised that they could contemplate taking 
it into that awful slaughter-hall, but, to our horror, in a moment 
or two the door was slid back, and a slaughterman rushed towards 
the bullock with a chain, which he flung over its head. Imme- 
diately the most agonising life-and-death struggle began while 
the splendid animal was pulled in and ‘ cast ’ preparatory to the 
throat-cutting (no stunning) by the Jewish shochet. This part, 
I confess, I did not see ; it was enough to hear the struggling from 
outside. 

In 1904 the Committee appointed by the Admiralty to consider 
the Humane Slaughtering of Animals gave as their first general 
recommendation ‘ That all animals without exception should be 
stunned or otherwise rendered unconscious before blood is drawn.’ 
In spite of this recommendation made twenty years ago, the vast 
majority of sheep, pigs and calves are still killed in this country 
with the knife only (no stunning). Cattle (except those killed by 
the Jews and Mohammedans) are almost invariably stunned 
before bleeding, the poleaxe being the weapon generally used. 
It is as effectual as a humane killer when all goes well, but it is 
by no means an ‘ instrument of precision.’ 

A Croydon slaughterman wrote : 


I have seen a professional slaughterman hit a bullock as many as twelve 
or thirteen times before he was properly stunned. I have seen bullocks 
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hit several times and go absolutely mad, foaming at the mouth and bellow. 
ing with pain. 

In May 1924, at a public meeting in favour of humane slaugh- 
tering, the manager of one of the largest firms in Edinburgh 
said : 
An expert golfer could miss his ball. With the poleaxe there was the 
same element of uncertainty. The spot on the forehead of the ox that had 
to be struck was not much larger than could be covered by a golf ball, 


The mechanical instrument eliminated the human element. It took away 
the risk of failure. 


The Ministry of Agriculture (circular, May 5, 1921) stated: 


The men who wield the poleaxe skilfully are in the minority, and all 
beginners must, or rather do, learn by actual practice on living animals, 


Most of us who have heard the agonised shrieks of pigs killed 

in the traditional way will agree that there is room for improve- 
ment in pig-killing. The superintendent of the public slaughter- 
house at Falkirk told me that the pistol was a godsend for pigs, 
and I have been present on several occasions when these animals 
were shot before being stuck, and there has been little or no noise 
at all. 

At the present day in the majority of bacon factories pigs are 
not stunned. They are usually suspended head downwards by 
a chain fastened to a hind leg; they are then stuck and bled to 
death. At several factories, however, all the pigs are shot, proving 
that bacon can be made from humanely slaughtered animals. 

To start killing an animal by driving a knife into its throat 
when previous stunning is practicable is obviously cruelty. Who 
would allow a favourite animal to be killed in that way ? But the 
unfortunate sheep are always so slaughtered except in the com- 
paratively few places where humane killers are used. The most 
expert man cannot possibly kill painlessly with the knife, and 
Professor Starling in the Admiralty report before mentioned 
says of sheep-killing : 


At the best it is a somewhat difficult operation, and yet in practice is 
often entrusted to the younger and less experienced hands in the slaughter- 
house, the probable reason being that sheep are easy to handle and do not 
struggle or give trouble when stuck. 


Personally, I agree with the Portsmouth slaughterman who 
said: ‘If any animal has a rough time going under, it’s a 
sheep.’ 

All the suffering of the actual killing can be entirely abolished 
by the use of humane killers. There are slaughter-houses in this 
country now where there is not one fraction of a second’s physical 
suffering. It is an immense relief to know that over one hundred 
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local authorities have adopted clause 9 (b) of the Ministry of 
Health’s Model Bye-laws, which is as follows : 


A person shall not in a slaughter-house proceed to slaughter any animal 
until the same shall have been effectually stunned with a mechanically 

ted instrument suitable and sufficient for the purpose : 

Provided that this bye-law shall not be deemed to apply to any member 
of the Jewish faith duly licensed by the Chief Rabbi as a slaughterer when 
engaged in the slaughtering of cattle intended for the food of Jews according 
to the Jewish method of slaughtering if no unnecessary suffering is inflicted. 


In Southampton,’ where the above bye-law has been in force 
for the last eight years, the Medical Officer wrote, April 19, 1920: 


The bye-law in force in this borough for the humane slaughtering 
of animals has been in operation for the past four years with satisfactory 
results. With the mechanical instruments now in use, suffering has 
been reduced to a minimum, with no detrimental effect to the meat.— 
Signed: R. E. Lauper, M.D., F.R.G.S., D.P.H., Medical Officer of Health, 


Southampton. 


Dr. Lauder stated in December 1924 that this still held good, 
and that he was more convinced than ever of the efficacy of the 
humane killer. In fairness to the Southampton butchers, it must 
be said that a number of them used these instruments of precision 
before the bye-law came into force. 

Humane killers have been well called the ‘ effectual anzsthetic 
of the slaughter-house’; how effectual can hardly be realised 
without seeing them used. 

To return to butchers who use these modern appliances 
voluntarily. Would they do so, in some cases for over twenty 
years, if their trade was injured thereby, and is not this sufficient 
reason for us to demand that all butchers should use them ? 
Many meat traders are exceedingly humane and welcome these 
merciful inventions. 

Mr. H. Toomer, ex-Chairman of the Southampton and District 
Master Butchers’ Association, who has been well known for many 
years as a most courageous and consistent supporter of humane 
slaughtering, wrote : 


From the continual use for the past twelve years in my business, I 
cannot speak too highly of the humane weapons which we have used. It 
is gratifying to know of the large number of butchers and local authorities 
that are adopting the more up-to-date method. I hope the day is not far 
distant when every slaughterman, including the village pig-sticker, shall 


1 Unfortunately here, as elsewhere in our country, the Jews are exempted 
from this regulation. It is worth recording that the Admiralty Committee 
before referred to said: ‘That until some method is devised and adopted for 
rendering the animal unconscious previous to the casting and throat-cutting 
operations the Jewish system of slaughtering cattle should not be permitted in 
any establishment under Government control.’ 
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be a licensed person, and he and his employer jointly held responsible that 
no knife shall be used until the animal has been effectively stunned by a 
mechanically operated instrument. 


This is an immensely important suggestion, for while the 
Ministry of Health’s model bye-law is admirable, it only applies 
to slaughter-houses and leaves the village pig-killer to go on as he 
likes. In some country districts humane people have presented 
such men with a pistol and persuaded them to use it, but these 
efforts are extremely limited. 

I have spoken of perfectly humane slaughtering ; what about 
the perfectly humane slaughter-houses ? I believe that some on 
the Continent, particularly many of those in Holland, Sweden, 
Germany and Switzerland, are admirably planned. In this 
country, and answering to this description, I have only heard of 
those at the Admiralty victualling yards. As the Navy is now 
fed on imported meat, they are no longer used ; they were such 
excellent examples that this is much to be regretted. At Stone- 
house (Plymouth), which I visited about nine years ago, the 
animals were carefully brought into a perfectly clean place, 
shot and bled, the blood being immediately and completely washed 
away before the entry of the next animal. After bleeding the 
animals were dragged by machinery into a second hall (in other 
slaughter-houses this hall is non-existent), where the very dirty 
work of dressing the carcases was done. These admirable arrange- 
ments were the practical outcome of the Admiralty Committee’s 
recommendations. In their very exhaustive report they said: 


The Committee are of opinion that many of the slaughter-houses in this 
country are unsatisfactory in design and present features which are 
objectionable from a humanitarian standpoint. 


For full details, see the Report of the Admiralty Committee. 

With regard to cattle slipping and falling, which they may do 
even in a well-arranged place, it is important to remember that 
with the humane killer, unlike the poleaxe, they can be killed in 
almost any position ; for instance, if they fall they can easily be 
stunned on the ground, and I have seen this done on several 
occasions. 

In the words of a Croydon slaughterman, 


To use the poleaxe it is necessary to have the animal’s head pulled very 
securely. If this is not done he will move his head, and the slaughterman 
will strike in the wrong place. The process of pulling him about with 
ropes excites and terrifies him. 

Many animals are very sulky, lie down and refuse to move. To get 
him in position for using the poleaxe, the slaughterman, however humane 
he may be, is obliged to use some cruelty to get the animal to move. The 
first thing usually done is to twist his tail and break it. If this does not 
succeed he may be beaten with a stick. 
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With the humane killer none of this is necessary. In the first place, it 
is not required to secure him so firmly. Then a sulky animal is easily 
stunned with the humane killer without getting him up at all. In the 
case of restive animals I have always found the humane killer very useful, 
and some butchers who do not regularly use it keep it ready for such an 
emergency. This is the case at the Croydon public slaughter-houses. 


The Animal Defence Society, 35, Old Bond Street, London, 
intend to build a model slaughter-house at Letchworth, Herts. 
The plan appears to be quite admirable. An excellent and, I 
believe, unique arrangement will be a gallery running the whole 
length of the slaughter-hall, which will enable the superintendent 
to overlook all that goes on. 

The National Federation of Meat Traders have lately issued 
a report exceedingly hostile to humane slaughtering. But surely 
our opponents are too late in the day? As a matter of fact, the 
question was closed when meat traders found the use of a humane 
killer did not hinder their business or inconvenience their clients, 
and that happened many years ago. 

It must never be forgotten that, while the Federation are 
opposed to humane slaughtering, thousands (literally) of butchers 
are in favour of it, and many known to myself have gone to con- 
siderable personal trouble and have encountered much abuse for 
their unflinching support of what they believe to be right. With- 
out these courageous men it would have been impossible for the 
movement to have progressed so far as it has. 

Mr. R. Paddison, Hon. Humane Slaughtering Adviser to the 
R.S.P.C.A., to whose wisdom and devotion all humanitarians are 
deeply indebted, says : 


The remedy for this retrograde influence [namely, that of hostile 
butchers] is public opinion, if it can be got to express itself. In places 
where it has done so it has carried all before it. The public, after all, 
share responsibility with the butchers for the way in which the animals 
that supply them with food are slaughtered. They have every right to 
demand that these creatures shall be spared all unnecessary pain, and it is 
no less than their duty to use their influence to that end in every legitimate 
way. They can petition and send deputations to the local council, pass 
resolutions at the every-day meetings of different sections of the com- 
munity, write letters to and insert advertisements in the newspapers, 
enlist the co-operation of the editors and of the clergy, interview members 
of the local authority and butchers, and talk about the subject to their 
acquaintances. The R.S.P.C.A. and other societies are always ready to 
supply literature and petition forms and help local efforts. 


In conclusion I advise those who are in agreement with the 
aims of this article to get further information from the R.S.P.C.A., 
the Council of Justice to Animals, and the Animal Defence Society. 
Our Slaughter-houses: a Plea for Reform, by C. Cash, is a most 
useful book, but the chapter on humane killers is a little out of 
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date, two of the best having been invented since it was publi 
in 1910. To our shame, however, it must be said that the cor 
tion of slaughter-houses and methods of slaughtering as describ 
by Mr. Cash are those still prevailing in the majority of towns 
villages in this country to-day. 








